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DEDICATION. 



AGNES ELIZABETH. 

A PURPLE violet in a book, 
Faded and pressed between the leaves. 
Brings visions to a stranger's eyes, 
Of violets in a shady nook, 
And wafts of fragrance memory brings 
From £u'-ofF fields of far-off springs : 
But to the one who placed it there, 
It brings a certain time and place, 
A word, a touch, a tender £^ce ; 
And that poor, little, ^ed flower, 
Folds in its petals more of power 
To cheer the saddened heart again. 
Than banks of violets sweet with rain. 
That only blossomed yesterday ! 

A stranger, with a careless look. 
Opens an old illumined book. 
Bordered with colors bright and dear, 
With interwoven scroll and spear ; 
Name of forgotten king and sage. 
Lie powerless on the £^ded page. 
From gilded margin all bedight 
With snowy doves and lilies indiit^ 
Bright with the glory of its &me. 
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Gleams out a sweet, ^miliar name, 
Martyred Saint Agnes calmly stands 
With lifted eyes, and claspM hands. 
While gold, and colors rich and quaint, 
Enshrine another holy saint^ — 
Beloved name, unharmed by death, 
Thuringia's Elizabeth. 

Forgetful now of place and time. 

His heart goes e^oing to the chime, 

The chime of peace and purity. 

Of honor and humility, 

Borne on the years so tenderly ; 

And these sweet names are all the song, 

And yet it ringeth, clear and strong. 

And my heart echoes it again. 

Stray notes of a ^miliar strain 

Recall the perfect harmony. 

So through the veil of years, like mist 

I see the £u:e that I have kissed 

So tenderiy, so tenderly, 

Brought by these chance names back to me. 

White soul, and perfumed names well-mated. 

In one as fully consecrated 

As ye, poor saints, Whose lectures show 

On sunlit window's painted glow 

In the dim cloister's sacristy. 

For this saint deemed that joys all spring 

From the same source as suffering, 

And knew the liberty of love, 

Which ye now clearly comprehend 

The while we praise her wit and glee, 

Her deeds of love and charity. 
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We mttrmur oi'er her name again. 
Lingering like a sweet refrain. 
We sing it, underneath our breath, 

*' Agnes, Agnes Elizabeth." 
In okkn times an angel came 
To bring the great Forerunner's name ; 
Perhaps for this child, 'twas the same. 

" Agnes for peace," — then straight he saith, 

" For purity —■ Elizabeth." 
A name so stately and so sweet, 
Surely by that, the angels greet 
Her, as in heaven they pass and meet 

Dear Lord, and have we long to wait. 
With patient feet before the gate, — 
The gate of Death, called Beautiful ? 
Alas ! and must we wait for death 
To greet our Saint Elizabeth ? 
Then she will cease her holy song 
The while we tell her, O how long 
The days all seemed, when she was gone, 
And how we welcomed back the light 
Which brought an end to weary night, 
And how we sought, with work and stir, 
To ease the hearts that ached for her. 
Ah no ! we cannot tell her this ; 
Our years of grief, as childhood's sorrow 
Dies in the sunlight of the morrow. 
Fade into whiteness, at her kiss. 

But there is One in all that bliss. 
Who knows the spirit's weariness ; 
Nor time, nor place, with mighty bar 
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Can shut Him from our dwelling-place, 

More than th' casement keeps the evening star 

From shining on my face. 

Awhile our hearts were well-nigh dumb 
Ev'n though He said, " I surely come," 
Awhile we trod with eager feet 
The stony roads, the Lord to meet ; 
Forgot that we had heard Him say, 
" Fear not, I am with you alway." 
Abiding here, through day and nighty 
Abiding there, in endless light 

She is forever with the Lord ! 

I know they take sweet counsel there — 

Remembering what we loved below, 

She smiles to see our mansions grow 

With gifts so wonderfully feir, 

And longs with pure and deep delight 

To see our look of glad surprise 

When first we enter Paradise. 

Christine Chapun, 
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" What ii the link one IhinUng ibout ? 
VcTT WDDilerfu] thinga, no doulil, — 

Up among the hills — hard by the shadow 
of forests, and the blithe babble of mountain 
brooks, within hearing of bird song and the 
happy sound of free country life, in the summer 
of 1850, a new life awoke. 

This common, yet ever incomprehensible 
mystery of life ! How instantly it recurs, yet 
in every instance how is the wonder as fresh 
and vast, as if it were the only ! Who, of all 
that bend over the new-comer, shall look into 
the future, and tell us what he beholdeth therein, 
for this little maiden ? What conjury of love 
shall trace the prophecy of the years that are 
to come ? 

" The oracle is dumb." 

Baby eyes and Ups close fast over all the 
possibilities of brain and tongue. The tight 
shut fingers refuse to hint at the manifold 
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labors of larger hands ; and the dainty pink 
feet, what thought can they awaken of pil- 
grim travel and halting tread ? 

Yet, for all the silence, the earth is fairer 
and holier from this day for one more father, 
and her own birthday sanctified henceforth to 
another mother, because it commemorates the 
doubled flow of her own life-tides in this little 
daughter. 

What shall her name be ? Good angels 
whisper to her! Bid her fulfill the prophecy 
of her christening, for she is called "Agnes 
Elizabeth." 

God keep her pure and strong! for what 
of sacrifice and self-renunciation may not life 
have in store for this new existence, guarded 
and close folded by all the ministries of love, 
from the rough winds of the stormy outer 
world } Christ, hold her in thy sleepless care, 
for otherwise, how shall she run, unharmed, the 
dread gauntlet of temptation which the future 
is always arraying for each on-coming soul } 

The weeks and months pass silently, stead- 
ily, each making its new revelations to the baby 
eyes and ears, hands and feet. Each arouses 
new perceptions in the waking brain, and stirs 
the trembling emotions of love and fear in the 
tiny heart. 
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O mother, " holding an eternity in your 
arms ! " the months are passing, and before you 
wist, the little feet have climbed to uprightness, 
and have started upon their long path. The 
clasping arms are already reaching forth for 
the wonderful, beautiful things that hang every- 
where before the eager eyes. The tongue has 
uttered its sweet, broken lispings of our mortal 
speech, the long robes of infancy have fallen 
from the round, fair form, and baby Agnes is a 
baby no longer ! 



II. 



" I am old — so old, I can write a letter. 
My birthday lessons are done. 
The lambs play always — they know no better, 
They are only one times one." 

Babyhood gone, how does the unfolding life 
develop ? 

Let us go back to those early years, and 
gather up some of their sayings and doings, for 
more markedly in this character than in most, 
they were an index to the years that were to 
come. 

It was wonderful how, as one who knew 
her from infancy once remarked, Agnes almost 
with her first breath asserted her strong in- 
dividuality. Even her baby graces were mod- 
ified and controlled by the strong, reliant, self- 
poised intelligence, which weighed, calculated, 
determined all questions for itself, asking no 
help of any other soul. 

Her mother said, in speaking of her, " She 
had the most alone?tess of character that I ever 
met in any human being." 

Self-will is so ordinary a development in 
children, that its absence is noteworthy. Self- 
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will Agnes had in strong measure, yet it was 
so permeated by other elements of character, 
that, to a large extent, this trait lost the seem- 
ing of ordinary willfulness. Even in the 
days of her very little girlhood, her judgments 
were mature, and she could hardly be sur- 
prised upon any subject within her mental 
range, concerning which her ideas were not 
definite and positive. 

She was not at all " lovely," in the ordinary 
sense of that word. Every element in her 
mental make-up was of the strong, vigorous 
type- 
Enthusiastic, passionate in her attachments, 
chivalrous in her defense of what she deemed 
deserving, wherever found, tumultuous in her 
griefs, daring in her indignations, when she 
held any, — is it strange that a mother's soul 
should have sometimes been dismayed in the 
curb and check and guidance she would lay 
upon this daring spirit, whose possibilities were 
so vast for good or evil ? 

Agnes seemed hardly to know the sensation 
of fear. When two years old, or thereabouts, 
she used to traverse, in the evenings, the long 
halls of her early home, after she had been 
safely tucked in her little bed for the night, un- 
dismayed by the silence, loneliness, and dark- 
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iiess. In her white nightgown she made her 
journey, and walking into the room where the 
family were assembled, she wonld seat herself 
in her small rocking-chair, and with perfect 
gravity and composure listen to what was said, 
and enjoy all that was to be seen. It thus fell 
■jut, of necessity, that the white clad baby was 
often obliged to make a return journey to her 
bed, the which she performed with equal self- 
reliance and composure. A marvelous inge- 
nuity and shrewdness dwelt within this child's 
brain, which the following incident will illus- 
trate. During an absence of her mother one 
day, she was left in the care of her great- 
grandmamma, between whom and herself ex- 
isted a very warm affection, Upon this par- 
ticular occasion, however, Aggie's spirit of 
adventure and experiment was aroused, and 
by dint of shaking her lithe little body, and 
loosening the fastenings her fingers could 
reach, she suddenly stood before the astounded 
old lady almost devoid of clothing. 

" Aggie," she said, in dismay, " what are you 
doing ? Put on your clothes this moment ! 
What would your mother say, if she knew of 
such behavior .' I shall punish you, if you 
do not obey me ! " 

Through all this outburst of entreaty, expos- 
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tulation, and command the child stood unper- 
turbed, enjoying the fun of the adventure to 
the fullest extent, and concluded her defiance 
of grandma's impotent commands by curling 
herself up under a table, whither the shrewd 
little rebel very well knew with the unmanage- 
able weight of her monitress, she could not 
follow her. From this stronghold, when her 
end had been attained, she at last emerged, 
and having dressed herself, set her wits to the 
work of helping her out of the difficulty into 
which she had drawn herself Mamma would 
soon return, and grandma, baffled thus far by 
this daring course of action, would be very sure 
to report her misdemeanors at head- quarters. 
Something must be done immediately to avert 
the dreaded penalty of her wrong-doing. At 
last, she said, — 

" Grandmother, you know nothing offends 
my mother so much as to have anybody punish 
one of her children. She says if there is any 
punishing to do, she wishes to do it. Now, 
grandmother, if you won't tell mamma that I 
took off my clothes, I won't tell her that you 
said you'd whip me if I didn't mind you ; you 
know she'll be very angry with you ! " 

This device speaks for the tact and penetra- 
tion of the brain which originated it. That 
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dear old great-grandmother ! how she did enjoy 
telling this story of the child ! It was curious 
to observe the shrewdness with which Aggie 
would obey "the letter of the commandment," 
and yet depart utterly from its spirit. During 
the calls upon a friend, which she was fond of 
making with this same dear great-grandmother, 
the child fell into the fashion of habitually re- 
questing a lunch. This fact coming to her 
mother's knowledge was positively forbidden, 
and a repetition of the offense was to be fol- 
lowed by a suspension of the calls. 

During the next visit Agnes twisted and 
turned, loth to lose her lunch, yet slow to meet 
the penalty that disobedience would be sure to 
bring. At last, the exigency of the case sug- 
gested one possibility. 

" Grandmother," she said, " ar'n't you discour- 
aged to death, that I'm so hungry ? " 

When Agnes was six years old, her home 
was removed to Newton, fairest of towns, and 
to this locality her strong, impulsive nature 
very early attached itself, with an affection that 
grew with her grovrth, and strengthened with 
her strength. With every year, the numberless 
nooks and retreats of all the beautiful vicinity 
became known more fully to her, through her 
numerous rides on horseback. With, as has 
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been said, no conception of fear, she began this 
exercise when but about seven years old, and 
for years rode with perfect freedom through all 
the country for miles about, in most unconven- 
tional and independent fashion. 

A droll spectacle the little woman presented, 
when she was fairly ready for a ride to Wal- 
tham, some eight miles from home, where 
dwelt one of her dear friends. Appearances 
were not at all in the line of her anxieties, and 
in happy unconsciousness of her comical gear, 
she used to ride off upon the canter in her lit- 
tle riding-dress and hat or Shaker sim-bonnet, 
her luncheon hanging in a small tin pail from 
her saddle, supplemented by a calico bag, con- 
taining her doll and its wardrobe. 

A comical experience befell the small horse- 
woman, in connection with this same pony. Rid- 
ing one day it took Aggie's fancy to guide hira 
through a shallow brook that crossed her way. 
But pony had his own private fancies to consult, 
as well as those of his mistress, and when mid- 
way the brook, deliberately lay down, giving him- 
self and her a thorough wetting. When satis- 
fied with his bath, he proceeded on his way, and 
Aggie, stopping at a friend's, sent home a bulle- 
tin of her drenched condition, with a request for 
dry garments. 
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Long afterward, in speaking of her solitary 
rides, she said to her sister, " Guy, I begin to 
think that I wasn't like other children. I never 
felt lonely when I took those rides to Waltham. 
The clouds always took strange forms, and made 
pictures for me, and even the trees and shrubs 
seemed alive, and were company." Imagina- 
tion was her handmaiden, and she needed no 
other, in those free, happy days of childhood, 
when all the world was made but for her light- 
hearted pleasure ! 

It will not be a matter of surprise that with 
so thoroughly living and earnest a nature as 
Agnes' there must have been a continual out- 
growth of unique thought and action. People 
who knew her, came to say, " What was Aggie's 
last } " so sure were they of something droll or 
piquant. Indeed, so full of entertaining anec- 
dote are the years of her early childhood, that 
a volume might almost be made up of them. 
A few, however, will suffice, as illustrating the 
character so early throwing its individual out- 
shoots into thought and action. 

One of the earliest idiosyncrasies manifested 
by this little girl was the passion of making 
a sensation. Anything which would cause 
people to open eyes or mouths of astonish- 
ment, she would say or do. Truth sank intc 
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insignificance when compared with effect. Her 
" big stories " were astonishing, and seemed all 
the more extraordinary, for the solemnity and 
self-possession with which she delivered them. 

One day when visiting, she remarked cas- 
ually to the lady of the house, that once upon 
a time she went upon a journey with her 
mother, and that suddenly a whale jumped up 
from the sea, and nearly bit off the end of the 
boat in which they were sailing. This was a 
Startling statement. 

" Why, Aggie," replied her auditor, " I never 
heard your mamma mention this." 

" I dare say not," was the indifferent answer, 

" I think I will ask her about the matter," 
continued the lady. 

A tight place for the small sinner, but few 
exigencies were beyond her ingenuity, and she 
replied with great suavity, " I am sure it 
would be quite useless for you to speak of it, 
for it happened so long ago, she has forgotten 
all about it I " 

Agnes went one day into the house of a neigh- 
bor, carrying the information that her uncle had 
just died, and she wished the company of the 
lady's little girl, in pursuit of flowers for the 
funeral, her mother not having as many as she 
I desired for the occasion. Having excited sufS- 
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cient surprise by her statements, and executed 
her ostensible errand, Agnes went home, scat- 
tering the flowers as she went. 

Entering the house one day in quite a des- 
perate way she said, " Mother, I have decided 
to become a circus rider." Upon an expres- 
sion of some surprise as to her intentions, she 
added, with all the emphasis born of convic- 
tion, " Well, somebody must do it, and I may as 
well be the one, as anybody else." 

She also expressed an intention of throwing 
herself from a window, that by some good for- 
tune she might break a bone, and so see her 
name noticed among " accidents " in the papers. 
To be so distinguished was better than noth- 
ing. 

Aggie by no means confined her love of effect 
to one line of action. She, one day, when about 
four years old, made a call at the house of a min- 
ister, whose preaching was not of especial inter- 
est to her mother. This fact, though passed 
over in silence in her presence, the quick-witted 
little woman had divined, and she determined 
to make capital thereof, for her own entertain- 
ment. 

Addressing herself to the good man, she re- 
marked, " Mr. -, my mother doesn't enjoy 

your preaching at all." 
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The minister politely ignored the information, 
and made no reply, hut Aggie was not thus easily 
to be cheated out of her " sensation." She ac- 
cordingly repeated her remark with more em- 
phasis, when the gentleman replied, " Why, then, 
does your mother come to hear me preach ? " 

" O," she responded, " she goes only to please 
my father ! " 

One summer evening, when company was 
assembled in the parlors, suddenly through the 
halls, from a chamber above, rang the startling 
summons, " Sister Emraa, come up here this 
minute, and tell me how to ask God not to 
make an earthquake I " Having heard some- 
what of earthquakes through her geography, 
and being seized with a sudden apprehension 
of the coming of one, she preferred the adop- 
tion of some specific means of averting the 
calamity, and wished definite instructions rel- 
ative to the same. 

Democracy was part and parcel of her make- 
up. Her hatred of caste began in her earliest 
childhood, and her indignation at any distinc- 
tions founded upon class in society, was vehe- 
ment Probably this feeling was owing to her 
uncommonly keen sense of justice, which 
through its jealous defense of human right, 
wherever existing, gravitated strongly to any 
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living creature whose chances seemed less to 
her than her own. Coupled with this feeling 
was a self-forgetting generosity which would 
bestow her all upon any who were needy. Her 
instinct always suggested the supply to be from 
her own wardrobe. 

She rarely had a little visitor that she did not 
beg to divide her treasures with her, and she 
frequently brought her favorite garments to the 
parlor, begging permission to bestow them upon 
others. On one occasion, during her mother's 
absence, she arrayed a family of very poor and 
untidy children in her best dresses, that they 
might " look well " in their pictures, which were 
to be taken by a travelling artist. 

Aggie's social nature, as might naturally be 
supposed, was as thoroughly alive as all her 
other faculties. 

One day, very soon after the removal to 
Newton, before much acquaintance had been 
made with the towns-people, great was the 
amazement of her mamma to see various 
private carriages stop at the door, bringing 
many children dressed in company attire. 

" Do you know what all this means, my 
daughter ? " 

" O yes, I thought I'd like to have a party, 
and so asked them to come. That's all ! " 
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This was a dilemma. What was to be done, 
and how should the young socialist be taught 
the serious nature of her " tricks and her man- 
ners" ? But one way appeared which seemed 
to offer a punishment in the line of the offense. 

"Aggie, you may put on your things, go 
out and stand by the gate, and tell the drivers 
when they come, that you have invited these 
children without your mother's knowledge, and 
they will be obliged to return to their homes." 
All this Aggie did, without a word of remon- 
strance, facing the embarrassment and morti- 
fication, since they were, she well knew, a 
necessity, with her usual courage and determi- 
nation. The punishment proved effectual. She 
never repeated the offense. 

Occasionally, by way of variety, she took the 
matter of her punishment into her own hands. 
A penitential voice was heard issuing from a 
closet, upon one occasion, — 

" Mother, can I come out .' " 

"Why, Aggie, how came you there?" 

"I didn't manifest a very proper spirit, and 
thought I had better go away by myself and 
I think about the matter." 

Agnes' fancy for making unceremonious 

■ calls was not easily eradicated. This fancy took 

various directions. She liked to drop in upon 
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people that were almost entire strangers to her, 
and with whom her mother had no acquaint- 
ance. There was a novelty and adventure in 
this kind of sociability. It was a departure 
from old conventional ruts, and when remon- 
strated with upon the fashion, she met the ob- 
jection by the argument, " Well, mother, you 
and father make calls upon the people you 
please, and I don*t see why I can't choose my 
friends just the same." This strong, self-deter- 
mining element in the child was unlike simple 
self-will. After she had reached young lady- 
hood and yielded her personal preferences and 
courses to those of her parents, from prin- 
ciple, there was never any submission of her 
opinions and judgment. These remained un- 
affected. She would often say, in following 
some course desired by her parents, " I shall 
do as you wish, and should be glad if I could 
agree with you in your opinion, but I cannot 
at will change my convictions and judgment." 
Such a child as this, whose ideas were mature, 
defined, and controlling at so early a period, was 
no easy subject for parental guidance. She was 
restive under control, and fertile in expedient 
for evading rebuke. 

After a long and serious talk with her, at a 
time when her behavior had been very trying, 
her mother said, — 
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"Now, Aggie, you know that little girls who 
tell wrong stories and disobey their mothers, 
God can't have with Him." 

The child looked steadily at her mother 
through all she said, with no betrayal of feeling, 
and when she paused, remarked, — 

" I shall be mad enough, though, I guess, if I 
can't go to heaven ! " 

Ah ! the strong, rebellious little soul ! How 
bitter in essence may be the feeling of a very 
baby I Yet in this same fierce heat may the 
Master workman forge a soul that shall be 
strong and tried, and ring loyally to the stroke 
of his own great hand, when the time comes for 
the testing. 

Side by side with the enthusiastic love in 
Agnes' soul, stood up, also, a bold condemna- 
tion of any characteristic, wherever existing, 
that met with her disapproval. 

She knew neither fear nor favor, in ex- 
pressing her sentiments in this direction. 

One night, while repeating her prayers, she 
called to mind an offense bestowed upon her 
during the day by one member of the family, 
and concluded her petitions in this wise : — 

" O God, bless father and mother, and all 
the family with one blessed exception," 

The exercise of authority was with her as 
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natural as her breath, and yet she seemed en- 
tirely unconscious of it. Wherever she went, 
she became a regulating and central force, with 
no assumption of authority, but as a matter of 
course. This characteristic finds droll illus- 
tration in a little incident which occurred when 
she was perhaps five years old. 

Her executive powers were sometimes di- 
rected to dress-making. Finding a tractable 
subject for her experiments in a small damsel 
called " Betsey," she was wont to exercise her 
ingenuity in " fitting " the child after the most 
approved methods. Upon one occasion, " Bate- 
sey " (as Aggie called her) was observed stand- 
ing motionless under the fingers of the young 
artiste, tears coursing down her cheeks, but no 
word of complaint escaping her lips, "Why, 
Batesey," said somebody, " what is the matter ? " 
" Miss Aggie is sticking the pins into me," was 
the reply. In her zeal for art, the very pointed 
means of its attainment had escaped the obser- 
vation of the dress-maker, but the possibility of 
remonstrance did not occur to " Batesey." 

This same small " Batesey " figured frequently 
among the characters of Aggie's various exer- 
cises and drills. Somebody came one day 
upon a droll scene, the central figure of which 
was a doll arrayed for a funeral, the t 
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of which were then at their height. Some six 
children, "Batesey" included, had been dis- 
posed by Aggie about the dolly, to act in the 
capacity of mourners. All sat, according to 
instructions, at the same angle of grief, each 
applying to her eyes a small white cotton rag, 
with which she had been supplied by the mis- 
tress of ceremonies, and each adding her part 
to the tragic melancholy of the occasion. When 
the procession was formed, every mourner was 
obliged to hold the little white rag over her eyes, 
and to walk slowly, with bowed head, to the 
place of burial, which had been duly prepared. 

Every domestic about the house obeyed her 
unquestioningly, almost as soon as she could 
talk ; and this, not because she was overbearing 
or exacting, for no one was more sensitive to 
the abridgment of an inferior's rights than she 
— yet there was a personal authority in her 
simplest requests that insured obedience. 

Aggie's first regular experiment at school was 
made when she was six years old. She had no 
sooner entered the school-room than she an- 
nounced to the teacher that she had been told 
her mother never could get an arithmetic les- 
son, and so she should not expect a like require- 
ment of herself I 

During this first winter at school, when the 
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snow necessitated the use of the open sleigh 
for her transportation to and from the building, 
knowing that it would be unsafe to trust so 
small a morsel alone upon the back seat, her 
mother bade the man who drove, take her by 
his side in front. No sooner had the sleigh 
passed beyond sight of the house, than this 
six-year mite said decidedly, — 

" Stop the sleigh." 

" Why, Miss Aggie ? " 

" I don't choose to ride here. Put me on the 
back seat." 

Any possibility of not acceding to her de- 
mand does not seem to have entered the 
man's mind for a moment, notwithstanding the 
mother's order to the contrary ; so the little 
lady was placed according to her pleasure upon 
the back seat, and, as might be expected, rolled 
into the snow when the first corner was turned. 
This fact alone probably brought the circum- 
stance to her mother's knowledge. Upon ex- 
pressing her surprise that the man had dis- 
regarded her wishes, he said in astonishment, 
" Why, but marm, Miss Aggie didn't choose to 
sit on the front seat ! " 

Her wish settled the matter with him. 

Quaint, mature child ! how early began 
with her the troubled grapple with life's dread 
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problems, and mysterious questions! How 
early, too, she must learn that there can be no 
strength of human will, that must not meet 
and own its master, even in the blind resistless 
force of mere physical nature ; how much more, 
then, in the higher power of other minds ? 
When will she learn that all human will finds 
highest development when merged in the In- 
finite Pleasure, where it can never meet contra- 
diction, or fail of fulfillment ? 



III. 



" I have lost the sound child-sleeping 
Which the thunder could not break; 
Something, too, of the strong leaping 

Of the stag-like heart awake, 

Which the pale is low for keeping 

In the road it ought to take." 



Life generally strikes her average with all 
of us. 

She is juster than we think. If she endows 
a child with vigorous physical health, she oft- 
times says, " Be grateful, and wait patiently if 
the feet of the intellect halt behind those of 
another, whose feebler body must be nursed 
and petted into strength and endurance." 

So, also, uncommon mental grasp and pre- 
eminent executive ability do not always find 
habitation in the same personality. 

It was the more remarkable, therefore, how 
as the earlier years of childhood passed, side 
by side with Agnes' quick, restless, eager men- 
tal outreachings, developed an equally marked 
ability in the line of practical endeavor and 
accomplishment. 

Carrying into this project, as into all others, 
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her own unassisted opinions and plans, she be- 
gan, when ten years old, a school, upon her 
fether's place, for the benefit of the children of 
the people employed thereabouts, whose educa- 
tion she felt to be neglected. 

This little school was quite a model institu- 
tion. To it she gave all her enthusiasm, per- 
sistency, and interest. For some time, it was 
an entertainment with guests at the house, to 
visit Aggie's institute. The same unconscious 
authority, which she carried everywhere, clad 
her here, as with a garment. 

Cleanliness was an absolute requirement 
from each scholar, and it was not an infrequent 
circumstance to see a scattering of the group 
of children when their teacher came within 
sight, as the exclamation was heard, " Miss 
Aggie is coming ! Now we must wash our 
iacesi" 

All the machinery of any school was scrupu- 
lously maintained in this. Credits and checks 
were used ; order and promptness rigidly main- 
tained. The exercises were always opened 
with Bible reading and the Lord's Prayer. 
But the work grew too absorbing. All her 
time outside her own school hours — all her 
space for rest and recreation — was devoted 
to this pet project, and at last her father's 
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command was necessary to suspend the labor 
which grew too heavy for the young shoulders. 

To receive, was with Agnes but to give. 
Taking lessons about this time in the art of 
making wax-flowers, she repeated each day's 
instruction, as soon as received, to her young 
friends, that they might also become possessed 
of the same accomplishment. 

Aggie's influence over children extended 
itself in other directions than in the line of 
teaching. 

She possessed a strong attraction to and for 
them, and was wont to give the benefit of her 
magnetism to tired-out mothers. 

One such certainly could bear testimony to 
her helpful power, when, for some time she 
came in almost daily at the baby's nap time, 
and taking him from her arms, won the ner- 
vous, wakeful child to sleep, willing were he 
or no. 

Aggie's love of geography was evidenced 
very early. It was a favorite entertainment 
with her to seat herself upon a cricket before 
a chair, upon which she had outspread an 
atlas, and trace imaginary trips upon the vari- 
ous maps thereof. 

This fashion of anticipating her actual jour- 
neyings followed her all her life, as will be 
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seen when we come to her experiences abroad. 
When between twelve and thirteen years of 
age, Agnes attended, for the first time, a school 
where she was obliged to study systematically. 
At the end of her first term she was attacked 
with a violent typhoid fever, her recovery from 
which was not anticipated. 

During all the ravings of delirium, she re- 
turned to her lessons, reciting with perfect 
accuracy long passages from history, and re- 
hearsing her tasks in geography. The story 
of the " Tarpeian Rock " she told with a great 
deal of force and beauty. 

When at last, after disease had striven in 
vain for mastery, and Agnes did again come up 
into life and its actitivies, it was with an en- 
feebled physique which, her friends feel, was 
never again restored to its former strength and 
vigor. 

Reticent concerning her own suffering, it 
was not until years after this illness, that she 
confessed to the pain which a kneeling or stoop- 
ing posture produced in her lungs, thereafter. 

Thus early began her fight for life, and as 
early her continual struggle to bear, by herself, 
the weariness and debility with the knowledge 
of which she would not sadden her friends. 

Sometimes, an involuntary expression of suf- 
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fering would escape her, in the presence of her 
sister, only to be followed by another — "I will 
never forgive you, Guy, if you tell father and 
mother that I feel sick ; they would feel anxious, 
and I do not wish them to be troubled." 

This heroism of endurance ! It is to the hero- 
ism of daring deeds, as the patient bearing of 
the loyal colors through the long day's fight, to 
the single bayonet charge upon the enemy, 
under the inspiration of martial music and the 
gallant cheer of the commander's voice ! 

Beginning thus early to thrust beneath the 
feet of her spirit the feebleness of the body, and 
conjuring it to silence the voice of its suffering, 
that the soul might work untrammeled, who 
will not see in this young girl the stuff whereof 
martyrs have been made, through all the cen- 
turies ? 

She needed only the conviction of duty, and 
this being given, would lay her head as unflinch- 
ingly upon the block, as upon her pillow. 

What heights shall not such a soul attain, 
when informed and transfigured by the Spirit 
of God .? 

Three and a half years after she had put on 
immortality, while looking over the papers con- 
tained in an old writing-desk, which Agnes had 
not used for some years previous to her leav- 
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ing home, her mother came upon an envelope 
sealed, and bearing upon its face the wbrds, 
heavily underscored, — 

" Very strictly private ; to be opened by no 
one, upon any conditions." 

The mother hesitated a moment, before break- 
ing the seal of this document. Its privacy still 
seemed sacred to its writer, although for her, 
all circumstances of earth had so long been 
past. 

The envelope was foundto contain a solemn 
pledge, dated Sunday, April 13, 1862, written 
during the time immediately succeeding Aggie's 
recovery from the same typhoid fever of which 
mention has been made. The pledge was as 
follows : — 



" I do henceforth and forever give myself to 
the Lord Jesus Christ. I give my soul to Him ; 
my body to work for Him ; my tongue to speak 
for Him ; my hands to work for Him : I give 
my whole self to Him, to be forever his. He 
will keep me, guide me, and guard me. I must 
seek Him every day, I must love Him better 
than all the rest of the world. I must do as I 
know He wants me to do, and all I do must 
be to please Him. I must love to read his 
Word, and love to go to his house. I must 
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do all the good I can, in all the ways I can. 
Not one of all these things can I do, without 
his help ; and He will help me, if I come to 
Him with my whole heart : if I give up all to 
Him, He will, I am certain, help me, if I ear- 
nestly desire Him to do so, and with my whole 
heart, as I trust I do. Agnes E. C ." 

Beneath the pledge was added the following 
postscript, dated July 5, 1863. 

" This promise I have broken, but I will make 
another, and will try to keep it more faithfully, 
Our Father helping me. May I make it more 
solemnly than this, and with a firmer faith, and 
a more earnest wish to keep it. 

" Aga E. C . 

** In my room." 

It was significant of this child's clear com- 
prehension of truth, that as she recovered from 
her fearful illness, and came back to the ac- 
tivities of life, she recognized so distinctly 
the breadth and depth of the claim which 
her Heavenly Father had upon her life and 
love. 

Study bore heavily upon Agnes' powers. She 
studied, as she did everything else, heartily, 
enthusiastically, and thoroughly. 
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Hungry as a scholar, she worked with all her 
might, and was repeatedly obliged to leave 
school, from physical exhaustion. This was 
always done, however, under protest. 

A necessity in the judgment of parents and 
friends, she must yield thereto, but was restless 
and unhappy in the alternative, 

Not far from this time a little brother of 
Agnes went from the beauty of their earthly 
home, to the glories of the heavenly, which 
" eye hath not seen." 

In so intense a nature as his sister's, such a 
loss sank deep. 

The fourth of July after little Willie's depar- 
ture came. It brought back vividly the day, a 
year previous, when the child had joined with 
all his glad little soul in the sports and celebra- 
tions of the other children. 

Everything was full of the memory. " O 
mother," said Aggie, " how can we live through 
this day ? " 

" I have been feeling the same thing," was 
the reply, " and I can think of nothing that will 
make it endurable, unless we see how many 
we can make happy through its hours." 

With this suggestion, Aggie set herself to the 
work, and through the long, sultry day, labored 
with all her powers for the end in view. 
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As a singular illustration of the way in which 
God works with those who work with Him, it is 
interesting to know that some service of love 
was that day rendered, if but in the giving of 
the " cup of cold water " to one hundred and 
fifty people ! 

The death of this little brother lay in her soul 
with an intensity of sorrow, for a long time. 
Four years after his translation, during a social 
gathering in her home, she entered one of the 
rooms, and finding all the seats occupied, save 
one upon an ottoman, she stepped to a firiend, 
and whispered, "Will you please change seats 
with me ? " She afterward explained, " Willie's 
casket stood there, and I have never been able 
to sit there since." 

Strange intensity and maturity of feeling this, 
in a young, happy girl ! 

It would be impossible to express the strong 
patriotic passion which took possession of 
Agnes* soul, during our late dread civil war. 

Aside from her strong love of home and 
country, there was an heroic element in her 
make-up such as fired Joan d'Arc, and sent her 
to face death before the jaws of the cannon. 

There was that within her which would have 
responded to the call — 

" From battle-field to stake, 
Danger embracing.*' 
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But since she might not face her country's 
enemies in actual conflict, she would do good 
service at home. 

" I intend to have a fair for the Christian 
Commission," she announced one day. " Now, 
mother, I shall do just that thing, and you will 
see that it will he carried through 1 " 

Such a plan, and its realization, by a girl of 
fourteen, did not seem very feasible, but her 
mother thought it a harmless enthusiasm, and 
did not oppose her, though entertaining no 
belief in the success of the undertaking. 

Agnes formed her plans during the spring 
of 1S64. She went steadily on with the work. 
Everybody was enlisted In the enterprise. 
Everybody's services were engaged in whatever 
form they were available. Money, articles for 
sale, labor, any or all of these contributions she 
did not hesitate to request and urge. 

As the weeks passed on, the project grew to 
so formidable dimensions, that her mother was 
obliged to enter into the work, and help her 
with its execution. Imparting the enthusiasm 
of her own character to her girl friends, this 
corps of assistants labored with zeal and effect, 
heartily bearing part in all her plans, and mak- 
ing themselves one with her in interest. 

The result of the effort was a fair, during the 
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following September, the gains of which, in one 
evening, for the Christian Commission were 
^1,200. 

After the enfranchisement of the negroes, 
Agnes' wish to go South as a teacher of freed- 
men became intense. Her sympathies with 
this race, as may be inferred, were very strong ; 
nature and education had made them so, and it 
was a sore disappointment to her that her lack 
of strength rendered such a project unwise in 
her father's judgment. But her strong feel- 
ing yielded to his opinion, and she contented 
herself with doing for the freedmen, and the 
country generally, as best she could, here at 
home, proving herself as true and brave a 
soldier as ever laid down his life in defense of 
its liberties, at Gettysburg or Manassas. 



IV. 



" And so, as years shall chase 
Each other's shadows, thou wilt less resemble 
Thy fellows of the earth, who toil and tremble, 
Than him thou seest not, thine Angel bold 
Yet meek, whose ever lifted eyes behold 
The Ever-Loving* s face 1 " 

In September of 1 863, Agnes was placed at 
a small family school in Andover, in the hope 
that by a change of air, and with no strong 
incentives arising from a large community of 
study, she might be induced to work in moder- 
ation. At the end of May, her teacher wrote 
that much as she deprecated her return home, 
she must, in conscience, advise to such a step. 
With such a nature as hers, nothing could be 
done " by halves." 

Agnes was literally "studying herself to 
death." And so she came home again, pale, 
haggard, and nervous, her slender figure 
slighter than ever. 

It was, however, with no heart of resignation 
that she yielded to this temporary necessity ; 
and so soon as she had rallied sufficiently to 
make a consent to her wish possible, she again 
attacked her books, this time in Brooklyn, dur- 

3 
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ing the winter of 1864-65, while visiting her 
sister. It was during this visit, while attending 
the prayer-meetings of Mr. Beecher's church, 
that her friends feel the mightier movings of 
the Spirit of God stirred this strong, intense 
soul. 

But as yet, to feel was not to obey. Reticent 
of her deeper feelings, she disliked any inter- 
ference therewith, and held the key of her heart 
with jealous grasp, lest any human knowledge 
should divine her experiences. 

As she grew into larger thought, and the 
earnest character of life opened before her, 
truth became the underlying element of her 
nature. The love of effect which so marked 
her as a little child, the strong imagination, 
which invested inanimate nature with life early 
in her girlhood, were now merged in, and over- 
swept by the awful earnestness she was begin- 
ning to find in the life all about her. Shows 
and seemings sickened her. She was thor- 
oughly honest, and even when weighing the 
vast questions with which her own soul had to 
do, she shrank with a proud sensitiveness from 
arraying her mental exercises before other eyes 
than her own. 

When fifteen, Agnes spent her first winter 
in Boston. 
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To everything connected with Massachu- 
setts, her heart was loyal, and of Boston she 
was proud, as became a daughter of " The old 
Bay State." 

Music was a master passion with her, and 
the opportunities for gratifying this love, while 
in the city, were eagerly improved. 

" Mother," she said one day, " I intend to 

attend church, There is better music 

there than in any other church in the city." 

This announcement did not even take to it- 
self the compliment of request. It was simply 
a declaration ; another outgrowth of the strong, 
self-posed spirit, that would elect her own 
courses, and accord her will its royal prerog- 
ative before her girlhood was past. 

How shall so resolute a soul be met wisely, 
kindly, firmly ? 

" Agnes," was the answer, " I am shocked 
and grieved, that you should for a moment 
think of attending a church, where I feel that 
my Saviour' is dishonored. So long as you 
remain under my influence and control, I can 
never consent to your so doing. But you may 
go to any church in the city, where Christ and 
his gospel are declared." 

This verdict was final, and it was not Agnes' 
I &shion to ui^e her points, when met with decis- 
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ion, so she accepted the fact ; but upon the 
Sabbath following this conversation, when the 
church bells rang, instead of accompanying 
her mother to her place of worship, Aggie 
started off by herself and began her course of 
church visiting, with an end to her own final 
decision. 

After several Sabbaths thus spent, she at 
last came to her conclusion. 

" Well, mother, I shall go to the Old South. 
I suppose you think the gospel is preached 

there. The next best music to that at 

church is there." 

" Very well," was the reply. 

With such a soul to influence, it was thought 
wiser to grant it the greatest liberty consistent 
with safety. For some three months Agnes 
went alone to the Old South, sitting by her- 
self in the gallery. The pastors were strangers 
to her family, and she never stopped after 
church service was over, to make herself 
known, but returned, as she came, alone. 

There was at this time a more than ordinary 
religious interest pervading the city. O ! if 
Aggie might be won to Christ! But the 
weeks passed on, and no comment upon 
preacher or sermons ever passed her lips ; 
only occasional delight was expressed in the 
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music. At last, she remarked, "Dr. M 

preached a splendid sermon to-day." 

Here was a little space for suggestion. 

"Aggie," said her mother, "you know I do 

not know Dr. M , I wish you would let 

me invite him to take tea with us, and then 
you might have an opportunity to see hira." 

The simple request was like fire to powder. 
Was she not already waging fierce fight with 
her own soul ? Christ was striving with her 
will, but other agency should have naught to 
do with this controversy. 

Drawing up her slender figure, she said de- 
cisively, " Mother, I do not wish Dr. M 

or any other person to speak to me upon the 
subject of religion. I prefer to keep my own 
counsel." 

It was not strange that from this hour 
father and mother said to each other, " We 
must leave her with the Spirit of God ! " 

Some three weeks after this incident, Agnes 
returned after church, and bringing out her 
words with an effort, as if she had forced her- 
self to the point of speech, she said, ■ — 

" Mother, Dr. M has invited anybody 

who would like to talk with him upon the sub- 
ject of religion, to come to his house to-morrow 
evening. Can I go ? " 
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Astonishment and gratitude did not betray 
themselves in the quiet reply, " Certainly, 
Aggie." 

It was unsafe to interfere, by further word, 
with the work which the Lord had evidently 
begun with her child, and thankfully the 
mother left it in his hands for completion. 

Monday night came. The account of the in- 
terview between Agnes and her pastor, I have 
from his own lips. 

A rainy evening found the young girl the 
only person at the appointed meeting. Of 
course, being an entire stranger, he inquired 
her name. 

" Agnes C ." 

" Do you attend my church } I don't remem- 
ber any family of your name in the congrega- 
tion." 

" / attend your church. My family go else- 
where." 

" I know of no one by your name, save Gov- 
ernor C , Are you a relative of his ? " 

" I am his daughter." 

By this time the minister's surprise had in- 
creased to wonder. That this young girl 
should attend his church, when the religious 
home of the household was elsewhere, puzzled 
him. He began to think that she must have 
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come upon other errand than he had sup- 
posed. 

" This is a stormy evening for you to he out 
alone." he said. 

"The man is waiting for me at the door." 

" Ah ! Had you any special business with 
me ?" 

" I came in acceptance of your invitation, 
given from your pulpit last Sunday." 

" Then you have special religious interest .' " 

" No, sir ; but I think I have been living 
a very worldly life, and it is time I turned 
about." 

" Miss C , what do you think conversion 

is?" 

" I suppose it is taking Jesus Christ to be 
my Lord and Master." 

" I think that is exactly it. And you think 
you have not done this } " 

"I do uol think I have taken Jesus Christ 
for my Lord and Master." This was repeated 
slowly and with emphasis. 

" How long a time do you think it requires 
to become converted ? " 

" I suppose, an instant." 

" You say you do not think you have taken 
Jesus Christ for your Lord and Master. What 
if you let this be the instant when you do 
this .' ■' 
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Then, for the first time during the interview, 
her eyes filled with tears, and after a little 
pause, she raised her head, and said, — 

" I will. From this moment I am a Chris- 
"tian ! " 

After a little further conversation, she rose, 
saying, — 

" I think I must not keep the man waiting 
for me any longer," and departed for home, 
carrying a heart loyal from thenceforth to " the 
Lord who bought her." 

What grander religious experience could any 
ask.? What more than the hearty, voluntary 
yielding of this strong, earnest will unto the 
blessed will of God } What more complete 
offering than the bringing of her honesty, en- 
ergy, fearlessness, taste, unselfishness, heroism, 
enthusiasm, love, to the service of her King 
and Saviour? 

The strong affection which she held for Dr. 

M y led Agnes to desire a connection with 

the Old South Church, when the time came 
for her public confession of Christ. To yield 
this desire cost her a great sacrifice. But a 
stronger will than her own had now its abid- 
ing place within her soul, and when convinced 
that a connection with the church in Newton, 
'which held so many of her friends in its mem- 
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bership, would be more desirable, she yielded 
her preference cheerfully to the duty which 
asked the sacrifice. 

After returning thither for the summer, she 
one evening attended a prayer-meeting of an- 
other denomination than her own, in the exer- 
cises of which, women as well as men were re- 
quested to take part. After a hard struggle, 
and with so much of agitation that she trem- 
bled from head to foot, she rose and said, " I 
have resolved to take Jesus Christ as my Lord 
and Master," and then sat down. She after- 
wards said that she felt as if she ought to 
define her position, and must therefore bear 
testimony to the Lord, when He seemed to 
indicate that He had given her fitting oppor- 
tunity for so doing. 

She came before the committee of the church 
for examination, with as happy a heart as 
Christ, youth, and gladness could give her. 
She had accepted the Lord with all her soul. 
He had said He would receive her if she came 
to Him, and she heartily believed Him, and 
had taken Him at his word. She was ready to 
rejoice in all the fair and good temporal gifts 
of his loving-kindness, as well as in his spirit- 
ual mercies. Such a spirit of intrinsic trust 
and hope was not to be saddened into fear and ■ 
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doubt by any distrust or conventionality of 
men. When asked if she would be willing to 
give up all the pleasures of the world, she an- 
swered with cheerful simplicity, "I enjoy life 
very much. It is full of pleasure to me ; but if 
you will change the form of your question a lit- 
tle, I can answer you. If any pleasure ever 
comes between my duty to Christ and my soul, 
I think He will help me to renounce it for 
Him." 

Tradition, or the faith of others, however 
much revered, could not be accepted as a basis 
for her individual faith, by a mind like Agnes'. 
All points of doctrinal difficulty must receive 
her personal acceptance ; she would never rest 
content with that of another. It was some 
time before her question with reference to the 
sacrament of Infant Baptism received satisfac- 
tory settlement in her own belief. When asked 
if she could not honor by her own acknowl- 
edgment the dedication which her parents 
had made of her to God in her infancy, she 
said, — 

" I revere my father and mother, but in all 
matters of religious faith, the settlement must 
lie between the individual soul and God." 

A further attempt was made at school^ and 
for the last time, at Auburndale, but here, as at 
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Andover, the teachers were forced to advise 
her return home. The principal wrote, — 

" Her influence in the school is such that I 
should wish lier to stay, if she did not open a 
book, but I think she ought to be at home. 
She carries the religious interest of the entire 
school upon her shoulders." This her home 
friends could well believe. The statement was 
in keeping with a remark made during a visit 
at home, after she went to Auburndale. 

" Mother, I am very unhappy because 

doesn't become a Christian " (mentioning one 
of the scholars at the seminary), 

" Agnes, you do very wrong to speak as you 
do. After you have done your duty toward 
her, you must leave her to God." 

"Yes, but mother, how do I know that I 
have done all my duty toward her .' " 

After Agnes' departure, the same school 
friend wrote the mother, — 

" If I am not a Christian, it will not be Ag- 
gie's fault ; " and yet three years later, another 
school friend said, " I have wished very much 
to see you, and tell you what Aggie was to me. 
She was like a ray of light in a dark place. 
She gave me more help in my religious life, 
than any other person." 

Ah! in what diversity of sweet and comfort- 
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ing ways may not God minister consolation to 
stricken hearts ! He sends after them, all 
unexpectedly sometimes, a swift-footed messen- 
ger of blessed tidings, that shall bid them 
thank God, and take courage ! 

This outreaching responsibility did not con- 
fine itself to the care of souls alone. It had 
oversight of the bodies of her schoolmates also. 
Not a girl was enrolled upon the " Invalid 
Corps" at the seminary, but Agnes felt per- 
sonally called upon to watch over the patient, 
and nurse her back to health. Oftentimes 
she did this, when the invalid in question 
might with more propriety have played nurse 
to her attendant. 

After the return from Aubumdale, eminent 
medical authority laid a veto upon any further 
attempt to attend school. For a little, it 
seemed as if Agnes could not submit to the 
sentence. 

" What is the use of living," she said, " if 
one can't study ? " 

But gradually she came to accept this cross, 
and to bear it cheerfully. 

As a diversion from the disappointment of 
her school hopes, a little fiie was suggested 
for her school friends. A large tent was 
pitched upon the broad home lawn, and the 
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pupils bidden to the feast from the seminary 
in which Agnes was so much interested. 

" My feter cltampeter" she was wont play- 
fully to call this gathering. Occurring in June 
of 1867, the occasion had all fair and beautiful 
accessories of flowers and greenery, to increase 
its interest, and left a pleasant memory behind 
it, to add to the perfection of the charming 
reality, 

Agnes' love of music grew with her years. 
It became almost a passion with her. When 
she heard Parepa sing in Boston, her enthusi- 
asm knew no bounds. Having attended one 
of her concerts with a friend then visiting at 
her father's, the vocal powers of the great ar- 
tiste came under remark at the breakfast table, 
the morning after. The guest, more distin- 
guished for scholarly than for musical attain- 
ment, marveled " that such sounds as hers 
should be heard with admiration ;" intimating, 
moreover, that one of his own daughters coidd 
equal, if not exceed her. Agnes sat speechless 
but choking, through the criticism, and after 
breakfast, was found in an adjoining closet, 
sobbing as if her heart would break. 

" Why, Aggie, what is the. matter ? " 

" Mother ! To think that anybody can talk 
so about such glorious music as that ! It is 
more than I can bear 1 " 
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This girl was not to be strait-laced by 
any bands of simple conventionality. Her 
convictions were too strong for such circum- 
vention. Her denouncement of what she con- 
sidered sin was made with no uncertain 
sound, and quite in disregard of attendant cir- 
cumstances. Her interest in all moral reform 
was intense, and no time or place influenced 
her in the condemnation of anything which 
she considered wrong. It was after a public 
disapproval of a private inconsistency, that 
her mother said to her, when they were 
alone, — 

" Agnes, you keep me in perpetual anxiety 
when I am with you in company ; I never can 
know what you may say next." 

" Mother, if a thing is wrong, and I know it 
to be so, I cannot see any reason why I may 
not say so, at any time." 

In the spring of 1866, Agnes visited Wash- 
ington, Intensely interested in the affairs of 
her country, a place of her frequent resort 
while there was the Senate. Indeed, she gained 
to herself the sobriquet of " the little Sena- 
tor." Hour after hour she was used to sit, 
following the arguments of the various speakers 
with unflagging attention. This interest in 
national matters by no means subsided after 
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her Washington visit was concluded. During 
her absence abroad, two years later, she main- 
tained a knowledge of all the principal bills 
which came before the Senate. Her knowledge of 
her country's affairs, during this visit to Europe, 
was derived, of necessity, chiefly through the 
medium of the English newspapers, to which 
she had more frequent access than to Ameri- 
can, and her indignation toward Great Britain 
and its position toward her own country, 
throughout the war, was intense. It was dur- 
ing her visit to Washington that the Civil 
Rights Bill passed Congress. The following 
letter written soon after this act, to her father 
expresses her feeling in view of the same. 

Washington, A^U% 1866. 
My DEAR Father, — We have a lovely morn- 
ing, clear but cold, after two days of rain and 



Is it not glorious ! the passage of the Civil 
Rights BUI, "the objections of the president not- 
withstanding " ? I send you a slip from the 
" Herald," a new paper, and an upholder of the 
president. I think it is abominable that such 
things are allowed, 

Friday evening, Dr, P took Emmie and 
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me to General Grant's last reception. Every- 
body was there. I saw all the distinguished 
people, and was introduced to some of them. 
President Johnson and his daughters were there, 
the former looking as happy as possible. I 
thought he would not seem very amiable. I 
suspect his coming was a mere matter of policy, 
to see how the people felt, and perhaps to show 
that he did not care. 

Alexander H. Stephens, Vice-President C. S. 
A., also graced the parlors of Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Qrant. He looks like a mummy. Some 
one brought him to introduce him to Emmie 
and me. I merely bowed, and drew back as* 
far as possible. The miserable traitor, in league 
with the infernal regions ! My blood boils, 
when I think of him at large in the capital, in 
a country he has done all in his power to 
ruin ! He shook hands and talked with Pres- 
ident Johnson. If / had shaken hands with him, 
I should never have dared to put my hand in 
either yours or Charles Sumner's, or in that of 
any other man, blessed with a Union-loving 
heart ! 

Semmes, the pirate, has been paroled, you 
know. What do you think of it ? 

Sunday evening. Senator W and his son 
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Hamilton called to see rae. Was he not polite ? 
Mr. A also called. I think it was exceed- 
ingly kind in both. However, I knew it was done 
out of love and respect for my father, so I take 
none of the glory to myself. 

On Monday, Hamilton W came to take 

Emmie and me to the Capitol, to hear the Civil 
Rights Bill passed in the House. After some 
little fussing and motioning on the part of the 
Democrats, it passed, with a vote of 132 to 41. 

When Speaker Colfax said, in a firm, clear 
voice, " that the bill entitled ' A bill to protect 
all persons in the United States in their civil 
rights,' having passed both branches of the 
Legislature, and been vetoed by the President, 
and according to the Constitution having again 
passed both Houses by a two thirds vote, there- 
fore it had become a law;" the galleries and 
the floor {both of which were crowded) burst 
into a perfect yell. Grave members stood up 
in their chairs, and waving both hands and 
hats, cheered at the tops of their voices. 
Ladies waved veils and handkerchiefs, Emmie 
and I put our heads down on the front of the 
seat, and shed a few tears. I did not know 
what else to do. It was a very exciting scene, 
and one never to be forgotten. It was glorious 
beyond description ! 
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On Monday morning each Senator who had 
voted for the passage of the bill, found on his 
desk a beautiful bouquet, and on Senator 
Trumbuirs desk stood an elegant basket of 
flowers, with a note something to this effect : — 

" We are exercising our civil rights. From 
the colored girls of Washington." 

The colored race have no refinement, no del- 
icacy, according to some people ! Was that a 
specimen of their lack of it ? 

Senator Trumbull said he did not know what 
they gave him a double share for, unless it was 
to divide with Doolittle and Cowan, who ought 
to have voted with him, but did not. 

Monday afternoon Mr. P took me over 

to Arlington and the freedmen's village. I 
enjoyed the trip very much. It is a shame 
that Government does not do more for those 
poor freedmen ; but I don't know but as much 
is done as could be expected, when there is 
such an occupant of the White House. 

Ever your most devoted daughter, 

Aga. 

During the first procession of the colored 
people which occurred after the passing of the 
Fifteenth Amendment, Agnes and a young 
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lady friend, whose interests, like her own, were 
heartily engaged for this race, entered fully 
into the responsibilities of their position. They 
determined to present the largest possible front 
of enthusiasm to the rejoicing freedmen. The 
two girls made their appearance first at one 
window, then at another ; rushing over the 
house, that they might be seen at as many 
points as possible. The procession having 
passed the house, they then hastened to the 
house of another friend upon another street, 
thus making an impression of numbers as far 
as it lay in their power to do so. 

An old colored domestic, in the family where 
Agnes was visiting, was greatly delighted at 
the enthusiasm of these visitors, and shook her 
round and jolly person with explosive laughter, 
as they flew from story to story, and window to 
window, in the zeal of their sympathy. 

Upon her return from this memorable visit to 
Washington, Agnes made a Uttle tarry with her 
sister in Brooklyn, before coming to Boston. 

She had not yet connected herself with the 
visible Church of Christ, Upon the Sabbath 
that she passed in Brooklyn, fell the commun- 
ion service at Mr. Beecher's Church. As the 
elements were passed, she evidenced strong 
feeling, and turning to the friend who sat be- 
side her, she said, her lips quivering with emo- 
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tion, " If God spares my life, this cup shall not i 
again pass me ! " Nor did it. 

The spirit which underlies her giving up I 
school is evidenced in the following note, writ- I 
ten during this same absence from home : 



My DEAR Mr. D : I am so much obliged ] 

for your kind letters. I wanted to see you be- 
fore I left Boston, but knew you were very busy 
all the time. I wish I could do a hundredth part 
as much for Christ as you do. Knowing that 
"obedience is the only service men or angels 
can render God, and that the lowliest obedience 
is often the highest service," it is very sweet to 
do a very little thing for Him, even if it is no 
more than trying to be glad to leave school, 
since He wishes it. 

Your kind invitation to W is, I assure 

you, very tempting, I shall hope to see you, as 
soon as I return. 

I have lately heard one thing to make me 

glad. Perhaps you remember Miss B at 

Aubumdaie. She is to be confirmed in the 
Episcopal Church, on the twelfth of May, and 
I think, as I earnestly pray, that she will be j 
faithful in the cause of the Lord. 

Please present my love to Mrs. D . 

I am very sincerely yours, 

Ar,A E C 
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With all her reticence in regard to her own 
lack of strength, there seem to have been a few 
instances when she intimated her conscious- 
ness of her ill health to others. 

Returning one day from a girls' prayer- 
meeting, with one of her friends, she said, 
"Annie, I don't think I shall live a great 
while. I don't expect to live more than two 
years. But I don't want them at home to 
know how I feel, because it would make thera 
unhappy, and do no good." 

At another time, when returning from a like 
meeting (where she was wont to pray so fer- 
vently as to forget the presence of others, using 
the pronoun "I," instead of "we"), she took 
from her pocket her httle Testament, and turn- 
ing to the fifteenth chapter of First Corinthians, 
read with emphasis the glorious words, " For 
this corruptible must put on incorruption, and 
this mortal must put on immortality." " How 
glorious ! how sublime!" she exclaimed. 

Even with the premonition of her own early 
twilight, she could enter with a solemn joy 
into the thought of the glory that lay be- 
yond it. 

But not one anxiety that was not absolutely 
necessary, would she awaken in the hearts 
that would bleed at the possibility which had 
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already begun to shade the summer sky of her 
own hope. 

When, a little later, physicians and friends 
suggested for her a trip to Europe, knowing 
it to have been the desire of her whole life, 
she entered into the project with a hope like 
theirs, that the change and the journey might 
give her new vigor. Yet under all the hope 
lay the foreboding, of which she " gave no 
sign,*' that all the balm of foreign airs might 
not add many years to her mortal life. 
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Although Agnes looked forward with de- 
light to her European journey, her joy was 
dampened by the fact that none of those so 
dear to her were also to enjoy a like pleasure. 

" It seems so selfish for me to go alone," she 
was wont to say. This feeling found further 
expression, when she said one day to her 
mother, — 

" Now, mother, I wish to know if any mem- 
ber of the family will have to go without any- 
thing, on account of my going abroad ; because 
I if any one will have to give up a single thing, 
I do not wish to go." 

For her sister, concerning whose rights as 
eldest daughter, she was almost ludicrously 
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sensitive, she deprecated the necessity whitii 1 
indicated that the younger should first enjoy I 
the privilege of foreign travel. 

" It is sister E 's right," she said, " as the i 

eldest and most worthy ! " 

This loyalty of love continued, with, if possi- 
ble, increased strength, up to the last hours of 
her earthly life ; and it was no figure of speech, 
when, after she had put on immortality, her 
mother said to this elder sister, " Of all the 
love that has gone from us, you have been one 
of the greatest losers," 

The time drew near for the projected jour- ■ 
ney. | 

" Girls, I don't want you to forget me while 
I am gone, and I don't want to be away a 
whole year without doing something. I think 
the best way to remember each other will be to 
work together for the Lord's poor. Let's have 
a little society. I am tired of ' Circles.' Do 
let us try some new geometrical figure. We 
will have a ' Charity Square,' for the ' Children's 
Home.' You work here, and I will work abroad, 
I shall be in the way of finding nice little rare 
things, and I will collect from place to place. 
Then by and by, I will send home a box, and 
you Tivill have prepared articles, so we can have 
a sale." So said Agnes. Her girl friends ral- 
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lied, as was their wont, and in an hour the con- 
stitution of the " Charity Square " was adopted, 
its officers, of which she was president, elected, 
and at the present time it is still maintained in 
loving memory of the hands which wrought so 
diligently in its behalf, now quiet in their last 
rest. 

The love of music, which was so strong a pas- 
sion with Agnes, cost her somewhat of sacri- 
fice. 

" Shall you attend operas, while you are 
abroad ? " her mother asked, one day, as they 
were discussing the plans for the journey. 

" Now, mother, why do you ask that question ? 
You know perfectly well what I shall do." 

" No, Agnes, I do not know what you will 
consider right in that respect." 

" Well, I don't say it is wrong for other peo- 
ple to go to opera, but I have decided that it 
won't do at all, for me. For a week after I 
have been, I can think of nothing else, and am 
half crazy, ray head is so full of it. Mother, I 
do wish you would tell me what places you 
would like me not to go to, while I am away ; 
then I shall feel sure I am following out your 
desires." 

" I cannot possibly lay out any course for 
you, Agnes ; I cannot tell what your ctrcum- 
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Stances may be. Only keep close to Christ, 
and seeking his guidance, I believe you will be 
led aright." 

With such a soul as this, there was never 
any halting or hesitation as to the direction in 
which duty lay. Agnes' opinions were defined 
and unalterable, and to believe any course to 
be duty, was to follow it. 

As the day of sail approached, the young 
girl's animation and interest began to flag. 

" O Guy ! " (her name for her only and idol- 
ized sister) she said, "just as soon as father 
said I might go, I wasn't half as glad as I 
thought I should be ! " 

The entire family gathered in Brooklyn, that 
they might be together for the few days pre- 
ceding the departure. It was only by a strong 
self-control, that Agnes maintained a passably 
cheerful exterior. Her physical debility was 
aggravated by the fearful mental repression she 
exercised, lest the beloved ones about her 
should be distressed above measure. 

When the morning of the day dawned, Feb- 
ruary 8, she awoke, and said to her sister, 
her voice dreary with distress, " O, is it morn- 
ing ! " and turned her wan white face to the 
wall, as if she wished the sun might never rise 
again. 
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Some of the partings were had at the house, 
for the mother could not see her go. The 
father and sister went with her on the tug to 
the steamer. 

One agonized cry, " O I must you go ? " 
Then the last kisses were given, the final good- 
byes uttered, and the narrow line of water 
between hearts breaking with parting, stretches, 
grows slowly, surely broader and vaster, and 
she has gone, past their arms, past their voices, 
past even their vision ; thank God, not past 
their prayers, or the infinite, all-encompassing 
Love, into the vast reaches of sea and sky! 

From her letters, Agnes' life for several 
months must be gained, and from her letters 
we make large extract, not only for this reason, 
but because of their intrinsic interest. Sea- 
sickness during the voyage prevented the 
intense enjoyment of the ocean which she 
would have had in it, under any other circum- 
stances. In this dreary necessity of most voy- 
agers, there is, however, the small and negative 
compensation of indifference to all loss, save 
that of terra firma, the greatest glory and sub- 
limity being regarded not infrequently with 
supreme disgust. 

Taking up the thread of her experiences 
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from the day of embarkation, her first letter, J 
dated " New York Harbor," runs as follows : — ' I 




Skip Ville de Paris, 4,05 p. m, I 
Fibruary S, 1868. f 

My dearest Father and Mother, — We ] 
are fairly imder way, and the cannon has said ] 
" Good-by " to my dear America. 

So far, I am not at all disturbed, and hope to ] 
get along better than I expected. The cabin is ' 
quite warm and comfortable, and as soon as the 
steam gets fairly up, our state-rooms will be 
so. 1 anticipate a pleasant voyage, a delightful 
journey, and a speedy return. I never realized 
how much I loved you ; how hard it would be 
to part with you. How glad I shall be to see 

you again. Cousin Annie, Dr. J , and 

Arthur W came on board to see me, after 

father left. I must hasten, as the pilot soon 
leaves. I know I shall have your love and 
prayers, and how inexpressibly precious they 
are, I just begin to comprehend. Shall mail 
letters from Brest. Have just been presented 
to some of the pasengers. Love to Addie, and 
all friends. With a heart full of love and 
thankfulness to you both. 

Always your own, Aggik 
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Brest, France, February iS, 1868. 
MV DEAR, DARLING MoTHER AND FATHER : 

I would give all the Old World and the New, for 
a sight of you. 

1 never knew till the " Ville de Paris " was 
separating us so fast, how perfectly lovely and 
precious you are, and how hard it would be to 
go away from you. At first, I thought I could 
not bear it, and nights I wished I were a baby 
in your lap ; but I am becoming very happy, 
and though I shall never cease to long for a 
sight of you, I am enjoying the land, and shall 
enjoy it more and more. And I shall enjoy 
American land more than ever mortal did be- 
fore. Where the delights of the sailor's life are, 
I am entirely unable to discover. 

About an hour after father left rae we set 



Did you receive my note sent from the ship 
by the pilot ? 

We had dinner about half past four, and 
were placed at the captain's table, and served 
with a grand French dinner. What yoit eat, 
both on the steamer and here in France, you 
must " take on trust," the various dishes are so 
composite. 

After the dinner we went to our state-room, 
and proceeded to make ourselves at home. 
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We sat up until about eight and a half o'clock, 
and then came the going to bed. I climbed, 

Yankee girl fashion, over M , up to my 

berth. It was not as soft as " downy pillows," 
being one hard mattress on canvas ; but still 
was very comfortable. We did not sleep 
soundly, and woke in the morning as forlorn a 

trio as you will often see, — all sick. M 

groaned and I grumbled, and then, vice versd. 

After a few moments, M y being a little 

easier, moaned out, " I hope sometime on the 
voyage to be able to see the sun rise ! " 

You can imagine my tone and feelings, as I 
replied, " I don't care whether the sun ever 
rises or sets ! " 

All day (Sunday) we were miserably sick, 
alternately relieving our stomachs and sleep- 
ing. 

They brought a cup of what they call " bouil- 
lon," to drink. I should think it was very fat 
beef soup. It was the most terrible beverage 
I ever smelt (for I could not taste it). 

The next day, Monday, was about as bad, 
and we kept our beds all day, as we had the 
day before, though we attempted to follow our 
instructions and resolutions to drag ourselves 
out of bed and dress. But after trying a few 
moments we gave it up, and did not attempt it 
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agaiQ next day. I had a bed made on the 
lounge, and lay there the rest of the voyage ; 
it was much more social, and easier than climb- 
ing so much when one feels so "puny." O 
mother, if you could come! How I do wish 
you would ; but my conscience would not let 
me urge you, for I know you would suffer dread- 
fully. I don't think father would be so sick. 

Friday I was up for a little while. So passed 
the days until Saturday, when we began to 
think we were approaching our horrid journey's 
end. (I will take that " horrid " back ; it was 
not so bad, but it was by no means charming.) 

I arose and dressed, and the hair-dresser 
came to untangle my hair. Poor fellow ! he 
was in desperation. I don't know how long it 
took him, but it was a terrific job. Sunday I 
dressed, arranged my own hair, and went up for 
the first time on the voyage to the deck, taking 
quite a lengthy promenade, and enjoying it 
very much. The air was fresh and delightful. 
On Saturday we had a sad accident. One of 
the sailors was thrown from the deck by a sail, 
into the water, and before they could lower a 
boat and reach him he had simk to rise no 
re. The poor fellow had a wife and two 
children, and the passengers made up a purse 
for them of five hundred francs. 
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The last four or five days I had a ravenous* 
appetite, and although I did not go once to 
the table after that first day, the stewardess 
brought all I wanted to my room, and we had 
everything very nice, although I often thought 
I should like some delicious Yankee cooking. 
One night I dreamed that you, mother, gave 
me some beefsteak and baked potato that you 
had prepared yourself, and how nice they did 
taste fi-om your own dear hands ! I woke to 
sickness, and could take nothing. I thought 
with Mrs. Howard, what a fool I was ever to 
leave my lovely home ! But, father, don't worry 
for fear I shall get to liking French cooking 
better than Yankee, for I am certain our dear 
home table is the nicest in the world. 

We had a great deal of fun on board the ship 
with Harriet the stewardess, and Jolie the 
cabin-boy. Harriet is a great buxom English 
woman — a kind-hearted creature, but not very 
refined. 

She always wore a white apron, and would 
come in every morning, and toss her hands 
round from under the apron, in a speech to us, 
the purport of which was that all our ails and 
ills came from persisting in staying in bed. 
Her name was " Harriet Agnes Atkins." At- 
kins was her first husband's name. The second 
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husband's name was Rouel, but she did not 
like him, and so does not take his name. And 
the cabin-boy's wife has left him with two little 
children and run off. So I perceive that con- 
jugal infelicities, so fashionable at home, are 
not confined there. 

Perhaps you will be happy to know that I 
have decided on allowing the su.sceptible hearts 
of the European Counts to remain untouched 
by my arrows, having firmly decided that when 
I once land in Boston, and in the arms of my 
father and mother, I shall never leave them 
again for anybody ! 

Tell dear 0r. I remembered his pre- 
scription, and bought a bottle of Port wine, 
and ate some arrowroot, but the latter was 
not nice as we have it at home. It was hot, 
and like glue. The Port wine, I think, did me 

a great deal of good. Dr. J 's chloroform 

gave me relief the last time I was much sick. 

On Monday the smell of the distant land 
made us all quite animated. We dressed, went 
up on deck, and walked. About four o'clock, 
a funny-looking black tug-boat came steam- 
ing up to us. How glad we were to see it I 
cannot tell you, but I thought, " Now if this 
were New York harbor, I think I should be 
more than glad I " Not that I don't expect to 
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enjoy my journey, by any means, but I felt a 
little drawing of the heart-strings towards half 
a dozen faces in my blessed America. 

We said " Good-by " with few regrets to the 
"Ville de Paris," although we all felt very 
grateful that she had brought us across so 
safely and comfortably. We made the shortest 
passage ever made, they said, being only eight 
days, eleven hours and a half, from New York 
to Brest — imless one made by the Inman 
line was a little shorter. During the passage, 
I came along with French very nicely. I did 
not have occasion to use it a great deal, but I 
could say all, or nearly all I wished very well. 
Harriet speaking English, we made known 
our wants, but as soon as we stepped upon 
the tug-boat, there was no more English. 

Brest is the best fortified town in France. 
In the harbor were the most magnificent ships 
of war. I presume we have exactly as good, 
and better, ourselves, but I never saw them. 
(I shall not admit that to a Frenchman, any 
way.) When I once land in America, I think 
I shall never take another sea voyage. Mrs. 

E says she can never come home. The 

captain said they never had so smooth a pas- 
sage in winter. 

I must tell you about one day that I forgot. 
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Nearly all day we went through immense fields 
of ice and snow, and all, as far as one could see, 
was a white, glittering mass. We passed five 
or six icebergs. 

The tug-boat landed us at a splendid stone 
wharf, amid a crowd of chattering, jabbering 
officers, porters, and beggars, although the lat- 
ter were outside a railing. We went up into 
the pier house and waited a few moments for 
our baggage. When it was brought, we had 
to pick out each piece, and give our keys to 
the officer, when he proceeded to examine. As 
he opened my trunk, and saw those little tracts 
and books, he did not seem to be pleased, and 
called another man, but after muttering a little, 
shut it down. They piled our luggage on a 
kind of stage, and put us inside, driving us off 
through innumerable fortifications and streets, 
to the best hotel in Brest, the " Hotel La- 
marque," 21 Rue d'Aiguillon. 

Well, it is the funniest place I ever saw. 
They took ns through a long passage, and 
then through the great pantry {I should think) 
to a court-yard paved with stone, and into a 
little room ; and a forlorn little room it was at 
first sight, there being nothing upon the bare 
boards of the floor. It had two large mirrors, 
and a French gilt clock on the mantel-piece, 
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and sweet natural flowers. In the middle of 
the room stood a table set for dinner, and it 
did not look very inviting. We sat there about 
twenty minutes, and made an agreement about 
our rooms, with a sweet-looking young woman, 
wearing the daintiest little white cap on her 
head. Then we drew up to the table which 
had been reset as clean and sweet as possible, 
and we did have a delightful dinner! First, 
we had soup ; then some delicious fish ; then 
sweet breads which melt in one's mouth, and 
beef with potatoes, prepared so that they looked 
like macaroni ; and very nice green peas. 
For dessert, a kind of cream cakes, and frosted 
" ladies' fingers," apples, nuts, and raisins. 
When we had finished the dinner, we were 
ready to pronounce the room quite delightful. 
Then they showed us up to our sleeping-rooms, 
We have two opening out of each other, but 
they took us up five flights of stairs before we 
came to them. No carpets did we find, except 
a piece six inches square in front of each bed, 
(there are two beds in each room), and two 
windows. The beds are nice and springy as 
can be. They have muslin curtains draped 
over them, and really look very tempting. 
There is a low, deep set fire-place, where we 
have a wood fire morning and night. For 
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each fire we pay twenty cents. It would 
amuse you to see them make a fire. They 
never take up ashes, — or seldom. Several 
sticks are piled on a pair of low andirons, and 
lighting a piece of candle they set it under the 
sticks, and that lights the fire. Isn't that an 
antiquarian way of doing things ? 

In the morning they brought to us, before 
we rose, chocolate, tea, bread, and butter. The 
breakfast hour is ten o'clock. This, Tuesday, 
our first day on land, we finished our breakfast 
at a quarter before twelve. The French do 
not cultivate habits of early rising, I judge. 
The breakfast was nice beefsteak garnished 
with some kind of green leaves ; fish that 
looked like perch ; great sausages, that we 
did not touch, and some small veal sausages, 

which were delicious. Grandmother B 

wilt be interested in that. Please tell her with 
my love, that I wish I could send her one in a 
letter. We also had some potatoes. I miss 
these more than any other article of food, be- 
cause it is customary to have them only with 
certain things. On the table was a plate of 
snail shells, with the snails in them, and on the 
plate a paper of pins. You were supposed to 
help yourself to a pin, pick out a snail there- 
with, and eat it 1 There was also a plate of 
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what looked like very small clams in the shell, 
and we were to open the shells, and take out 
the clams. We did not patronize those dishes 
largely. In the " salle k manger " was a char- 
coal fire. It needed a little stirring, so the 
man took one of the steel knives, and put it 
into the red-hot coals. Isn't that economical } 

After breakfast, we tried to procure an open 
carriage to ride about in, but they don't have 
open carriages in winter, so we had to take an 
old vehicle, which was part hack and part 
carryall, in which we started to see the curi- 
osities of Brest. It is a strange-looking town, 
with no brick houses, at least not red brick, all 
being a kind of light drab, and grass grown, as 
are the chimneys of some of the houses. They 
are very ancient-looking. We drove through 
queer-looking streets, paved with square stones, 
and no sidewalks. Everybody walks in the 
middle of the street. All the women wear white 
caps, and are generally tidy ; but no matter how 
they look in other respects, their caps are like 
snow. They also wear great wooden shoes, 
even the children, and you can't imagine what 
a clatter they make. 

There are a great many children, the healthi- 
est looking little things you ever saw. Their 
cheeks look as if they had been painted a deep 
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red, and ihey are almost all sweet and pretty 
looking. 

We have been transplanted from the middle 
of winter into the first of June, that is, as far 
as vegetaticin is concerned ; the climate is like 
March, or the first of April. 

We drove out to a kind of field, or hill-side 
which overlooked, on one side, the bay, and on 
the other, the quaint, picturesque old town. 
The air, though quite fresh, was delightful. We 
walked into a cemetery, and a strange set of 
epitaphs we found, On one tombstone it said, 
" A vta fiaiicde!' The graves and stones were 
trimmed with bouquets of bead flowers, some 
of which were black and white, but most of 
them blue. There were also artificial flowers 
of gaudy colors ! Isn't it strange taste ? After 
leaving this burial piace, we went to the grand 
cemetery of Brest, which was much like the 
other, except that in many instances it had 
little chapels, instead of tombstones. At the 

entrance, M bought a bouquet for ten cents, 

which at home would have cost at least two 
dollars and a half. It had a red camellia and 
a quantity of heath, beside other flowers. 
Camellias are in bloom in the open air, the 
grass is green, and the gardens nicely started. 
After our drive, which was delightful, we took 
a walk, and did a little shopping. 
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Returning to the hotel we had a nice dinner, 
and sat at the table two hours and a half ! At 
every meal, we have a great decanter of wine. 

Some of my friends are very anxious to have 
me drink of it. They think " it would enrich 
my blood," etc., but I have insisted on not 
drinking it, since I have been on land, for I 
am very well, and do not think I need it. I 
am afraid they think me obstinate, but I can't 
help it. I told them I knew you and father 
preferred I should not, and I shall not. (I did 
not say "shall not" to them.) Please don't 
forget to tell me what to do, next time you 
write. 

I do hope I shall get letters soon ; I am per- 
fectly crazy to hear from home. 

They tell me that such long letters as I write 
will be very tedious. When you write, be sure 
to tell me if I am too lengthy, if I particularize 
too much, and if it tries your eyes to read such 
scrawls. On the whole, I think you had better 
summon a " Sister of Charity " to read this 
effusion. Love and kisses to everybody. 

Always and forever 

Your loving child, Aggie. 
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Rennes, Fkance, February i; 
(Washington's Birthday. 

Mt beloved Sister, — Taking up the thread 
of story where I left it in my letter to mother, 
which I presume she has sent you, let me pro- 
ceed to narrate the rest of our sojourn in this 
sea-port town of France, 

Thursday we took a carriage, with Mile. 
Ernestine Lamarque, the daughter of the land- 
lord, for a guide, and went out to view the 
curiosities'. They consisted chiefly of churches. 

The first we saw was that of St. Louis, the 
largest in Brest. It was nothing but a great 
Catholic church, such as you could see plenty 
of at home, with pictures in the various little 
chapels about the sides, representing different 
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scenes in the life of Christ, with bedecked 
altars before them. It is one hundred years 
old, or so. There were perhaps two hun- 
dred and fifty children, all dressed in brown or 
black dresses, with little white caps on their 
heads, being catechised by three aged priests. 
These were the peasant children of the city, 
who go every day for the same purpose. While 
we were there, they sang, and quite well, 
although lacking the spirit and life of American 
children. They look and act like little old 
women, and are dressed like them, too. 

Then Mile. Ernestine took us to a home for 
the orphan sons of sailors, founded by Eugenie. 
It was a large edifice, built round a hollow 
square (as nearly all buildings here are), with 
a ship set in the ground on one side, for them 
to practice on. We saw also the orphan 
asylum of the city. The children looked fat 
and rosy, as they crossed their hands on their 
breasts, and dropped a little courtesy when we 
passed. It is superintended by sweet-looking 
Sisters of Charity. 

I wish you could see the primitive style in 
which we lived at Brest. The handles are in 
the middle of the doors, and a long arm of iron 
goes to the end. It requires considerable 
engineering to open and shut them. We have 



Everywhere "tallow dips." I expect when I 
come home, that my garments will be one mass 
of tallow. 

On Friday we took cars at twelve o'clock 
for Rennes. We were recommended to the 
" Hotel Schwerer," Rue de la Monnaie, and 
when we arrived in Rennes, we took the rick- 
ety old thing they call an omnibus, Mrs. E 

ordering the man to take us to the Hotel 
Schwerer, We drove up to a very nice-look- 
ing building. On the lamp outside the door 
(for it was eight o'clock p. M.) we read, " Hotel 
de France." 

All the gentlemen in the omnibus alighted, 
and a porter wanted us to get out, but Mrs, 

E said, " No, this is not the place." They 

began to take down the baggage, and she be- 
gan to shout to them to let the trunks alone. 

I said, " Let's get out here, any way. It 

looks very pleasant," But she would not. 

The woman who kept the hotel, two or three 

' taraiters, and some of the gentlemen were all 

I standing there, jabbering at us, as fast as they 

could, and Mrs. E grew quite angry, for 

she thought they were trying to persuade us 
to get out here, instead of at the place for 
which we had started. So she would shake 
her head, and say, " No, Hotel Schwerer I " At 
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last, some of them made us understand that 
this was the place. It was the Hotel dc 
France, kept by the widow Schwerer. And 
then we did get out in a hurry. It was as 
ridiculous a scene as I have witnessed in a 
long time. When we had alighted, the gentle- 
men all roared. We had very nice rooms at 
this house, up only one flight. 

Saturday morning we took a carriage to 
view the town, and drove to the " Palais de 
Justice," but when we arrived, it was pour- 
ing, and we did not think it best to leave 
the carriage. So, havmg returned to the 
hotel, we set ourselves down to write, and 
study French. 

There I began this letter, which you see is 
dated Saturday, and I am finishing it here at 
" Le Mans," on Monday evening, February 24, 
1868. That Saturday afternoon it cleared up, 
and we went on foot to view the beauties of a 
town that has very few beauties. We wended 
our way primarily to the " Palais de Justice." 
We were only permitted to go into the large 
hall on the second story, which extended all 
round the four sides. In all the doors was 
the iron cast monogram " L, P.," underneath 
the crown, like the on^ on the Louis Philippe 
plates at home, and we thought it must mean 
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/)Uis Philippe. These doors were in the hall 
in the front of the building. It was frescoed 
in the middle with gilded Cupids, bearing gar- 
lands. The halls on the other three sides 
were paneled in very peculiar colors. On the 
ceilings of these, three bars of wood ran across, 
once in four or five feet, with an " N," in the 
centre, and bees on either side. A bee, you 

know, is the Napoleonic crest. Mrs. E 

ingratiated herself into the good graces of a 
homo who seemed to be "doing the heavy 
standing round," as Phin. says. He wore a 
purple cambric blouse, and seemed to have a 
large vacuum in his head. 

This person was secured to escort us to the 
Cathedral, which is a great, modern, stone 
affair. Several people were kneeling round, 
staring at us, and mumbling something. In 
one chapel the wax figure of Some saint was 
kid out in white satin and gilt ribbon, with a 
crown upon its head. This was placed under 
a glass case. 

There are no pews, but cane-seat chairs, like 

those Grandma B used to have in her 

kitchen. You have to pay one sou for the use 
of a chair. We made a i^'tf purchases to re- 
mind us of the place, and then wended our 
I iray back to Hotel de France. 
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Sunday morning they brought us coffee, and 
bread and butter, while we were in bed. We 
started off about ten minutes of eleven, as 
soon as we were dressed (so you can judge 
how early we arise), to find a Protestant church. 
The church was in a very obscure street, you 
would almost call it a lane. It was one small 
room, that would hold perhaps a hundred per- 
sons, if it were packed. I think there were 
between fifty and sixty there. It had a little 
gallery, and everything was as plain and com- 
mon as could be. I felt inexpressibly thankful 
to be in church again. Most of the congrega- 
tion were women. When the minister came 
in, I was delighted, he had such a pleasant, 
lovely face. I don't know what his denomina- 
tion is. We thought at first that he was Epis- 
copalian. 

After singing two or three times, he read two 
lessons from the Bible. I could understand a 
good deal of them, and also most of his prayer. 
Then he began his sermon from the text, " For 
we have not an high priest," etc. (last three 
verses of the fourth chapter of Hebrews), and 
he did preach a love of a sermon, full of Christ, 
and I was able to understand a great deal. It 
did sound so good ! You can have no idea how 
delightful it was, because it seemed an age since 
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i had heard a sermon, or anybody talk about 
Jesus. The tunes they sang sounded hke home. 
I must tell you one thing. Every night before 

going to bed, M and I sing a hymn, and it 

is exceedingly pleasant. Sunday was not as 
long as I expected. I read that Gospel with 

notes, that Mrs, A gave me, and in the 

evening we sang. My heart was rather heavy, 
as I thought of my blessed home and the dear 
ones in It, and how far away I am. I wished 
I could fly in for one beautiful New England 
Sabbath, if for no more. Still, we had delight- 
ful rooms at Rennes, and everything to make 
me happy, except those I love best on earth. 



Tours, Tutsday Evening, February 25, 1 

We arrived here about three hours ago. 



have again taken my paper to finish, if possible, 
this already tedious epistle. 

On Monday we left Rennes, at about three 
o'clock P.M., and arrived at Le Mans at half 
past si.>:. Went to Hotel Boule d'Or, where 
we were received "with open arms." Very 
nice rooms and good table, with the exception 
of horrible water. I don't know what I am go- 
ing to drink, for I believe the water i.s good 
nowhere in Europe, I shall not take wine 
(as every one does), and I don't want to get 
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into the habit of drinking tea and coffee con- 
stantly. 

Do you know, none of the butter has any 
salt in it. I am getting to eat it almost as if it 
were Yankee ; but it is rather insipid. 

This (Tuesday) morning, we started on foot 
to see the grand Cathedral of St. JuUen, which 
dates from the twelfth, and some parts of the 
masonry from the eighth or ninth centuries. 
The stained glass was beautiful. I never saw 
such rich, elegant coloring on glass. Some of 
the little chapels were gorgeously fitted up. 
Over one, larger than the rest, were the wordi 
" Auxiliorum Christtanorum ; " and on a pli 
card, the faithful were requested not to turn 
their backs on that altar. I concluded it would 
not pay to back out. On another very magnif- 
icent one it said, " Altar of St. Peter." We 
went in, and behold, in a little niche were lifefj 
size figures, carved in wood, of Christ and th«' 
women, and Joseph of Arimathea. It repre- 
sented them just after they had taken Jesus 
from the cross, as they were going to wrap him 
in the linen. Everything was so natural, — 
the bloody print of the nails, the ghastly ex- 
pression, — that I started back. I could not 
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^^^H endure to look at it. I cannot bear to think of ^^H 

^^^^H it Afterward we walked a long way, and we&t'.^^| 



into another musty old church, Notre Dame 
de la Couture, the choir of which dates from 
A. D. ggo. Then we went into a museum which 
contains many inferior pictures, as the "guide 
hook " informs us. It contains, however, sev- 
eral curiosities. Among others, a mummy, 
which was the most horrid -looking thing I ever 
saw. The face, the only visible part of the body, 
was as black as your shoe. " Le Mans was the 
birthplace of Henry II., the first of the Plan- 
tagenet Kings of England, a name derived from 
the sprig of broom (genet), the production of 
his native province of Anjou and Maine, which 
his father Geoffroi used to wear in his cap." 

In that museum was a portrait of Geoffroi, 
enameled on copper, a very ancient specimen, 
and one of the greatest curiosities of Le Mans, 

After seeing these things, I am happy to 
narrate we went back to the hotel, for we were 
very tired. We afterward did a little shopping, 
packed up, and left Le Mans for Tours, at five 
o'clock, where we are now ensconced very 
comfortably in the Hotel de I'Universe, Rue 
Roy ale. 

We arrived here at eight o'clock. I wish 
you could look in upon us. I am enjoying 
everything more and more every day. This 
going from place to place is great fun. 
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To-morrow, after breakfest, we shall rush t(^ 
the post office. O, I do hope some of you 
have written, so I shall get a letter I I have re- 
ceived none as yet. We have not received our 
letters of credit, but hope for them to-morrow. 

My dear Emma, you will write me often, 
and all the particulars, won't you ? You don't 
know how one wants to hear everything, when 
so far away. I don't like to say much to 
mamma about letters, because I fear she will 
strain her eyes, and I could not bear that at 
all. 

I hope you will keep my letters, not because 
they are valuable, but because I should like 
them to refer to when I get home ; for I write 
you more fully than I have time to do in my 
journal 

Tours, France, February 27, 186S. 

My precious, darling Father and Moth- 
er, — I mailed a letter for sister Emma yester- 
day, and received a short one from her, which, 
as it was the first since I left home, was as 
precious as diamonds. I am looking every 
day for one from you. Shall hope to receive 
it to-morrow. 

We arrived in Tours night before last, and 
are very pleasantly established here. Our room 
looks out on a pretty park, and Mrs, E has 
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\ room just across the hall, which looks down 
on a little court-yard, with a beautiful ivy as 
green and fresh as in summer, and a fountain 
that plays constantly, as high as the window. 
This morning, just before we went down to 
breakfast, the landlady sent us up the sweetest 
little bouquets of fresh violets — one for each 
of us. Was it not a pretty attention ? Mrs, 

E 's room is so warm in the morning, when 

the sun shines in, that she sits and writes by 
the open window. We have a little wood fire 
in the evening, which is about the only time 
we are in the house, except at night. 

We take our breakfast between twelve and 
one, then go out and wander about the city 
until six, come in, have dinner, and write all 
the evening. 

Last night I saw the " London Times " of 
Saturday, February 23, and we ravished our 
eyes with a good deal of home news. One 
thing that I read troubled me. It said that we 
were not able to pay our national debt (I mean 
what came due in January), but had run in debt 
nine millions more. I wish you would tell me 
if it is true, and if there is the slightest chance 
that we shall not be able to pay every cent we 
owe. Because if there is such a liability, I 
think we had better all sell out — every Amer- 
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ican citizen. For my part, I will come home 
in the next ship, and work my passage over ! 
However, I make some allowance for English 
hatred and jealousy. 

I should think there was a real fight between 
General Grant and the Secretary of War. Will 
the Senate confirm General McClellan's nomi- 
nation to the British Court } One paper said the 
House had adopted a resolution of impeachment. 
I want very much to know what it amounts to. 

I wrote sister Emma up to Tuesday night, 
of our doings. Wednesday morning, we started, 
as soon as we had our breakfast, for the post 
office. We then went to see the grand Cathe- 
dral of St. Gatien, which is just like all other 
great churches. It is immense. It contains a 
handsome marble monument, for the only two 
children of Charles VIII. and Anne of Bretagne. 
We stayed there some time, and heard a low 
mass. Near by stood a very grand gateway 
and high wall. A soldier was keeping guard, 
but when his back was turned, we walked 
through a little open doorway. There was a 
handsome house in a garden, but before we had 
walked ten steps the portress, or "concierge," 
as they say, a fierce looking old woman, came 
and said we could not go in, as it was the Arch- 
bishop's palace. We left, without further query. 
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We heard her talking to the guard, and con- 
cluded she was scolding him for not attending 
better to his duty. We had trespassed on holy 
ground, I presume. 

Fiiruary 29. 

. After leaving the Archbishop's palace, we 
wandered through several streets, and looked 
into some stores. 

Thursday, we went again to the same cathe- 
dral, and found the keeper of the towers. I 
did not say that there are two high towers in 
front, two hundred and five feet in height. The 
keeper had on a little black skull-cap, and an 
expression which I did not fancy, but we 
thought as we had started, we would persevere. 
We went through a little door in the side of the 
church into a dark place, and the prospect was 
not prepossessing, but a turn in the stairway 

brought us into the light. Mrs. E thought 

the keeper had been partaking freely of wine, 
and was a little in awe of him. We arrived at 
the top of the stairs in safety, and without ex- 
treme fatigue, and were repaid by a beautiful 
view. 

Tours is built on a perfectly level plain. I 
think there is not a hill to be seen. 

We could see for miles and miles outside the 
city. The fields were without a bush, stone, or 



been rolled! 
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pebble, and looked as if they had 1 
The trees grow in straight lines, and are pruned 
all away, but a few branches at the top. The 
Loire and Cher, two well-behaved little rivers, 
wind, like beautiful silver ribbons, through these 

smooth green fields, into the city. Mrs. E 

was looking down to the street, and thinking 
of the mania of some people to throw them- 
selves from great heights. She asked the guide 
if any one had ever fallen from this tower. He 
said, " Yes ; eight years ago a man threw him- 
self over." " Was he tired of life ? " " Yes." 
I wish you could have seen the expressive ges- 
tures of that ignorant fellow, as he told us 
what the insane man had to make life desir- 
able (he was principal examiner in the Poly- 
technic School) : his great salaries, his Legion 
of Honor, and his badges. The story and the 
gestures of the man made it very ridictUous. 

After descending and meeting M in the 

church, we took some chairs, and sal in the 
sun, which was shining in at the doorway, and 
after we were thoroughly sunned, we saun- 
tered through some of the streets till we came 
to a stable, where we stopped, and taking quite 
a stylish-looking barouche, drove out to Plessis- 
les-Tours, an old ruined castle of one of the 
Louis's. 
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It was a perfect day for France, and the drive 
was very pleasant. The ruins do not much re- 
semble a castle, as there is little left, most of it 
having heen pulled down. There is a thick 
wall all around, though not very high. I tore 
a piece of paper from the room where Louis 
died, but have lost it. It wouldn't pay to keep 
a piece of paper from a room where a bigoted 
old tyrant died, especially as it was not the 
paper he closed his eyes upon 1 

There was one object of interest At the 
end of the garden was a very old vault, called 
the prison of the Cardinal de la Balue, who 
was imprisoned here for betraying his master's 
secrets to Charles of Burgundy. It is under 
ground, and has one little window, grated. It 
made me shudder, to think of the wearisome 
days and nights spent in that horrid place. 



Bordeaux, March 3, 1868. 
Friday, after our customary walk to the post 
office, we took a carriage and drove to the most 
beautiful chateau around here. Its name is 
Cang^, and it belongs to some wealthy Paris- 
ian, The drive was lovely. The little river 
Cher wound along in the perfectly level green 
fields, like a silver thread. Often, out in the 
fields, we saw women sewing and watching a 
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half dozen goats, or a cow or two. They locdced 
very picturesque. For quite a distance before 
we reached the chateau, the land rose abruptly 
by the side of the road, and at the bottom of the 
hills every few rods, we saw gates which appar- 
ently led into vaults, and what they were we 
could not imagine. I thought they might be 
old tombs, but on asking the driver, he said 
they were vaults for wine ! The idea of cellars 
for wine in a public highway ! 

The way people drink wine here makes me 
open my eyes. 

When we arrived at the chateau, the porter 
let us in, upon hearing that we were American 
strangers, and we drove up a beautiful avenue, 
fully a mile long. 

The house looks like all the pictures we see 
of chateaux ; little round turrets at the comers, 
a large clock over the firont door, and a big bell 
on top. All the windows open like folding, not 
sliding doors. 

We descended and walked around. At one 
side was the loveliest little summer-house, all 
covered with green ivy. It stood on the edge 
of the steep ascent I spoke of, and commanded 
a most beautiful view. Far below lay the road 
we had left ; beyond, the beautiful fields, with 
here and there a straight row of trees, and the 



peaceful river winding along. Still farther away 
the city lay in a dreamy haze. In the midst 
of it rose the stately, time-worn towers of the 
cathedral, that have stood like sentinels over 
the city for three hundred years. I think I 
shall never forget that view. 

On Saturday we rose at an early hour for us, 
and went to the cathedral to see the ceremony 
of High Mass. We sat very near the Tront, 
and the priests eyed us till I did not know 
whether they intended to proselyte us, or im- 
prison us for " contempt of court," because we 
did not kneel and cross ourselves and jingle 
our beads, etc. Some of the priests came in 

late, and Mrs. E said she knew they had 

turned over for another nap, and went bi-fi^ie 
the altar but half arrayed for service. There 

were lots of little boys. M thought as 

nearly as she could discover, they were playing 
" Puss, puss in the corner." 

After a while the Archbishop appeared, ar- 
rayed in a white and gold garment lined with 
red. The music was very sweet ; but I am 
sorry to say that I cannot see the least solem- 
nity in the services generally. 

I read the American news, and the com- 
ments of the " London Times " thereon. You 
can imagine how amiable I felt after perusing 
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such trash as the latter. Then we read French 
to each other, which employment filled up the 
afternoon. 

Sunday morning we all went to the English 
church, and were very glad to hear the service 
in our native tongue. There was no sermon, 
but there was communion. 

We wanted to stay, but they did not invite 
us, and the Prayer-book said nothing about 
strangers remaining. Almost everybody went 
out, and I did not like to stay, lest they should 

consider us intruders. Afterward M was 

very sorry that we came away. What would 
you have done ? 

In the p. M. Mrs. E and I went to the 

French Protestant church ; but we could not 
understand much of the sermon, the preacher 
spoke so quickly and vehemently. 

Monday morning we went to the post oflSce, 
and I hoped very much to get a letter from you, 
but did not I hope you are all well, and that 
everything is right in that dearest, sweetest 
place on earth — my home. 

Monday evening at seven o'clock and twenty- 
five minutes, we took the cars for Bordeaux, 
which city we arrived in at twenty minutes be- 
fore five, this (Tuesday) morning. We came 
to Hotel de France, and went immediately to 
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our beds. We did not take breakfast till half 
past two o'clock. So you see we had quite a 
nap. We then took a carriage and drove to 
the headquarters of the Consul from U. S. A., to 
ask a question or two about our letters of credit. 

The letter specifies certain cities and certain 
bankers, where we can draw money, and we 
want to know if we cannot go to a banker in 
any city, and show our letters and draw. 

We are now in Bordeaux, and our funds are 
pretty low. There is no place mentioned in 
our letter where we can draw, nearer than 
Marseilles, and we are not going there at 
present. 

We received our letters all right. I want 
very much to hear how Arthur is getting on at 
school, and how he likes it. There are a thou- 
sand things I want to know about you all. O 
how I should like to hug and squeeze you ! 
Words cannot express how I love you all, and 
how I want to hear from and see you. 

How is Dr. ? I often imagine him sit- 
ting with you in the library. Tell him, with 
my love, I wish I could hear him preach. How 
is Dr. M ? Is he better ? 

To-morrow we are going to see the city. I 
presume we shall stay here three or four days, 
and then we think of going to Nismes, to stay 
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till we go to Rome. We have rejected Biarritz 
as being cold, too far west, and stupid. Mrs. 

E is getting quite adverse to going to 

Rome now, for Holy Week, and then going 
back there again next winter. 

Do you remember that in the first of this 
letter I told you about our landlady sending us 
flowers ? Lo and behold, when our bill was 
sent in, we were charged for three bouquets ! 

I am enjoying my journey very much. I be- 
lieve the only thing I want is the sight of a few 
unspeakably precious faces that are far from my 
eyes, but near, O how near, to my heart. 

When I get worried about you, and heart- 
sick to see you, one passage of the Lord's Prayer 
is as precious as gold. I never understood it 
before. I can ask all I want for you, and then 
comfort myself with the assurance that His is 
" the power " to do it all. Isn't it wonderful } 

I get along nicely in French. 

Has Phin. gone back yet.^ I am going to 
write him as soon as I can. 

How is Grandma B } Give lots of love 

to her. I hope she is comfortable. Have you 
seen Annie G } Much love to her. 

I see no more beautiful boy than Addie, and 
no loving, laughing face like Mary's, and I 
know I shall never find two other such chil- 
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dren. But I must say good night, my precious 
ones, and commend you to the care of our dear 
Father in heaven. Emma was very kind to 
write so soon. Her letter made me feel quite 
moist round the eyes. Love to all my friends. 
Ever and forever your own loving, devoted 
child, Aga. 

Finished :it Bordeaux, March 3, 186S. 



Bordeaux, Francf, March 4, 186S. 

My dear, magnificent old Sister, — I 
wish you would express me a piece of bread 
and butter, if it would arrive here in safety. 
Ever since I have been in France the bread 
has been a marvel to me. The loaves are im- 
mense. I saw one the other day more than a 
yard long, and six or seven inches through. 
The crust is so thick and hard I positively can- 
not break it when they bring it to me in a lit- 
tle biscuit, about a hand long. 

We arrived in this place, as I wrote in my 
last, on Tuesday, and, to my sorrow, must stay 
until Monday. 

I don't like Bordeaux at all. We are in the 
best hotel, but the cooking is poor. 

Our beds are hung with dark curtains over 
lace, that come from the ceiling, and I feel as 
if I were in a great closet. 
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To-day we went out. It was raining, and 
every man, woman, and child had a brown 
silk umbrella ! I should think we saw a thou- 
sand. If yours is worn out you must get it re- 
covered immediately. 

We went to the Bureau de Poste, and walked 
through the principal street, window-gazing. 
I wish you could see people look at us in our 
three dresses just alike. I presume they think 
we are the walking advertisement for some 
new kind of Yankee dress goods. 

We went to the semi-yearly fair, for the 
county. It is held in an immense park. 
There are any number of booths, and I believe 
every namable thing on earth, at that fair, to 
see. Picture saloons and bakeries and play- 
things were without number. The screaming 
and yelling I will not describe. At one place 
they sold old books, and I bought the Letters of 
Mme. de Pompadour, published in 1772, for ten 
cents ! and a History of the Crusades, published 
in 1676, for four cents ! 

We went into one of the daguerreot)rpe 
saloons, and thought we would have a group, 
for the fun of it. 

It was a scene for Dickens. I never saw 
anything more ridiculous. The artist, I should 
judge, would weigh about three hundred and 
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fifty pounds. His bushy, curly black hair stood 
on end ; his face was pitted with small-pox, and 
the amount of shrugs, grimaces, and signs 
which he resorted to, nearly set us into convul- 
sions. When the picture was finished, we con- 
cluded the less said about it the better. 

We wallted till we were tired, and it was 
about six o'clock when we left, without having 
seen half the fair, 

Thursday was what the English would call a 
"nasty" day. It drizzled and rained, and rained 
and drizzled. We went out on our usual 
errand of shop-gazing. I suspect we shall be 
known to everybody before we leave. 

After walking about awhile, we went in to 
see the theatre, which is considered a very 
handsome building. The guide took us up the 
back way, by which actresses go, I suppose, 
and we thought we could say we had been " on 
the stage," once in our lives, any way. 

The space for the audience was very small. 
It would hold but sixteen hundred persons. 
The guide afterward showed us into a ball- 
room, where the individual who answers to our 
mayor gives his balls. 

The apartment was one complete mass of 
gilding, and the frescoing is very handsome. 
Ahout four o'clock we went to the church of 
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St. Dominique. We heard the choir sing the 
" Stabat Mater," and saw the ceremony of 
" The Way of the Cross." 

A procession of boys and priests marched 
around the church, saying a prayer and singing 
something at twelve or fourteen pictures repre- 
senting Christ going to the place of cruci- 
fixion. 

This morning I received another letter from 
you, dated February i8 ; also one from father 
and mother. You may be sure I was some- 
what rejoiced, and appreciated them, knowing 
what it costs father and mother to write. 

On Saturday it drizzled as usual. We took 
a carriage and went to the church of St. Andr6, 
which is just like all other churches. It is very 
old, and has elegant pictures, but I can't bear 
to look at them, they are so dreadful The Sav- 
iour on the cross in some position, seems to 
be their favorite theme. While in this church 
we saw the baptism of a little baby. I should 
not think the poor little thing more than three 
days old ; and the priest poured water on it, 
crossing it many times with "holy oil," and 
putting some powder in its mouth. I never 
saw such a performance. 

On Sunday, we arose too late, I am ashamed 
to say, to attend morning worship ; so we did 



not go out until the three and a half o'clock 
service. The morning was lovely, but we had 
only proceeded about half-way to church, when 
it began to rain. Such is Bordeaux weather, 
If you come to Europe, do not make a long 
stay in Bordeaux. We leave for Toulouse to- 
morrow, and we shall not weep. I should like 
to hear a good old Orthodox service, though 
the church we attended was very nice, and we 
enjoyed the service. I never witnessed such 
sights on the Sabbath day as I saw going to 
and from church. We passed by the great 
Fair, and there were crowds of people buying 
and selling, the same as on any other day, and 
all having a general holiday I I was shocked, 
and could not believe that it was Sunday. 
Monday morning, on paying my visit to the 
Bureau de Poste, my eyes were delighted by a 
letter from you. What a darling you are, to 
write so often. I hope you won't leave out a bit 
of the detail, for it is splendid. You can't know 
how I want to hear everything that is going on. 
It is rather hard to keep Sunday, as I think, 
in the right way, and sometimes I fear my 
friends will think I don't live as I ought, yet I 
try to do the best I can. I do not write at all, 
nor read other than religious books. Still, 
there is no Sunday here. 
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Monday, we went to walk in the Garden of 
Plants, at Bordeaux, and it was lovely. Nearly 
in the centre was a long winding pond, and the 
most beautiful white swans on it. They were 
as tame as possible ; there were also lots of 
ducks and gold-fish. The grass was as green 
and fresh, and the shrubs as luxuriant, as they 
are in May at home. It was a charming place. 
Tuesday noon, the loth, we took the cars for 
Toulouse, where I am at present abiding. 
The day was charming after its kind. The sun 
shone, though we had a shower occasionally. 
As we went south and west, vegetation grew 
more and more forward. Peach-trees were in 
bloom everywhere, and though the air seems to 
me chilly, the gardens are coming on nicely. 
It seems strange to hear of you as frozen up, 
though by this time, I suppose, it is getting 
milder. 

We arrived in Toulouse at twenty minutes 
before eleven at night, and proceeded to our 
hotel. Everything is so systematically arranged 
at the depots, that we do not have the least 
trouble. All the stations at the smallest towns 
have pretty little gardens around them, and are 
exquisitely neat. This hotel is rather dirty 
than otherwise, but dirt is healthy, you know. 
It has one redeeming quality, the bread is the 
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softest and nicest we have seen. I cannot real- 
ize that I am in France ; the same France that 
Napoleon, and Louis XIV., and Louis XVL, 
and Charles IX., and Charlemagne reigned 
over, and fought and worked and died for. I 
try to make it real, but it seems so strange. 
We are talking of going to Constantinople 
before a great while, perhaps in April, We 
can go by cars from Vienna. We had nearly 
given it up, thinking we had to take a week's 
voyage across the Mediterranean, and you know 
all seas are horribly rough. We none of ua 
care enough for the isles of Crete and Patmos, 
and a glimpse of the shore of Africa, to risk a 
dreadful fit of sickness in the jEgean Sea. 
What is going on in Washington ? I am very 
anxious to hear. We see the English papers 
occasionally. How does A. J. feel.'' We are 
going to Nismes to-morrow (Thursday). 

NtSMEs, France, Mank 17, i368. 

My dearest Arthur, — I have been intend- . 
ing for some time to write you, but we have 
been going from place to place, and stopping so 
short a time, that I have only been able to write 
home letters. 

I think you would not enjoy a sea-voyage 
very much, the sickness is so horrible. You 
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have not only the rolling and tumbling of the 
ship, to make you sick, but the smell of the 
machine oil they use is just as bad. I lay 
fiat on my back from that first Sunday morn- 
ing until the next Saturday, without being 
wholly dressed. Was not that lovely? You 
would have laughed to see me, when I tried to 
walk on the ship, pitching fix)m side to side. 
One night I was lying on the lounge, when all 

of a sudden M ^'s trunk came fiying across 

the room, and back again. I thought it had 
come to life. I was very sick only two days. 

France does not look much like Massachu- 
setts. It is about the dirtiest country you ever 
saw. I mean the southern and western parts, 
that we have seen. They say the north of 
France \s as clean as can be. 

If you want to know where I ha\'e been, just 
take a map and trace it out, and I will tell you. 
We landed at Brest, Monday night, and 
remained until Friday ; thence to Rennes, 
stajing over Sunday ; thence to Le Mans, 
remaining one day and night ; to Tours, sta)"ing 
a week ; to Bordeaux, staying a week ; to Tou- 
louse, for two or three days ; to Carcassonne, 
over night ; to Xismes, where we now are, and 
propose to remain four or five weeks to study. 
I am studying German, and my French teacher 
comes for the first time to-morrow. 



Nearly all the working class of people here 
wear great wooden shoes, and they make the 
most dreadful racket. The other day I heard 
something coming, and looked, thinking it was 
a horse. It was a little girl, with wooden 
shoes ! so you can imagine what a noise they 
make. All the women and children of this 
class wear white caps in doors, and out. 

Last Sunday, I went into a Protestant Sun- 
day-school, and all the children (girls) looked 
as if they had their night-caps on. It was a 
very nice, orderly school, and everybody paid 
good attention. You know almost everybody 
in France is Catholic, and there are only a few 
Protestant churches. The priests wear long 
black petticoats, a kind of half coat, and half 
skirt. It comes to the ankles. They wear a 
kind of pumps, never boots, and very broad- 
brimmed beaver hats. Sometimes in the 
street they wear caps. 

There are a great number of them. Every 
other man you meet in the street is either a 
priest or a soldier. There are a great many 
soldiers in all European cities. They wear red 
pants and blue waists, and often yellow epau- 
lettes, and they make quite a gorgeous appear- 
ance a little way off, but when you get near 
them they are very uncleanly. 
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To-day we have been to see the Coliseum, 
which was built about two thousand years ago. 
You know it is where criminals used to be 
forced to fight with wild beasts. There were 
seats for twenty thousand people, who used to 
go there to see these poor men torn to pieces 
by wild animals, often for no greater offense 
than love to the Saviour. It is seventy feet high. 
I went up to the very top stone, and picked 
some leaves from a plant that grew between the 
stones. This Coliseum is circular, with an 
empty space in the centre, where the fighting 
was done. There is no roof, and it is all of 
solid stone-work and masonry. It is very won- 
derful. Some day, I expect, you will wander 
over it, and perhaps you will see where Mrs. 
E and I wrote our initials and dates. 

I must tell you how they do the washing 
here. There is a kind of canal in the middle 
of the town, and all the washing is done there. 
There is a wall around, and the women get over 
this wall and go down on a ladder about ten 
feet from the street. Some of them stand in 
the cold water and wash, while others put a 
tub down, and stand in that. 

The climate here is very different from that 
at home. The last letter I had, said you had a 
great snow-storm. Here the gardens are all 
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coming on, the trees leaving out, and the grass 
as green as in summer. Flowers are out in the 
public gardens, and I saw some lilac-bushes the 
other day almost ready to burst into flowers. 
I hope this letter will interest you. I want to 
hear all about your school ; how you like your 
schoolmates and your room ; what you study, 
and if you have strict rules ; if you have a nice 
table, if you are homesick, and everything. I 
hope you will like boarding-school as much as 
I did. I always thought it was best, and that I 
got along much better, and was much happier, 
if I obeyed the rules closely. It is a great deal 
easier to get into a scrape than to get out of 
one. I hope more than I can tell, that you not 
only like your school, and will learn to like to 
study, but that you will love Jesus, and be a 
Christian boy. I can tell you, you would be a 
great deal better off. You will write me soon, 
won't you .' I want to get letters dreadfully. 
Just think how far off from you all I am ! I am 
having a splendid time. 

Sister Emma wrote me that Mary had been 
very sick. I hope she is better. It is bedtime, 
and I must bid you good night. We are board- 
ing in a private family, and we have the queer- 
est little rooms, painted brick floors, with a lit- 
tle piece of carpet in the middle. Perhaps 
.mother would like to see this letter. 
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God bless and keep you from all evil, and 
lead you to all good, is the earnest prayer of 
Your always loving sister, Aga. 

Finished March i8, 1868. 

NiSMES, France, March 20, 1868. 

My dearest Annie, — I don't feel just at 
present in that state of extreme sweetness to- 
ward you and all the other girls (Kitty ex- 
cepted), which you might deem desirable, be- 
cause I have not yet had a letter from any of 
you. I suppose you would not write for six 
months, if I didn't first. You cannot imagine 
how one does long to hear from home, when so 
far away. I go to the post office, and that stu- 
pid man says, when I ask for letters, " // ny en 
apasl^ and then I feel muchly as if I should 
like to shake him. However, having expressed 
my mind, I will sink into my usual calm amia- 
bility. I shall expect a letter by the next 
steamer. 

I suppose you want to hear about all my per- 
formances thus far. They have been divers 
and sundry, and I guess they will be more 
diverser and sundryer yet, before I get through. 

After I had said good-by to those beloved 
ones on the pilot-boat, at about 3.30 o'clock, 
we started on our way. Soon dinner came, and 
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"We were placed in the most honorable position 
at the captain's table, which exceeding honor 
we did not enjoy again during the voyage. 
After dinner we went to our state-rooms, and 
prepared to retire. That night and on the voy- 
age I spilt enough salt water from my illustrious 
orbs to sink the vessel. 

I will give you a little inventory of our state- 
room. It was about ten feet by twelve. Upon 
one side were the two berths, on the opposite 
side a sofa, or rather a board with a maroon 
plush cushion and back. The curtains of the 
beds were of the same color. The entire wood- 
work was painted a light, faded out, sickish, 
discouraged lemon color, alternated with an 
equally light, sickish green. So you can judge 
that the combination of color was not extremely 
plea.sing. 

The next morning I woke, feeling peculiarly. 
Mrs, E asked how we felt. I said, ■' Hor- 
ridly I " and she replied that she had been sick 

all night. Soon Miss W groaned a like 

tune. 

Of all horrible, unbearable, disgusting, pro- 
voking, nasty, ugly feelings, nothing in this 
mortal sphere can be equal to sea-sickness, 
Henry Ward Beecher says he thinks " there 
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could be no worse punishment in a future 
world than everlasting sea-sickness." Suppose 
you have the audacity to take a drink of water 
to quench the thirst that constantly torments 
you (and from which I have not yet recovered), 
it makes your stomach feel as if you had a 
masked ball inside, and you soon eject the con- 
tents of said " irregular shaped sack " (^ la phys- 
iology) into a tin basin, attached to the side of 
your berth for that special purpose. This sweet 
operation is repeated anywhere from eight to 
eighty times in the course of the day ! How- 
ever, to return to sensible conversation, I was 
very sick only the first two days, Sunday and 
Monday. Tuesday I began to feel better, and 
was not really sea-sick thereafter. 

Do write me often, and I will try to write 
you as frequently as I can ; but you don't know 
how little time there is to write. We are out 
all day long, sight-seeing. Will you read as 
much of this as you think best to the " Charity 
Square " ? and give my love to them all. I 
wish I could fly home to the meetings. I hope 
you are getting on bravely. Don't miss me too 
much, dear, this summer, and don't forget me, 
either. Remember me with love to the family 
and all the friends. 



God bless you, and care for you, and be all in 
all to you. Always yours, with much love, 

Aga. 



NiSMES, FSANCE, March 23. 1S6S. 

My precious, darling Mother, — I have 
nothing to write, for the week has been quiet ; 
but I feel as if I wanted to send you a letter to- 
day, I sent a letter to Sister Emma, Tuesday, 
and told her all there was to tell. We study 
and recite and go out to dinner, and to the 
" Bureau de Poste," and that is about all that 
fills up our days. 

Last week I wrote a long letter to Arthur, 
and yesterday I sent a letter to Phin, and to 
Kittie. 

What a dear, blessed woman you are, to write 
me such nice letters ! They are lovely. 

Mrs. A wrote that your eyes were troub- 
ling you. I hope you don't make them ache 
trying to write to me. I trust you had a good 
time at the party ! I don't doubt it was a perfect 
success. 

How is the baby ? You wrote that he was 

f not well, and I feel rather anxious. I am ever 

a much obUged for the " Tribune." You don't 

mow how much we enjoy it. How is Dr .' 

aive him my love, and tell him I should like 
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to see him, and have a lesson of some kind, 
and that he was a dear good man to commence 
your letter. I wish he would begin another, 
and make it a bit longer ; not that I want less 
of yours ; but he can take a sheet to himself. 

How is father ? Hug and kiss the dear man 
for me ; I think it will not trouble you to ex- 
ecute such a commission ! 

We have heard of some Americans who are 
coming here to go to Spain, and if we can hint 
round successfully, we think we shall go with 
them. We have given up going to Rome, Holy 

Week. M is quite disappointed, and I am 

sorry, but feel in an amiable state of mind. I 
am very happy where I am, as it is all delightful, 
and I can wait for Rome. Ever your loving, 
devoted daughter, Aga, 

NiSMES, Tuesday Morning, March 24, 186S. 

I wrote you that we had found a boarding- 
place. We came here a week ago to-day. We 
have two bedrooms and a little *' salon." The 
rooms are nice and clean, and we enjoy them. 
We have breakfast and tea in our little "sa- 
lon " and go to the hotel for dinner. 

We are taking French lessons of a lady, Ma- 
dame Robert, and I am taking German les- 
sons. 



The family with whom we hoard are Ger- 
man, hut speak French perfectly. They are very 
agreeable. A niece lives with them, a sweet 
little girl, and two nephews, one of whom plays 
the piano very well. 

One day last week we went to the " Ar6nes," 
or, as we call it, the Coliseum, which is a very 
remarkable building. It was probably com- 
menced about one hundred and sixty-eight 
years before Christ, and finished several years 
after. It is older, and said to be much better 
preserved, than the Roman Coliseum, though 
not nearly as large. Would you believe it .' 
They have bull-fights there now, and fights 
with men ! Last year, a man was killed there. 
It is a beautiful structure, with two rows of 
arches, one above another. We went in, and 
sat down on seats where probably the Roman 
patrician ladies and gentlemen had sat before 
"US, and saw in imagination the brilhant crowd 
of gayly dressed people seated around, and 
"below, in the arena, the bloody fight. It was 
all as plainly before me as if I had been pres- 
ent at the time. We climbed to the topmost 
stone. It gives one a strange feehng to see, 
and touch, and walk upon those same old stones 
over which people walked in the Saviour's 
time, more than eighteen hundred years ago ; 
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to think of the generations that have been bom, 
and grown up, and died beside it, and still 
it stands there, grim and grand, det^-ing even 
the hand of Time himself! Under the arena 
is a kind of cellar which has lately been cleared 
of the rubbish with which it was filled. In the 
side walls of this were two stones upon which 
was the name of the builder. There were many 
pieces of old mosaics and broken pitchers 
found there. I tried to get the handle of a 
{Mtcher, but the guide would not let me take it 
The Wew from the top was beautiful Origi- 
nallv there were thirtv-two rows of seats, suffi- 
cient for nearly twenty thousand persons. 

On Friday last, Mr. and Mrs. Cook came to 
call on us, and asked us if we would like to go 
on a picnic with his school the next day, to the 
" Pont-du-Gard." We said we should be de- 
lighted. It was ver\' kind of them. They try 
to do everything for us. The next morning 
(Satiurday) he came for us about nine o'clock, 
in the great picnic wagon, which held about 
thirty. It was the warmest and most beautiful 
day we have had since we landed. The ride 
was about eighteen miles. We had a delight- 
ful time. There were two Scotch, and two 
Irish, and one or two English girls in the 
school* and we enjoyed being with them. They 



sang several of our Sabbath-school tunes, to 
which Mr, Cook had adapted French words. 
H5 says the American airs are the favorites. 

When we arrived, we walked round a little 
■while, and then sat down on the grass and had 
dinner. Think of sitting on the grass and eat- 
ing your dinner, and picking violets, the 21st of 
March ! We were warmly dressed, but I had 
taken off my cloak, and the heat was almost 
oppressive, with my sacque. 

I cannot describe the Pont-dii-Gard. It is 
considered one of the most beautiful specimens 
of architecture which the Romans have left 
behind them. It was originally an aque- 
duct which carried water to Nismes, from two 
springs, twenty-three miles distant. It how- 
ever spans the little river Gardon. The aque- 
duct consists of three tiers of arches, made of 
immense blocks of stone, fitted together en- 
tirely without cement. The first tier has six 
arches, the second, eleven, and the third, thirty- 
five. The water ran through the top, connect- 
ing two mountains. It stands in a valley, with 
no houses near. We went to the top, and 
walked through the place where the water ran. 
On both sides was a formation a foot and a 
half thick, I judge, which was said to be the 
I deposit of the water. Then we walked about 
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a mile and a half to an old chateau, which has 
been repaired, though in the old style. The 
walls were wainscoted with wood, and the 
chairs were as large as a dozen of ours. The 
room was hung with tapestry, and it was very 
curious. 

The moat has lately been cleared out, and 
they found in it forty-six human skulls. Prob- 
ably there had been a fight, and those who fell 
were buried there. The ride home was de- 
lightful. 

Sunday, we went to hear a woman, who is 
doing much good in Nismes, give an exposition 
of the Scriptures. She spoke with passion 
and eloquence. In the afternoon, we went 
to hear M. Barbut, but could understand very 
little of what he said. 

M and I have had a conversation with 

Mr. Cook about religious matters, and espe- 
cially about the spending of Sunday by Chris- 
tians away from home. He agreed with us, 
and says that American Christians do a great 
deal of harm by coming out here, and visiting 
places on the Sabbath to which they would 
never think of going when they are at home. 

I have received a good letter from Dr. 

in French, which I shall answer very soon. 
Give my love to him. He is very kind. 



On Sunday I rose early, and went with 
Mile. Anna to hear M. Barbiit, but he did not 
preach, and I scarcely understood a word of the 
sermon, the preacher spokfe so fast and indis- 
tinctly. In the afternoon we went to hear Mr. 
Cook, and I understood every word of his ser- 
mon. It was delightful, and I enjoyed the 
service very much. 

They have " communion " in all the churches, 
on Easter Sunday, instead of the first Sabbath 
in the month, as we do ; and in the Grand 
Temple, as they call the largest Protestant 
church, the service is held at seven o'clock in 
the morning. The word "church," does not 
apply to a Protestant place of worship. You 
must say " temple." 

I am improving in health weekly, I have 
not had a real attack of dyspepsia since I left 
home. By the time I return, I expect to be 
quite tall and fat, 

I thought I was right about the wine, and 
was delighted to have father confirm my opinion. 
Some of my friends here think he mistakes, 
and insist that it would do me good ; but I do 
not drink it. . . . 

The Maison Carrie is one of the antiquities 
of Nismes, and is a picture gallery. We have 
enjoyed the pictures very much, and I have also 
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been interested in trying to translate the old 
Latin inscriptions on the tombstones that have 
been brought there from the town. 

Please send us a paper with Mr. Chase's 
letter to the Senate. We are very anxious to 
see it. 

God bless and keep you, and be always near 
you, my dears. 

Your loving, devoted, Aga. 

NiSMES, April 7, 1868. 

My darling Sister, — We are progressing 
nicely in French, German, and sight-seeing, and 
are to begin a peculiar kind of painting in a 
day or two. I expect you will hear of me soon 
as a famous artist. If I can learn to paint a 
little, it will be very pleasant to sketch things I 
see. Time will tell what wonders I can accom- 
plish. 

Last Thursday, we went to what is called 
" La Fontaine." It is an immense public gar- 
den, and is very beautiful ; the most beautiful, 
it is said, in the South of France. There are 
some remarkable antiquities in it. One old 
ruin is called the "Temple of Diana." There 
are also Roman baths, built in the time of 
Augustus, for ladies and for gentlemen. There 
is a structure called Tour Magne. No one 
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seems to be able to decide for what purpose it 
was built. It has passed at different times for 
a light-house, a treasury, and a tomb. Every 
Sunday and Thursday they have fine music in 
the gardens, and throngs go there to listen. It 
reminded me of " Class Day." Last Thursday 
was warm and lovely. The trees have come 
out, and the whole scene — the charming music, 
the musicians in bright scarlet and gilt clothes, 
the gayly dressed people, with the sweet chil- 
dren running hither and thither, and the fresh- 
ness of spring over all — was very enchanting. 

The ne.tt day, after our lessons, we went to 
the garden again, though there was to be no 
music. We took a guide, and went to visit the 
Temple of Diana. This garden was laid out in 
the time of Louis XIV., and the Baths of 
Augustus and the temple were e.xcavated at 
the same time. They had been buried in the 
earth for nearly eighteen hundred years. The 
temple was built twenty-four years before 
Christ, and was destroyed by the Vandals, 
There is but a small part of the original build- 
ing left. It once had an arched roof, and now 
one sees great stones piled up without mortar 
or cement. The walls were covered with mar- 
ble. That is gone. 

There are a great many busts and small mar- 
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ble Statues perfectly preserved, which were dug 
from the ground. I saw one beautiful head of 
a child, the sweet, childish expression as per- 
fect as when it was made. There is a Venus 
Dauphine, a Satyr, a bust of Julia, the daughter 
of Augustus, and others. There is a bronze 
dish, which was used to catch the blood of 
animals, and the knife for slaying them ; little 
altar bells ; three or four small penates, or 
household gods ; the great key of the temple, 
and other singular keys. There is one of the 
beautiful Corinthian pillars of the great portico 
left. It is very high, and the base is elabo- 
rately carved. There are also bits of the frieze, 
and the inscription is almost entire. We went 
outside and walked around. I climbed to the 
topmost stone and picked a dandelion growing 
up there. The numberless passages and semi- 
circular places are very curious. I asked what 
they were used for, and was told, "for the 
priests and vestals, and all the mysteries of the 
religion." Wonderful to stand and look, and 
think that all these things were here before 
Christ ! It seems almost incredible. I picked 
a sweet little ivy vine that was growing over the 
word " Imperatoris," in the stone. When I get 
home, how pleasant it will be to look over all 
my pictures of the things and places which I 
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am enjoying so much, and tell you all about 
them! Writing is so unsatisfactory. When I 
am so full of interest and excitement, and try to 
write you about it, it all looks very tame on 
paper But I buy pictures of all I see, and by 
and by \ shall enjoy, more than ever, living it 
over with my blessed ones at home. 

The Roman baths were originally all marble, 
and they look more like a canal, with little 
rooms each side, than anything else. 

Saturday, Miss Emery, a friend of ours, 
called to see us. We made our daily pilgrim- 
age to the " Bureau de Poste," and walked 
round by the " Porte d'Auguste," home. This 
is a gate in the old wall of the city, built by 
Augustus. It is not remarkable, except for its 
antiquity, and an old Latin inscription. 

Sunday I heard three discourses, and en- 
joyed them all. In the morning, M. Barbut 
preached, of whom I have spoken. He is very 
profound and abstract. 

In the afternoon, I heard Mile. Levat, a 
maiden lady of much talent, and having much 
of the spirit of Christ. Every Sunday she has 
a Bible class, and taking a chapter, discourses 
upon it. Years ago she commenced with Gen- 
esis, and is now at Isaiah. Only ladies are 
, allowed to attend this exercise, and what she 
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says is very interesting. Finally we heard a 
real good, plain sermon from Mr. Cook. 

This is Holy Week, and we are in Nismes, 
instead of Rome. However, since it must be 
so, I mean to have a good time, and see and 
hear all I can. 

Yesterday (Monday) we went to hear M. 
Barbut preach, and had a fine sermon. The 
Protestants preach in the temples twice every 
day, during Holy Week. We are going to hear 
him again to-night, and, after the service is over, 
see " Les Arenes " by moonlight. 

Mme. Gaive, with whom we board, has three 
nephews. Yesterday was the birthday of the 
youngest, and she invited us to come into her 
parlor in the evening. So we put on our black 
silk gowns, presented ourselves about nine 
o'clock, and had a very pleasant two hours 
thereafter. Tea and cake were passed. It was 
entirely unceremonious, of course. M. Emile, 
whose birthday it was, plays splendidly on the 
piano, and he played for us. 

So you perceive I have made my debut into 
European society. Do you think my invita- 
tion was due to my proficiency in French, as 
the " Traveller " prophesied } I think you 
would laugh at one of my performances. Every 
morning, if you were of our party, you would 
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reat braying, : 
ing out of the window, a herd of asses being 
driven to the door and milked for ray benefit. 

The milk has been highly recommended, and 
they say they can see in my face how much 
good it has done me. 

I am very well and very happy, and want to 
see you all. My blessed, precious ones, "good 
afternoon " for a few days. Cart-loads of love. 
Aga. 



NiSME.s, April 14, 1368. 

My dearest Father and Mother, — Your 
letters are delightful. I watch for them, and 
count the days between. They are a thousand 
times more valuable than gold or precious stones. 
I devour every word with eagerness. I am 
hoping that by and by you will come over here. 
I know it would do you all good. As for my 
health, I have not had a real attack of dyspep- 
sia since I left home. For a little while after I 
left the ship, I did not feel very well, from the 
effect of sea-sickness ; but now I am much bet- 
ter than when you saw me last. 

I was surprised to hear of the snow at home. 
They tell me this has been an unusually severe 
winter all over the world. Just now we are 
shivering. For the last three or four days, the 
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" Vent de Bise," has been blowing furiously. It 
is a disagreeable wind which blows up from the 
Gulf of Lyons. 

Does Dr. read my letters ? Supposing 

that he does, I have not hurried to write him. 
Give him lots of love, and tell him I know he is 
at the height of happiness, now that he is win- 
ning souls to Jesus. I rejoice with him from 
the bottom of my heart. 

I cannot tell you how surprised and rejoiced 

I am to hear of Annie G ^'s new-found joy 

in believing. It is the most joyful thing I have 
heard in months. She wrote me, and the letter 
did me more good than all the sermons I have 
heard since I have been in France. It is glo- 
rious ! And isn't it blessed that such a work 
is going on in the school ? How I wish it 
might reach Aubumdale ! 

Tuesday, we went to hear M. Barbut preach 
again, and enjoyed it. The subject was the 
breaking of the alabaster box of ointment After 
church, quite a party of us went to see the Col- 
iseum by moonlight. 

Outside it was grand and magnificent ; inside 
it was grand and charming. We went to the 
top, and from that height the effect was — I 
have not words to describe it. We looked oflf 
on the city and the country round, and the 



moon shone so brightly and so softly down on 
all, that we were silent from very enjoyment. 
The tall spires and the old churches wore stately 
and awful in the night, and seemed like senti- 
nels to guard the sacred places. Looking 
around the arena the light was as lovely as with- 
out the building. One could hardly believe 
those old time-worn stones had been standing 
there eighteen hundred years, and that this 
same moon had watched them through the 
centuries. 

We climbed down, and had a pleasant walk 
home. Next Sunday there will be a bull-fight 
there ! Can you believe that in this civilized 
century, and in France, bull-fights are tolerated, 
and on Sunday ? 

They have put up a rude board fence round 
the arena, painted bright scarlet, with a white 
stripe, because the bright color enrages the an- 
imal. If the man who is fighting is pressed too 
hard, he can jump over it. I am totd there 
are sometimes six and seven thousand persons 
to witness the fight. 

Thursday we went to two churches, but did 
not go in time to see the bishop wash the feet 
of twelve poor people, in imitation of Christ. 

Friday morning M and I arose and went 

without breakfast to the cathedral, to see some 
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of the ceremonies of Holy Friday. The bishop 
came, with a trail of purple silk, three yards 
long I should think, an ermine cape, muslin 
embroidered underdress, and elegant seal ring. 
He sat on his chair or throne, and let the other 
priests perform for him. Such a variety of ex- 
ercises I never saw. I think they must have 
remarkable memories, or they would forget 
what to do next. Sunday we rose early again 
and went to the communion at the Methodist 
Church. We had a very pleasant service. 
The Lord was with us, ^d when we feel his 
presence, how can we fail to be happy } In the 
afternoon we heard M. Barbut, on "I will be 
with you alway," etc. 

Monday was windy and disagreeeble, and 
nothing of interest transpired. We have now 
decided to spend the months of May and June 
in England, Ireland, and Scotland. 

Kiss Addie, and tell him that sister Aga 
thinks and talks a great deal about her darling 
little boy. With more love than the ship can 
contain. Your own Aga. 

NiSMES, April i8, 186S. 

M/ DEAR, GOOD Friend, — I rcccived to- 
day your letter of April i, for which I am 
duly grateful. I received also your French 



letter, and commenced immediately to answer 
it in the same language, but the arduous duties 
of Holy Week and our numerous lessons leave 
me little time for writing, and so I grieve to 
say your French letter is unfinished. Please 
forgive me for that, and also for writing this in 
English. Truly, I will write you a nice French 
one soon. 

You are very good to send the message to 
Mr. Cook. He has been very kind to us, and 
has done all he could to make our stay here 
pleasant. Just now he is away attending con- 
ference. Mrs. Cook is a lovely woman, and 
speaks English remarkably well for a foreigner. 
We have fallen among the kindest and most 
agreeable of friends. The family with whom 
we board leave nothing undone for our com- 
fort. The Lord has directed us most kindly. 
It seems to me our coming to this pleasant 
climate, and this excellent Christian family, was 
plainly providential, and I am very grateful. 

I don't know when I have heard anything 

more delightful than that Annie G is re- 

I joicing in Christ, and that the girls at Mr. 

s school are interested in heavenly 

fliings. I hope not one will be left out, and 

lat the blessed work will spread through Bos- 

a and the whole country. I also rejoice for 
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you, because I know you are never so happy 
as in the midst of such an interest. 

We have very pleasant Sundays, though I 
always think I would like to be in the old 
familiar place at home. We hear Mr. Cook a 
part of the day, and M. Barbut the other part. 
Mr. Cook I understand perfectly, but M. Barbut 
is very peculiar, and, I am told, rather profound 
and abstract. He preached one sermon in 
Holy Week on the "Alabaster Box," which 
I understood very well. He is, you will re- 
member, the nephew of Adolphe Monod. What 
a remarkable family that is ! 

You speak of my not having seen the Alps. 
The day we went to Pont-du-Gard, I had a 
beautiful view of one snow-covered Alp in the 
distance. The mountain was lovely, but I be- 
lieve I failed to discover any new beauty when 
Mr. Cook told me it was an Alp. 

According to your directions we start the 
third or fourth of May for the British Isles. 
We are very much amused at ourselves as we 
sally forth every day into the streets and by- 
ways of Nismes. People stare at us, and we 
hear something about " Les Anglaises," as we 
pass. I never walked so much in my life, but 
I enjoy it extremely. We meet queer speci- 
mens of humanity in the little narrow streets. 
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Speaking of my doing something for the 
Lord as I journey, I do not wish to be so self- 
ish, as to go on having such a delightful time, 
and do nothing for Him in return. But what 
to do, and how to do it, I cannot exactly de- 
cide. There is in Nismes a young lady from 
Cincinnati, who has done a great deal of good. 
She has distributed about thirty thousand 
tracts in France. I have thought that perhaps 
I might do a little of the same work. Do you 
think it would do any good ? Now don't 
laugh, but take it soberly, for it is the only 
thing I see that I can do. 

Holy Week and the performances have not 
made me a bit more of a Catholic than when I 
left our Protestant America. I think I am a 
little stronger in Protestantism, temperance, 
and free government, than ever before. The 
idea of being under a government where you 
can't sing " La Marseillaise," or like sentiments, 
without having a policeman enter your room, 
and request you to shut the piano instanter ! 
How do you think that would please in Boston ? 

My kind regards to your family. 

Believing firmly in " the effectual, fervent 
prayer of the righteous man," I beg to be re- 
membered in your petitions at the throne of 
giace. 



A 
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I am afraid this letter is very stupid. I beg 
you to overlook its faults, and " take the will 

for the deed " of Aga C , who is 

Yours with much love. 

NiSMES, April 21, 1 868, 

My DARLING Sister, — .... I wrote home 
up to Friday. That day and Saturday we 
did nothing but wander through the streets, 
and look in through the shop windows, much 
to the amusement of the inhabitants. 

The grand bull-fight came off Sunday, with 
six bulls and six men. The animals killed a 
child, and tore a piece of flesh out of a man's 
leg ! I hear there were between seven and 
eight thousand persons present ; and this, on 
the first Sunday after Easter ! In Seville, 
Spain, they had a grand bull-fight on Easter 
Sunday to finish up the sacred ceremonies of 
Holy Week, and to commemorate the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ from the dead ! What 
a comment on their religion ! 

The people in the South of France are in 
great distress in the prospect of famine. 
There has been so little rain, that much of the 
wheat, and many of the vineyards, are ruined. 
It has been an unusually cold season. At 
Avignon the Rhone is so low that a rock is 
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visible which has not been seen for many cen- 
turies, and upon which some French words are 
carved. To-day a company of men are parad- 
ing around the city whh drums, and singing. 
I could not understand who they were, but find 
they are conscripts. All the young men are 
drafted at the age of twenty to serve, with very 
few exceptions, in the army for seven years. 
Isn't it awful ? I thank God my country is 
free from all such horrors ! 
Kiss the babies. 



NiSMES, April 27 1868. 

Mv Darlings at Home, — This is the last 
letter I shall date from Nismes. We leave 
early to-morrow morning, bound for Lyons. 
We are all sorry to leave, for we have become 
attached to the city, and especially to the kind 
friends we have met here. I have improved in 
French, I am sure ; have learned a little Ger- 
man ; have gained some health, I think, and 
enjoyed my six weeks very much. 

Wednesday, we took a carriage and drove out 
into the country, and it was charming. The 
grass and trees were so beautiful ! In one 
place, they were hay-making, and you don't 
know how sweet the hay smelled ! I shut my 
eyes, and made believe I was in Newtonville. 
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In the country in France, I miss the variety we 
have. It is all so flat, and every tree and 
almost every blade of grass seems to grow in 
order. Everything is just so proper. 

The country houses are utterly devoid of 
comfort (as we estimate comfort) and of all 
pleasant, home-like appearance, and the peas- 
ants are miserably dirty and comfortless. I 
suppose they are satisfied, however, for they 
all live in the streets, eat in cafes, wash in the 
rivers and canals, bring up their children out of 
doors, and all they want of a house is to sleep 
and keep their clothing in. 

Friday, to our great disappointment, we woke 
and found a very rainy day, the first since we 
came to Nismes, We had made every arrange- 
ment to go with several friends in a big carriage 
to the Pont-du-Gard, on a picnic, and we were 
all sorry to see the rain ; but the people con- 
sidered it a great blessing, because it has been 
dry so long, and they are in great fear of fam- 
ine. On Thursday the Catholics had a grand 
procession, and prayers for rain, and they con- 
sidered this an answer. 

Saturday morning dawned, as lovely a day as 
we could desire, and at ten o'clock we started 
in a small, omnibus-like thing for the Pont-du- 
Gard. It is eight miles out of the city. Our 



ride was delightful. I rode on the top of the 
carriage, and was intoxicated with the beauty 
of the scene and the day. 

We went again to see the chateau, and then 
came back to the bridge, and had a nice colla- 
tion. 

We explored the " Pont," and mounted to 
the top, which is quite a journey. Then we 
left, forever perhaps, the wonderful, ancient 
structure. It seemed more beautiful than 
ever. 

To-day (Monday) we shall pack, pay bills, 
say good-by, and perform like agreeable duties. 



Paris, May 2. 186S. 

My blessed Father and Mother, — In 
Paris ! I can scarcely believe my senses, and 
it is necessary to pinch myself semi -occasion- 
ally, in order to believe that I am not, according 
to Mr, Loomis's theory, transmuted into some 
other person's body. 

We left Nismes Tuesday morning, and had a 
very pleasant car-ride, the last half particularly, 
which was through vineyards, and with the 
lower Alps in view all the way, and the Rhone 
beside us. Think of being in such close com- 
munion with the Rhone, that river so pictur- 
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esque, and so full of historical and romantic 
associations ! The mountains all the way were 
cultivated up to their very tops, in beautiful 
vineyards 



a, the queen of isles, oL 
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London, England, Jtfay 5. 186S. 

My blessed Father and Mother, — The 
last week has been so full that I have neither 
had time to think or write. We arrived in 
Lyons on the evening of Tuesday, and went to 
a very nice hotel, the best we have been in 
since we landed. 

The next morning it was very murky and 
rainy, to our great disappointment ; but never- 
theless we took a carriage, and drove nearly all 
day. 

Lyons is a charming city, and we were 
delighted with everything. We drove first 
through the town, and saw several very fine 
buildings and four most beautiful fountains. 
There are two or three handsome parks ; in 
one, an equestrian statue of Louis XIV., and in 
another, one of Napoleon L ; also a magnificent 
granite fountain. 

This city contains the largest square in 
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Europe. We rode along by the Rhone. The 
quays are splendid. The Sadne flows through 
the other side of the square, and the two rivers 
meet at the extremity of the city. 

We wound up a long hill, by the highest and 
most mas.sive walls I ever saw, past some beau- 
tiful half country residences, to the " Height of 
Fourvi^res," from whence is a lovely view, 
which, in a clear day, is crowned by Mont 
Blanc, a hundred miles away. The lower Alps 
are all about you, the city unrolled at your 
feet, and the Rhone, winding in and out like 
a silver ribbon, can be traced nearly to its 
source. 

We visited the church of Notre Dame, which 
is on this height. It is quite ancient, and con- 
tains over four hundred oil-paintings, and clay 
models of different parts of the human body, as 
also old crutches, gifts from grateful suJBFerers 
who have been cured of the plague. It is stated 
that " Our Lady of Fourvi^res," by her interces- 
sion, saved Lyons from the cholera. 

Some of the paintings are really good, and 
some are the most ridiculous things I ever 
saw. We visited two or three churches that 
were about the same old stor)-. In one place 
there was a bronze statue, representing Christ 
being baptized by John. 
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We were very much pleased with the city, 
and hope to go back to it. 

Thursday morning, we said "Au revoir" to 
Lyons, and started en route for Paris, where we 
arrived after a tedious, wearisome, and uninter- 
esting ride of thirteen hours in the cars, at half 
past eleven o'clock at night. We had not the 
least trouble, however, and went to the Grand 
Hotel du Louvre. They gave us very nice 
rooms. The next morning was beautiful, and 
after breakfast, about half past one, we took a 
carriage- and proceeded to see a little of Paris. 
We drove out on the Champs filys^e, through 
the wonderful " Arc de Triomphe," The sculp- 
ture is splendid. I cannot describe it. Then 
out through the Bois de Boulogne, which is a 
grand avenue with groves on both sides, and 
beautiful gardens and seats. In one place was 
a large, long, winding pond, with an island in 
the centre, and trees down to the very edge of 
the water, and behold, it is all artificial. 

Napoleon I. said the word " impossible " was 
not in the French dictionary, and Napoleon III. 
is evidently of the same opinion. 

Prd Catalan is the name of the loveliest gar- 
den there ; with sweet wood-paths, and rustic 
little restaurants. In one place is a small pond, 
and on one side rocks are piled up in the 
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greatest confusion, forming little caves ana 
nooks ; ivy grows all over them, and water juts 
out everywhere in beautiful cascades. This, 
too, is all the work of men's hands. 

We drove up and down the avenue all the 
afternoon. It was filled with elegant carriages, 
and all the fashion in Paris, I suppose. We 
saw the Emperor and Empress twice, and sev- 
eral noble carriages. 

The Empress' carriage was a barouche, 
drawn by four horses, and several men on 
horseback, in gorgeous livery, were dancing 
attendance. I was disappointed in Eugenie. 
I do not think her extremely pretty, by any 
means. She was dressed very plainly in a 
purple and black dress, with a black bonnet 
and green parasol, and was bowing to every one. 
The Emperor sat by her side, a common-look- 
ing man. They were a couple you would 
never notice, unless your attention was particu- 
larly called to them. 

Saturday we again took a carriage, and did a 
little shopping, and more sight-seeing. We saw 
the outside of nearly all the great public build- 
ings, but did not go inside, as we had so little 
time. The gardens of the Palace of the Lux- 
embourg were particularly beautiful. 

We walked into the court of the Palace of 
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the Louvre, and the Tuileries, which two Na- 
poleons have united in making the most im- 
mense building I ever saw or imagined. I 
should think the court was as large as Boston 
Common (dear old place), and the palace is 
built around the four sides. I think the Em- 
peror has sufficient room to spread himself 
The architecture is very handsome, but the 
stone is a dismal gray, and the windows are 
small ; I think it has a prison-like air. 

Sunday morning was beautiful, and we went 
to Dr. Kirke's chapel in Rue de Berry. I have 
rarely seen so pretty a chapel. I thought of Dr. 
Kirke all the time, and wished he were there. 
We arrived very early, and saw the Sabbath- 
school. It was small, but seemed to be very well 
conducted. When the service was about to 
commence, I was surprised to see a man who 
looked like Dr. Robinson, of Brooklyn, coming 
into the pulpit, hut was not sure it was he until 
the middle of the sermon. It was his first Sab- 
bath, and we thought the sermon glorious. The 
text was, " As much as in me is, I am ready to 
preach the gospel to you that are at Rome also." 
Was it not appropriate ? The service in the 
chapel was liturgical, but it is now to be 
changed again to the good old Orthodox way, 
as it was under Dr. Kirke. 
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We walked home down the Champs Elys^es, 
and through the garden of the Tuileries. The 
foimtains were all playmg. Nobility and &sb- 
ion were riding out to the Bois de Boulc^ne. 
The scene was little like a dear Newton Sun- 
day. To my disappointment I could not go to 
church again, so I spent the remainder of the 
day reading. 

Monday we started for London, but owing 
to \'arious hindrances, arrived at the station five 
minutes after the train for Calais had left. The 
next train went to Boulogne in an hour and a 
half : so we waited. The officers would not let 
us go into the waiting-room until we had our 
tickets : and as we could not get them until 
just such a time, we had to stay outside. This 
troublesome French system is very nice, gener- 
ally, but disagreeable enough at such a time, 
because they will not break over their rules^ 
'' for love or monev."* 

But even-thinsr turned out welL We arrived 
safely at Boulogne, and took the boat at seven 
o'clock, to cross the channel Arrived in Lon- 
don at half past eleven. After some trouble, 
we have found good rooms in the Alexandra 
Hotel, Hvde Park Corner. 

Now, my dears, I must close, to send this. 
Kiss the children, and don't let them for- 
2t me. 



Ever your own loving, devoted, Yankee 
daughter, Aga. 

I have only written of our line of action to 
Tuesday or Wednesday. In this interval of a 
week we have been sight-seeing, and I have 
many things to tell. 

Wednesday morning we went to the great 
Tower of London, which has been my wonder- 
ment all ray Ufe. It is a little city of itself. I 
don't know how many buildings are enclosed 
by the great wall. The custodians are the 
most ridiculous mortals you ever saw. I have 
a picture of their costume which I will show 
you when I get home, for it is beyond descrip- 
tion. The greater part of the castle is not 
shown to the public, but we saw the historical 
and interesting part. We saw the room in 
which Sir Walter Raleigh was imprisoned, and 
where he wrote his history of the world ; and 
the little dungeon in which he was compelled 
to sleep ; the block on which the great Scotch 
Lords were executed ; and all the old instru- 
ments of torture, which looked extremely un- 
comfortable. The room in which Lady Jane 
Grey is said to have been imprisoned, we saw 
also. Her name, "Jane," is cut in the wall. 
We beheld, too, the crown jewels. The seep- 
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tres and baptismal fonts are very masi 
elegant. 

In a small enclosure in the court-yard is the 
spot where Anne Boleyn and Lord Essex were 
beheaded. 

From the Tower we went to St. Paul's, and 
the two buildings are an amazing distance 
apart. St. Paul's is nearly half a mile in cir* 
cumference. All around the walls inside are 
statues and tablets to the memory of the great 
and good, known and unknown. Lord Nelson 
and Cornwallis were the most celebrated. 
Some of the sculpture is very handsome. 

When we first went in, and were looking at 
the monuments, an old sacristan in a long black 
gown told us that service was about to com- 
mence ; so we sat through the service and 
heard some very good singing. Afterward, as 
we were looking about, I strayed in behind a 
railing, when an old cross creature came up to 
me, and said, " This way, please ; the railing is 
put up to keep you out, same as a door, don't 
you know.'" Then the individual desired toi 
know if I did not wish to go up to the Whisper- 
ing Gallery, and the Ball. But I was so dis- 
gusted with him, that I gave him a lofty refusal, 
thereby punishing myself considerably. 

Thursday we went to the famous Zoological 
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Gardens, where we wandered about nearly all 
day. 

Every kind of animal is there, and in a house 
as perfectly adapted to its mode of life as possi- 
ble : beautiful birds ; the funniest and most 
disgusting monkeys ; the sacred Brahmin cow, 
which is really a very handsome creature ; the 
yak, which is most remarkable of all, its tail 
being like a full llama tassel, and the long, 
beautiful, silky hair hanging to the ground from 
its stomach. I took a ride on the elephant's 
back, and on the camel's, for the express pur- 
pose of ascertaining the kind of motion to 
which I must accustom myself in crossing the 
desert! 

Imagine me in the great garden of London, 
parading round on a camel's back ! I sat be- 
tween the humps, and felt as tight and secure 
as possible. We enjoyed that day very much. 

Friday we delighted ourselves with a pro- 
longed visit to Mrae. Tussaud's wax-works, of 
great renown. They were perfect, and the 
costumes were really elegant. All the kings 
and queens of England were there, and many 
of other countries. They are so like nature, that 
sometimes I would for a moment believe that 
a figure was of the genus Homo. In one group 
we recognized Mr, Lincoln and Andrew John- 
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son. General Grant and General McClellan, and 
in an opposite corner, Jeff Davis and Slidell. 
AH congenial spirits, certainly ! 

Adjoining the apartment of wax figures is a 
Napoleon room, which is intensely interesting, 
containing a^reat many relics of Napoleon le 
Grand. There was one of his state coaches, 
the last carriage {a barouche) in which he ever 
rode, and the great carriage in which he rode 
at Waterloo. This was pressed by the Prus- 
sians on one side, and in the front is a deep 
sabre cut, made by a soldier who wounded the 
arm of the coachman. Napoleon escaped out 
of the other side. The carriage is provided 
with a place for luggage on the outside, an 
iron camp- bedstead, and all sorts of little 
drawers and places inside for convenience. I 
got in, and sat where the great man had sat in 
his last famous battle. I also sat a moment in 
his favorite garden chair, which he had at St 
Helena. The mattress, pillows, and sheets on 
which he died ; many of his garments ; his 
dressing case, etc., etc ; everything one can 
think of, in any way connected with him, is 
treasured there. The coronation robes of Na- 
poleon and Josephine, and the shirt that Henry 
IV. had on when he was assassinated, were 
also there. Back of this room was another 
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containing wax effigies of traitors and murder- 
ers, including Willces Booth. 

They have the identical guillotine on which 
Marie Antoinette and Louis XVI., and about 
twenty thousand other persons, were put to 
death. It is a very uncomfortable-looking 
taachine. Among the figures in the front 
room are Queen Victoria, with her family and 
court. The likenesses I should judge from 
pictures to be very good, and the dresses ele- 
gant. So I have at last seen Her Majesty in 
wax I I suppose I shall not see her in the 
flesh, as she is still a recluse, mourning for the 
Prince Consort, Underneath the rooms of 
wax-works is one of the London Bazaars, and 
they are fascinating places, like a Fair at home, 
only permanent. We stayed there a long time. 

Saturday we went to see Westminster Ab- 
bey, which I have read of, and hoped to see alt 
my life. When we went in, a man met us out- 
side and asked if we wished to see the Queen's 
stables. We said, " Yes, when we come out ; " 
but once in the Abbey, we stayed nearly all day. 
He was there, however, when we did come out, 
and said, " Have yon been there all this time ? " 

We answered, " Yes." 

" Well, I have shown people from all parts 
of the world this church," he repUed, " and I 
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never knew of any one staying in it so long 
before." 

We mean to be thorough in our investiga- 
tions. The architecture is beautiful — so grand 
and solemn. It is immensely high, and looks 
exactly like the pictures you see of it. The 
walls are covered with tablets and statuary. 
The " Poets' Corner" is very interesting ; also 
the little chapels, which contain marble and 
brass effigies of many royal and noble persons. 
These effigies are stiff-looking things, and black 
with age. 

Henry VII. 's chapel is exquisite. Here 
himself and wife are buried, with a high brass 
railing around their effigies. On one side lie 
Queens Mary and Elizabeth, with several oth- 
ers, and on the other, Mary Queen of Scots, 
and a duchess, the mother of Lord Darnley, 
William and Mary, Charles 11., and Queen 
Anne lie in the royal vault, and have no other 
monument than the paving stone, upon which 
engraven the name. Lord Palmerston lies 
the central aisle of the church. His name 
on the stone, but he has no monument. 
There is a beautiful marble statue of Words- 
worth near the door. Everything is locked 
up, and you can only go to these choicest 
places with a guide, who hurries you from 
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place to place, when you want to stop and 
gaze. But I manage to see most things. 

We stayed until the afternoon service, and 
the music was quite good. When we left the 
Abbey, the guide said it was too late for the 
Houses of Parliament, or the royal stables, but 
there was one place where he would take us, 
a national gallery of paintings of the nobility, 
and that it was rarely open. Of course we 
were very glad of the opportunity, and made 
haste to follow him. 

When we arrived, what a place ! Three or 
four small rooms, containing perhaps two hun- 
dred inferior pictures, all portraits ! It did not 
take us a very long time to see them. 

We went back to the hotel, and having 
worked pretty hard all the week, we retired 
early, 

Sunday morning we went to hear Spurgeon. 
The audience room is immense, with two gal- 
leries all around it. It looks like a theatre. 
The pulpit is very peculiar, unlike any I ever 
saw. I did not like it. 

Spurgeon is a common-looking man, with 
nothing remarkable that I could discover, either 
in the matter or the manner of his preaching. 
He speaks the simple truths of the gospel, in 
a plain, straightforward way ; presents the love 
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of Jesus pleasantly, and is very earnest. Now"" 
I think from what I hear, that all this is very 
different from the generality of preaching by 
the rectors in the English Church. You know 
they care a great deal more for the service than 
the sermon, and the latter is consequently dull. 
It is in contrast with these, I think, that Spur- 
geon is so attractive. I don't believe he would 
create much excitement in America. The 
whole ser\'ice was pleasant, and his prayers 
helpful. He said the sacrament would be' 
administered after the service, and we stayed, 
and enjoyed it. 

In the afternoon we went to hear Newman 
Hall, He did not preach in his own chapel, 
but in a place called Finsbury Circus, What 
do you think of going to church in a circus ? 
The sermon was splendid. 

Monday we went to Leamington, which is 
the Saratoga of England, and a sweet little vil- 
lage. The countrybetween London and Leam- 
ington is beautiful beyond description. The 
elm-trees are most abundant, and, though not 
so drooping and graceful as ours, are more 
majestic and luxuriant. Still I remain loyal to 
the glorious old trees at Brooklawn, in ever- 
blessed New England. 

We arrived at Leamington about half past 
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ck, and spent the night. Tuesday, 
though it rained a little, we took a carriage for 
a long drive. It was-the most delightful day I 
have passed in Kurope, We went first through 
a beautiful country, every field, garden, and the 
magnificent elms a constant source of pleasure, 
to Warwick Castle. The first view of it was 
rapturous, just like what one reads of The 
Avon flows in front of the castle, under the one 
arch that is left of an old bridge entirely cov- 
ered with ivy. The avenue is cut through solid 
rock, upon the top of which grow most beauti- 
ful trees and foliage. 

We entered the court-yard through the old 
portcullis, and were shown the lower apart- 
ments of the house. We went through room 
after room filled with elegant furniture, orna- 
ments, old armor, the choicest paintings, mostly 
portraits of royal and noble persons by Ru- 
bens, Vandyke, Titian, and other great artists. 

In a green-house, built especially for it, is the 
celebrated Warwick vase, dug from the ground 
at Tivoli, eighteen miles from Rome, cut out 
of a single block of marble, and capable of 
containing one hundred and sixty-three gallons. 
It is very wonderful. The lawn, with its elms 
and oaks, surpasses all my powers of descrip- 
tion. 
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From Warwick Castle we went to Stratford- 
upon-Avon. The house in which Shakespeare 
first saw the light is a little low cottage, with 
nothing at all poetical about it. The church in 
which he is buried is very pretty. Himself, his 
wife, his daughter and her husband, and one 
granddaughter are buried directly in front of 
the altar. There is a colored bust of him on 
the wall, which is very ugly. The words which 
mark the slab that covers his grave, you will 
find in your copy of his works. We went to 
the Red Horse Inn, and lunched in the same 
house where Washington Irving ate, when he 
was there. Stratford is a perfect specimen of 
a pretty little English town. 

We went thence to Guy*s Cliff, where the giant 
Guy, Earl of Warwick, hid himself from his 
wife, after slaying all the wild animals that 
could be found, as a penance for his sins. 

The view in front, up to the castle from the 
road, through a straight avenue of grand old 
trees, was too lovely. 

From the rear the view was equally beautiful, 
the Avon flowing near the base of the castle. 
From this cliff we went to the classic, royal 
old ruin of Kenilworth Castle. It is a com- 
plete ruin, covered with ivy, but picturesque 
and enchanting. The view from the top of 
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one of the towers, to which I climbed, was 
charming. 

We drove back to Leamington and dined, 
thence to Oxford, arriving there about nine in 
the evening, after a pleasant ride of an hour. 
The country of England is fairy land. 



London, England, Afny 7, 1868. 

I should judge, my dear old chum and faith- 
ful friend, that some space of time had elapsed 
since I wrote you last. 

I received your long and interesting letter 
a little more than a week ago, and wanted to 
reply immediately. We were, however, just 
leaving Nismes, and have been travelling very 
fast, and been very busy, so that I have found 
time only for my weekly journal home. I pre- 
sume you are acquainted, through that, with all 
my performances up to this time. There is 
not much to tell about our life at Nismes. Our 
lessons occupied the mornings, and between 
two and three we generally went out to dine at 
one of the hotels (for we had only breakfast and 
tea at our lodgings), and then walked about the 
town until nearly six. 

You would have been amused could you have 
seen us rambling through the narrow, crooked, 
ancient streets, staring in at the shop windows. 
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We strongly resembled "the three dogs" 
who set out on their travels together. I pre- 
sume you are sufficiently versed in the litera- 
ture of " Mother Goose," to recall the incident. 

I climbed to the top of the Coliseum by day 
and by night, and to the top of the Tour Magna, 
which is a kind of tower, dating to times ante- 
rior to the Romans, and concerning which, 
antiquarians have discussed much, without 
ascertaining for what it was intended. I went 
also to the top of all the other ruins that are 
accessible. 

We left Nismes one bright Tuesday morn- 
ing, a week or ten days ago, and took up our 
line of march by the chemin-de-fer, for Lyons. 
Arrived at said city about nine o'clock p. m. 
The next day, to our great disappointment, was 
murky and rainy. But we do not wish to 
complain of weather, or anything else. Prov- 
idence has been wonderfully kind to us ever 
since we turned our backs on dear New Eng- 
land. Notwithstanding the drizzle, we took a 
carriage to see the city ; and a beautiful city 
it is, I assure you. It has the largest square 
in Europe, and some beautiful and elaborate 
fountains 

I don't know how long we shall be in Lon- 
don. Do write me often, and I shall write you 
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as often as I can. I have very little time how- 
ever. We are out all day, sight-seeing, 

I am very happy to be on your corps of 
workers for the " Charity Square," and will 
endeavor to do something for the benefit of the 
table. I have several little Scotch-wood articles, 
that I think will sell well, and I shall pick up 
little things for you, as I travel. I am thankful 
to hear that you are doing so nicely. How do 
our prayer-meetings flourish } Don't give 
them up, if no more than two attend. I hope 
and believe the Lord will be with you in them, 
and they do you more good, and exercise a 
wider influence than you think for, I should 
be delighted to go once more to a prayer- 
meeting. I think often of our pleasant walk 
together on Wednesdays, to that dear meeting, 
and how we used sometimes to go to the Meth- 
odist church.^ 

I went to the French Methodist church at 
Nismes, and tbey are just the same earnest, 
whole-souled people as at home. 

In Great Britain, Methodists, as indeed all 
non-conformists (/. e., to the Episcopal Church), 
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are not as much esteemed as with us. Still 
there are a good many. In dear old Scotland 
they are all Presbyterians, you know. In their 
churches they have no organs, and sing the 
Psalms and parts of the New Testament, para- 
phrased. There are but five hymns that are 
ever used by them in church. 

I am writing Tuesday morning, as I sit in 
the coffee-room of the hotel. O dear ! I ought 
to go this minute, and pack my trunk. It is a 
discouraging task 

London, May 19, 1868. 

My last letter was to Tuesday night. 

On Wednesday, Oxford was thoroughly vis- 
ited, and looks exactly as you imagine it ; old 
colleges, long rows of trees, etc. There is a 
monument to Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley 
near the spot where they were burned, which 
is fine, only it looks like the spire of a church. 

We left Oxford at four o'clock, and arrived 
at Windsor a little after six. We had a very 
good view of the castle as we approached the 
town. We went to the White Hart Inn, and 
having engaged rooms, took a long, delightful 
drive in the beautiful twilight. 

Opposite the grand front of the castle, com- 
mences what is called " The Long Walk," 
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which is a lovely drive. It is a broad avenue 
with a double row of elm-trees on each side, 
planted very near together. It is three miles 
long, and so straight that I think you can see 
the whole length. At the upper end stands a 
large equestrian statue of George III., and 
from this you can look directly to the castle. 
On either side of the avenue are extensive 
fields for Her Majesty's sheep, cattle, and deer, 
of which latter there are fifteen hundred head 
in this park ; for the avenue and the long 
c3rive, with the wood and Virginia Water be- 
yond, constitute "Windsor Park." 

Thursday morning we first went to St. 
George's, a royal chapel within the castle walls, 
to morning prayers, and hoped to see some of 
the royal family, hut their Highnesses did not 
condescend to appear. This chapel is the 
most beautiful place of worship I was ever in. 
The floor is laid in alternate diamonds of black 
and white marble, and the seats, which are 
elaborately carved, are arranged lengthwise 
along the sides. The back row of seats are 
the stalls of the Knights of the Garter, and 
«ver each is his banner. The carving runs up 
A^ery high, and is surmounted by the knight's 
family coronet, his crest, his sword, and other 
ornaments. Back of the altar is a rich, stained- 
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glass window, placed there by the dean and 
canons, as a memorial to the Prince Consort. 
Beneath, in marble bas-relief, is the ascension 
of our Lord, in the centre ; on one side, his 
appearance to the disciples. At the left, over 
the altar, is the Queen's private box, very hand- 
somely carved, and with velvet curtains. The 
stall of the Queen as head of the Order of the 
Garter, the organ, and the carving all around, 
is perfectly beautiful. Underneath this part 
of the chapel is the vault where many of the 
kings and queens of England lie. In the mid- 
dle of the fioor is a black marble slab, on which 
are the names of Charles I., Henry VIII., Jane 
Seymour, and an infant daughter of Queen 
Anne, On one of the diamonds of the floor, 
are inscribed the letters P. C. (Prtnce Consort), 
with dates when he was placed here, and when 
removed to the Mausoleum which the Queen 
has had built for his remains. Another dia- 
mond is inscribed in memory of the Duchess 
of Kent, with the dates of her being placed 
here, and when removed ; for her remains now 
lie also in the Mausoleum. In another part 
of the chapel is the cenotaph to the Princess 
Charlotte. It is the most beautiful piece of 
sculpture I have seen. The design is two- 
fold. First, on a bier lies the body of the 
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incess covered with a veil, the lower part of 
the right hand only being visible, as it hangs 
over the side. The former, notwithstanding 
the veil, is perfectly distinguishable. At the 
four corners of the bier kneel attendants also 
veiled, and in attitudes of the deepest woe. 
The other design represents the princess as- 
cending from a mausoleum, with an angel on 
each side, one of whom bears her infant child. 
The figure is said to be a perfect likeness, and 
it is the lightest, most ethereal piece of marble 
you can imagine. The drapery, the beautiful 
light from the stained glass, and the fine sur- 
mounting of the whole are exquisite. 

In other parts of the chapel are monuments, 
and two or three fine windows designed by 
West ; also a picture of the Lord's Supper, 
painted by him. It is a most interesting place. 

After leaving the chapel, we took a carriage 
and drove through " The Long Walk," and 
about the park. In one place, we alighted 
and walked a miie and a half through the sweet 
woods, and by the calm Virginia Water. It 
was a charming walk, and made me think of 
many happy rambles in dear old Newtonville. 
In the park we saw the little cottage where 
George IV. used to go, when tired of the 
"pomps and vanities," as cousin Annie says. 
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In another place are the ruins of an old temple 
brought from Athens, and on the lake the 
dearest little fishing temple. The drive all 
the day was another enchantment. We could 
not ride near the castle, or near the Mausoleum, 
or Frogmore (where the Duchess of Kent did 
live, and where the Prince and Princess Chris- 
tian hve at present), because her most gracious 
Majesty was in the castle. I believe people 
are allowed to visit the mausoleum once a year, 
and the Queen, they say, goes there two or 
three times a day. The people of Windsor 
are exasperated with her, because she stays so 
much there, and spoils the trade. I have seen 
in two or three places about London, on a 
placard, this quotation ; — 

Victoria I 

" Modest lamentation is the right of the dead : 

Excessive grief is the enemy to the living." 



And beneath these placards appears some ad- 
vertisement. I think it is a pretty broad hint, 
and I wonder at its toleration. I judge, from 
the papers, that English politics are in a state 
quite as mixed as our own. 

Saturday we went, more as a matter of duty 
than of pleasure, to the British Museiun. 
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Museums are always a bore, but of course we 
must go. 

So we presented ourselves at the door of a 
very large, musty-looking stone building, and 
entered. It is like all of its species, filled with 
stuiTed animals in untold numbers, minerals, 
fossils, shells, and antiquities. We did not 
pretend to examine, but walked almost straight 
on, and were tired enough when we got 
through. Underneath the Museum is a very 
extensive and extremely interesting library, 
that I did not enjoy looking at, since I could 
not sit right down and read the whole. It is a 
rare collection of books of all ages, styles, and 
countries, with numerous autographs, including 
those of nearly all the English kings and queens, 
and the royal characters of other nations. Also 
those of Luther, Melancthon, Erasmus, Wesley, 
and many others. 

Monday we took a boat, and went down the 
Thames to the tunnel, which is quite a long 
sail from where we are, at the extreme West 
End. Now you may think it sounds very grand 
to sail down the Thames, but I assure you the 
grandeur is only in sound. To be sure you 
can see the banks of the river, but if you feel 
a little disturbed on account of the turbulence 
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of the waves, the romance is not so apparent 
The tunnel is just hke any other long, damp, 
musty tunnel. We went thence to Soho Ba- 
zaar. 

To-day we have spent in the Crystal Pal- 
ace. It is like going over the world to go 
through it. 

The news about the President is shocking. 
Can that vote be a decisive one .' I felt as if 
my heart was in my boots when I read the 
paper. 

We expect to leave London Saturday, May 
23, and spend Sunday in Sheffield, going 
thence right on to Scotland. 

The Rhetoric says, "At sight of certain 
things, we feel an internal elevation and expan- 
sion," and I can assure you when I think of my 
parents, brothers, and sisters, and my home 
and country, I feel such an elevation and ex- 
pansion that I do sometimes really think my 
soul will burst its bodily fetters ; I have so 
much to be proud of, and thankful to God for ; 
and not the least of my blessings is, that I am 
a Yankee. 

My heart is overflowing with love to you 
all, and I wish I could express it, I must 
say " good night," and may the precious Sav- 
iour watch over you, and let nothing harm 



or trouble you. May He bless us all, and 
bring us to each other again. 

Always your devoted Aga. 

London, May 14, [S68. 
My darling Sister, — I received your last 
letter Saturday, and have vainly sought Tor a 
moment all this week to answer it ; but for the 
first time since I landed, I did not write on 
Tuesday or Wednesday, although I suppose 
this will start nearly as soon as if I had posted 
it Tuesday. 

I had a short letter from father this week, the 
first for three weeks or more. It was from 
Washington. 

I won't complain, because I know he is very 
busy, and mother can't write ; but I would 
like to hear a little more about home, and what 
is going on there. In two or three roundabout 
ways, I have heard talk about, at least a hint 
of father's being governor, and I should like to 
know how the case stands. I would like to 
know something about Addie, and whether 
there remains upon this terrestrial globe a Mrs. 
S. D. D and Mr. W. F. D , what he- 
came of the baby when mother went to Wash- 
ington, and about five thousand other things, 
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which it is in some degree natural I should 
like to know about. 

Father writes me a little about Impeach- 
ment, and not a thing else ; and I am to-night 
in rather a homesick state of mind, because of 
aforesaid reasons. 

Your letters I enjoy very much, and depend 
upon them once a week. They are always very 
nice. I wish you would put in just a little 
more about Mary, precious little soul. 

In short, I think I had better wind up by 
saying that no one is perfectly right but the 
great "Ego." Yet, unfortunately. Ego feels 
herself to be very small, and still a considerable 
journey from the goal she ardently desires, and 
toward which she trusts she is constantly aim- 
ing ; namely, perfection. 

My darling dear, don't let yourself get blue. 
Think how much we need you. You don't 
know how important you are to us all. You 
are a great necessity to small me. The dear 
Lord fill us both with his peace and love, and 
be always with us. He has been wonderfully 
good to us since I left you all. Forgive all the 
fault-finding. I have nothing to complain of, 
and oceans to be grateful for. I only felt as if 
I wanted to hear a little more from home. 
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Sheffield, Afay 26, i368. 

My Darlings in our dear old Home, — I 
am delighted to have an hour before me to talk 
uninterruptedly to you, after a day of uncom- 
mon pleasure. But first I must tell you what 
we have been doing since I wrote you last, 
which was on Wednesday. 

Thursday, M and I took one of those 

outlandish British contrivances called " a Han- 
som," and proceeded to the Tract Rooms, 
where we bought sundry beautiful illuminated 
cards, and a few books. We did other errands, 
and then went to St. Paul's to finish viewing 
that building. 

We found sacristans a little more civil than 
at our last visit. We mounted up to the Whis- 
pering Gallery, and to see the Geometrical Stair- 
case, which is long and winding, and has no 
visible support, except that it is built against 
the wall. It is said if the lower step were 
taken out, the whole structure would fall. We 
saw the library, clock, and great bell, which 
tolls at the death of any of the royal family, 
I climbed up to the ball, at the x'ery top of the 
building. The training in climbing which 
I received in my youthful days, came to 
my aid then, as the ladders are perpendicular. 
The view of the almost endless city, and the 
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surrounding country was very good. One can 
see twenty miles in a clear day, if such a phe- 
nomenon should ever dawn on London. I was 
repaid for going. 

Friday, to our sorrow, it rained, but we 
dressed in our prettiest. Mr. Moran came for 
us at half past four, and we started in high glee 
for the House of Lords. We entered through 
several fine halls, handsomely carved, in one of 
which were marble statues of some of their 
most eloquent orators, and frescoes of great 
historical events. We saw the great Westmin- 
ster Hall, where the kings are proclaimed at the 
time of coronation (not crowned), and where 
Charles I. was tried. It is magnificent ; very 
long, and immensely high. The chamber of 
the Lords is elegant, and very " gingerbready," 

as is the whole building. Mrs. E and I 

thought it not as grand as our Senate Chamber 
at Washington, 

They gave us honorable seats on the floor, 
and we heard part of a debate on the protection 
of the parks and forests. The Duke of Som- 
erset, and Lord Nelson (descended from the 
great Nelson), and others spoke. We saw the 
Lord High Chancellor, president of the Assem- 
bly, in his long white wig and gown, and the 
royal Duke of Cambridge, who is a veiy fine^ 



looking man. The peers sit in rows of seats 
arranged parallel with the wall, and rising one 
above another, covered with red leather. It is 
a wonder to me that the "noble Luds " do 
not have ciaraask for their sacred bodies to re- 
pose upon. There is a very handsome gilt 
chair with a canopy, etc., for the Queen, and 
inferior chairs on either side ; one for the 
Prince Consort, and the other for the Prince 
of Wales. The room is very high, and all the 
wood -work elaborately carved. The stained 
glass windows represent the kings and queens 
of England. The gallery is for the peeresses, 
and entrance thereto can be obtained only by 
1 special order from them. The room is smaller 
than our Senate Chamber. On the whole, the 
nobles were quite a good looking set of men, 
but they looked not one whit better than our 
Senators. 

We could not go into the House of Com- 
mons, because the debate was interesting, and 
the room in consequence crowded. There are 
six hundred and forty members, and room for 
but four hundred. Even English people can- 
not go into either house to hear discussions on 
affairs concerning their own country, without 
an order. Such an arrangement would not be 
tolerated among us. 
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Wednesday^ May2*j, 

I think our country is going to ruin, and if 
that is the case, I want to come home, and go 
to ruin with it. I have just heard of Johnson's 
acquittal, of the adjournment of the Senate 
si7ie dicy and I am distressed and provoked. 

Isn't it dreadful ? Mrs. E gave me the 

pleasant news when I came down to my break- 
fast. It took away my appetite, and I could 
not eat for some time. Afterward, I thought I 
must, as I was going a journey. When I be- 
gan, I found I was hungry, and then I was 
angry because I cotdd eat. Altogether I was 
in an enviable state of mind. 

Aftetytoon. 

I had only time to write thus far, when we 
had to go to the depot, and after a pleasant 
ride of two hours and a half, we have arrived 
in the old town of York. 

I have not told you of our visit to Coventry, 
the day after we left London. It is a quaint 
old town, such as one reads of. We went to 
the Craven Arms Hotel, and were delighted to 
see so much of country, and so little of high 
walls and smoke. On Sunday we went to the 
fine old cathedral of St. Michael, and heard a 
good sermon on Christian unity, and unity in 
particular in the English Church. 
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In the afternoon we went to Trinity Church, 
which is also very handsome, to hsten to a 
charity sermon in behalf of the Girls' Blue 
Coat School. 

The mayor and aldermen came to the church 
in procession, dressed in their regimentals, and 
made quite a grand show. The sermon was 
rather weak, I thought I could write a better 
begging sermon myself. 

In the evening, we went to Wesley Chapel, 
and the extemporaneous prayers and familiar 
old tunes did my heart good. 

Monday, we proceeded to visit Coventry. 
First, to see an old building called St. Mary's 
Hall. It contains quite valuable portraits, a 
large picture of Bacchus and Ariadne, some 
ancient armor, and a marble statue of Lady 
Godiva. There are also a very ancient stained- 
glass window, and some tapestry, hand worked, 
about three hundred years old, considered the 
most remarkable in the kingdom. 

We visited the cemetery, which is new, and 
a charming spot. Then we went to see one 
of the ribbon factories, and the gentleman who 
conducted us about was very polite. After 

awhile, he said to Mrs. E , " We don't have 

as many American orders as formerly, your 
duties are so high. Do you think they will be 
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lessened soon ? " She said, " No, I hope not, 
until our public debt is paid." " Well," he 
answered, " you are going to repudiate, are you 
not? That is the way you do things over 
there." At that I was enraged, and said, " No, 
sir, never!" and I turned and walked off. 

At sbc o'clock we left Coventry, and arrived 
at Sheffield about nine. Yesterday we took a 
barouche, and drove fifteen miles to Chatsworth, 
the country-seat of the Duke of Devonshire. 
It is fifteen miles around, and is, I think, the 
largest private residence in the world. How 
to describe it I do not know. In the old 
house that stood on the site of the present edi- 
fice, Mary Queen of Scots was confined thir- 
teen years. This house is immense and mag- 
nificent. The paintings on the ceilings are 
beautiful, and are mostly by Verrio. One room 
is hung with costly Gobelin tapestry, represent- 
ing several of Raphael's cartoons. 

The carving of the oak wood-work in all the 
rooms is by Gibbons, and for elaborate design, 
and exquisite workmanship, I never imagined 
the like. Two mosaics, one of Beatrice and 
one of Pliny's Doves, are so fine, one can 
scarcely distinguish them from oil-paintings. 
In one room is an elegant malachite clock, two 
ornaments, and two large tables ai the same 
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t presents to the late Duke, by the 
Emperor of Russia. There were also the cor- 
onation chairs of two of the kings, and rare 
pictures and statuary. I cannot give you the 
slightest idea of the wealth of beauty, either of 
the house or grounds. The finest green-house 
is very pecuUar. It has a carriage road through 
it, and is filled with everything sweet and 
lovely, There are all sorts of winding paths, 
and odd fountains burst upon you at every 
turn. Rocks meet your eye, in all the rudeness 
and varietyof nature, yet all have been brought 
there and piled up. There are banana and 
palm trees, and shrubs innumerable. I did not 
half enjoy it, because you could not all see it, 



The poor Duke's wife died before he came 
into possession. He has but one daughter, and 
she is married. Two of his sons are also in a 
state of double, and he has hut one son to 
inhabit with him his half dozen estates. He 
resides here about three months of the year. 

This afternoon we have been to visit York 
Minster, which is a very large and ancient 
church. It is a mile in circumference, and 
larger than Westminster Abbey. It contains 
the tombs of several Archbishops of York. 
There is in it some old stained glass. We 
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Stayed to evening service, and it was very 
pleasant. To-morrow, we leave for New- 
castle. 

Edinburgh, Scotland, June 2, 1868. 

My blessed Sister, — Last week, and the 
week before, I was dreadfully sick of the mail, 
for it did not bring your usual letters. But 
Friday I received two, to my very great joy, 
for they were, as they always are, delightful. 
We are, as you see, and have been for five 
days, in this beautiful city of Edinburgh, and I 
doubt not this is the most beautiful city in 
Europe. The first time George IV. visited it, 
he said, as he rode down Prince's Street, the 
grand avenue of the " New Town," that it was 
" as a city of palaces." 

In this Regent's Hotel, I have a large 
window, which looks out between two houses 
on the opposite side of the street, over an arch, 
opened at the time of the entry of Prince 
Leopold, the husband of poor Charlotte. The 
room also overlooks part of the old city, 
which lies below, out to Salisbury Craigs, and 
Arthur's Seat. The view is just magnificent. 
Salisbury Craigs rises abruptly from the very 
edge of the city, to a great height, and just 
behind it, separated by a deep ravine and a 
bog, is Arthur's Seat, which rises eight hundred 
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and twenty-two feet above the level of the sea. 
It is very grand, and from a certain stand-point, 
looks exactly like a gigantic sleeping Hon, The 
city, you know, is made up of high hills and 
deep ravines. 

After a delightful day in York, we arrived 
here last Thursday evening. I must tell you 
what we did that day at York. We took a 
carriage and drove out through the sweetest 
country, and in the balmiest air, three miles to 
the palace of the Archbishop of York, and went 
all through it. It is not very large, nor very 
elegant, but so homelike that I was delighted 
with it. 

Then we visited the ruins of St. Mary's 
Abbey, which date from the eleventh century, 
and are very interesting. Within the enclosure 
is a portion of an old Roman wall and tower, 
dating from the third century, and various 
other relics of antiquity. We left at half past 
two, intending to spend the night at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, but we found it such a dirty, 
smoky place, that we took tickets, and came 
right through to Edinburgh. Friday, we took 
a carriage and had a charming drive. We 
went down Prince's Street and out by Burns' 
monument (which is a pretty little temple on 
a small eminence) ; thence partly round Calton 
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Jlill, on the top of which is a momii 
tower, erected to the memory of Lord Nelson, 
and a monument to Dugald Stewart. There is 
also a third monument, in memory of the Scotch 
heroes who fell at Waterloo and on the Penin- 
sula. It was commenced in e.xact imitation 
of the Parthenon at Athens, but, for lack of 
funds, was never finished. It is very pictur- 
esque in its present condition, looking like a 
ruin. The National Observatory is also here. 
Our road took us out by Holyrood Palace, 
which we cannot see at present, because the 
Lord High Commissioner is living there. 

As we passed along, we saw upon a steep 
point of the hill (Salisbury Craigs) the old ruin 
of St, Anthony's Chapel, and below, a calm 
little loch, the property of the same saint. A 
little farther on is an old well, with some curi- 
ous carving about it, called St. Margaret's, the 
water of which is ice-cold in the hottest summer 
day. 

We were now driving on Victoria Road, 
which winds around the mountain at a great 
height, and the views on every hand were 
indescribably lovely. On the left, beyond sweet 
meadows, lies Leith, the sea-port of Edinburgh; 
about three miles from the city and right before 
IS, Porto Bello, where all the city go for sea- 
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bathing. Beyond, is the Frith of Forth, which 
runs out into the North Sea. Then, as we pass 
around to the other side of the mountain, the 
beautifully cultivated lands stretch away to the 
Hills of Lammermoor. Here one sees two or 
three little villages, and the country-seats of 
several gentlemen, among them the Duke of 
Buccleugh. There are the ruins of Craigmillar 
Castle, where Mary Stuart, and James V. and 
VI„ lived occasionally. We came round by 
Salisbury Craigs, and they are grand ! Passed 
the house where Jeanie Deans lived, and the 
celebrated Dumbie-dikes. Here we had a 
splendid view of the city, " with her palaces and 
towers, over which rises in stern grandeur the 
gray old castle, and far beyond, curves the out- 
line of the Highland Hills." We came down 
through the lower streets of the town, which are 
very ancient. Some of the houses are nine and 
ten stories high. Saw the house in which John 
Knox lived, and the house of Regent Murray, 
and the place where the old jail stood, now 
marked by a heart made in the pavement, and 
called " The Heart of Mid-Lothian." 

We saw also the Scotch Parliament Houses, 
As we passed the door of the large old church 
of St. Giles, the Lord High Commissioner was 
just coming out, preceded by a man in gold 
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lace, with a gold mace, and with footmen and 
pages in scarlet and velvet and gold, and more 
foolery than a little. What nonsense, for men 
to make such puppets of themselves ! 

There are in this city five or six very elegant 
buildings, rather castle-like in their architecture, 
called " Hospitals," but they are for purposes 
of education. Isn't it splendid.? The High 
School building is a fine stone structure. 

There are many small parks and beautiful 
gardens, and, take it all together, Edinburgh is 
a bewitching place. 

On Saturday, we went out to do a little shop- 
ping. We went into a book store, where they 
sold Scotch-wood articles. We are buying card 
photographs of all the interesting places, and I 
bought a Scotch-wood photograph album, in 
which to place my pictures of " Bonnie Scot- 
land." It will be very handsome, and, I think, 
interesting in the dear old home. Also a copy 
of the " Lady of the Lake," with the Scottish 
coat of arms and crown outside, and illustrated 
by Birket Foster, whose drawings are now 
un-get-at-able. The place was so fascinating, 
that we stayed until dinner-time. 

Sunday morning we went to St. Andrew's 
Churchy Presbyterian, of course. I don't know 
who the minister was, but he preached a pleas- 
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~~aht sermon from the text, " Here is the patience 
and the faith of the saints." There was no or- 
gan. An old-fashioned choir of lads and lassies 
sang the Psalms in metre, and parts of the New 
Testament paraphrased. They sat under the 
pulpit. In the afternoon we went to St. John's, 
where Dr. Guthrie used to preach. To our 
great disappointment he is now too old or infirm 
to preach. A Mr. Donald Fraser filled the 
pulpit. 

When he came in I thought him fine-looking ; 
when he read the hymn I was charmed ; by his 
prayer I was carried out of myself, and with 
his sermon, on the words, " And Jesus an- 
swered and said unto them. Have faith in 
God," I was delighted. As he grew warm 
over his subject, his beautiful face was heavenly. 
Every one was spell-faound- Dr. Guthrie sat 
before him, and drank in every word, as well as 
the rest of the people. He is from Inverness, 
and I mean to go there, for the special purpose 
of hearing him. He is a native of Inverness, 
but has been a pastor in Montreal, and has 

been in the United States. Perhaps Dr. K 

may have seen him. I am told he is one of 
the most talented men in the Free Church of 
Scotland. The General Assembly has been 
holding its sessions, and the house and city 
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have been full of ministers. The other morn- 
ing at breakfast, 1 heard a minister and a lay- 
man discussing the conduct of a minister, who, 
on a Saturday, went out in a suit of hght-col- 
ored clothes to exercise at cricket or some 
other game. The particular sin in their eyes 
seemed to be that he disguised himself in light 
clothes, and on Saturday ! 

Monday, Mr. Darling, the hotel keeper, went 
with us to the bank, with which institution we 
are quite familiar. This particular building is 
the finest I have seen. We went thence to the 
Scotch Parliament Houses, which are now only 
used for courts. In the hall where that body 
formerly sat, are some fine statues and portraits 
of eminent Scotch statesmen. In the library 
were interesting old books, some dating as far 
back as the eleventh century ; several books 
belonging to Queen Mary, and a volume of her 
letters. I saw here one of the most ihrillingly 
interesting objects I have seen in Europe, — 
the original draft of the old Covenant, and the 
names of the Covenanters signed in blood I 
" James Rex," first, followed by several nobles. 
Terribly in earnest, that ! Leaving the Parlia- 
ment Houses we went up to the Castle, which 
is occupied by a regiment. In one room we 
saw the regalia of Scotland, consisting of the 
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crown and sword of state, the sceptre, and a 
few other things, rich with jewels. We saw the 
room in which James VI, was born ; a very 
small place. On the oak panel is painted the 
coat of arms of Scotland, and under it a 
prayer, composed by Mary, for the preservation 
and prosperity of her son. On the ceiling are 
the letters " M. R." under the crown ; also, 
" J. R." There is a window here which is very 
high from the street, this room being on one of 
the highest parts of the rock. From this win- 
dow Mary let down her son in a basket, when 
he was but eight days old, that he might be 
taken to Stirling and baptized in the CathoUc 
feith. Everything connected with Mary is 
carefully preserved and shown. One scarcely 
hears of any other king or queen, and yet I do 
not think the Scotch love her memory, but on 
thft contrary feel a little bitter towards her. 

In pointing out a little village one day, our 
driver said, "That is where Queen Mary kept 
a French guard. She could not trust ^er own 
Scotchmen." We visited the National Gallery, 
in which are a great many interesting and val- 
uable pictures. 

Tuesday morning we went to inspect more 
closely Sir Walter Scott's monument, intending 
to go to its top ; but as the ascent was very 
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fatiguing, gave it up. It is the finest monu- 
ment in the city. We then went to that of 
Burns, and after entering it saw several letters 
in the poet's own handwriting, his bust, and 
various pictures and relics. We strolled up on 
the Calton Hill, enjoying the beautiful view 
from its top, and the monuments there. Then 
it began to rain, and we hurried to the hotel, 
and did not go out again. 

To-day (Wednesday) we have had a delight- 
ful time. This morning we drove out to the 
palace of the Duke of Buccleugh. He is de- 
scended from the Duke of Monmouth, the nat- 
ural son of Charles H. The palace is fine, and 
contains one of the best collections of pictures 
in Scotland, mostly portraits. The room is 
shown which was occupied by the Queen and 
Prince Consort, when they visited here. 

From there we went to Hawthornden, for- 
merly the residence of the poet Drummond. 
We also saw some celebrated caves in which 
Bruce is said to have hidden, and in which the 
Covenanters used to secrete themselves. 

The sides of one cave are cut into little 
square boxes, called " Bruce's library.'* They 
are a curiosity, but whether natural or artificial 
I do not know. The scenery all along the road 
is very beautiful, and just here, grand. The 
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house is built upon the top of a precipitous 
rock. Far below runs a little stream, on the 
other side of which rises another rock, equally 
high. 

We next went to Roslin Castle, which is so 
beautiful that I don't know how to describe it. 
It is five hundred and sixty years old, and is 
one mass of stone, carved in the most elabo- 
rate and exquisite manner. Nothing but pic- 
tures can give you any idea of it. Won't we 
have a splendid time when I get home, looking 
over my pictures, and talking about them ! 

Isn't it too bad that Mr. Wilson didn't get 
the Vice-Presidency .' It seems to me things 
at home are going on dreadfully. Do \vrite 
me what father thinks about it. He is the 
only person I can have confidence in, and be- 
lieve unquestioningly. 

With never-ceasing love to you all, Aga. 



Stirling, Scotland, Juni 6, 1868, 
My darling Father, and Mother, and 
Sister, AND All, — I think I will begin my 
letter to-night, although it cannot start on its 
voyage until Thursday. 

I received most welcome letters yesterday 
' morning, and you may believe I was " gay as a 
t'lark " ah day. I sent a somewhat voluminous 
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epistle last Thursday, and now I must tell you 
what a pleasant time we had that day. We 
went by cars out to Melrose, to see the famous 
Abbey. It is a perfect specimen of an ivy-cofe 
ered ruin. The tracery in several of the wii 
dows is elaborate and beautiful There is 
roof except on two or three of the little side 
chapels, and the rich green ivy is most luxuri- 
ant over the rough stones. There are some 
specimens left of beautiful carving, that tell of 
by-gone splendor, and one feels exasperated 
that lawless men should have been allowed to 
pull it down, and yet half inclined to thi 
them, since thereby the place is rendered 
interesting and romantic. 

We drove from Melrose Abbey to Abbots- 
ford, the residence of Sir Walter Scott, and 
went through his house. It is picturesquely 
situated on the Tweed, which small stream has 
great historic interest, but is only about three 
times the width of our brook. The house 
seems built at random, without any definite 
plan, and has queer little windows and turrets 
on all sides. Odd inscriptions and devices, 
which the owner picked up in divers ways, are 
introduced into the wall. Inside, we saw the 
author's private library, the chair in which h« 
was accustomed to sit when writing, and int( 
esting relics, too numerous to mention. 
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We continued our ride to Dryburgh Abbey, 
the burial place of Scott. The scenery was as 
picturesque as possible, the effect being en- 
hanced by the numbers of sheep upon every 
hill, and in the fields. The ruin of Dryburgh 
is more complete than of Melrose, and it is, if 
possible, more beautiful. One end of the Abbey 
forms a sharp gable, containing a round win- 
dow. This entire end, save the window, is 
covered by a mass of ivy. You cannot imag- 
ine the lovely effect. Sir Walter's resting- 
place is covered by a plain monument of Scotch 
marble. Others of his family lie near him. 
Before we reached Dryburgh, we left our car- 
riage, and a small boy rowed us in a little boat 
across the noble Tweed ! It was quite roman- 
tic, and we tried to persuade the youth to sing 
us one of Burns' songs. But though familiar 
with it, he was bashful about singing, I sup- 
pose. There are ruins of a suspension bridge, 
destroyed years ago, and this boat is the only 
means of crossing the river at this point. Any 
dull specimen of a Yankee would throw a 
rustic bridge across the stream, before he had 
teen there twenty-four hours ! We returned 
to Melrose, snatched a hurried dinner, and 
arrived in Edinburgh after ten o'clock in the 
evening. Yet it was at that hour by no means 
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dark. But it is Saturday night, and bedtime. 
I must throw down my pen, wishing and long- 
ing for a sight of your precious faces. How I 
should like to fly home, and pass the dear Sab- 
bath hours with you. 

Good night, my best beloved, and may our 
dear Lord bless you all abundantly, and bring 
us all safely together again, when the time 
comes. Until then, I commit you all con- 
stantly, and with perfect faith, into his loving 
arms and tender care. 

Aberdeen, Tuesday Evening, yum 9, 1868. 

We arrived here a few hours ago. Have had 
a nice dinner, and a delightful drive about the 
town and to the beach, for it is situated, you 
know, on the German Ocean. And now I am 
happy to sit down to my letter, and continue 
my narrative. 

On Friday last, we sorrowfully bade good- 
by to Edinburgh. Our next stopping-place 
was Lithgow. Saturday we went out to see 
the old town and the palace. The town itself 
cannot boast much. It has an ancient court- 
house, and one or two very old carved stone 
fountains. The palace is about six hundred 
years old, I believe, and has been in ruins one 
hundred and twenty years. It must originally 
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have been very magnificent. The remains of 
carving, the number of niches for statues, the 
beautiful fountains in the centre of the court, 
the towers and turrets, all show how grand it 
once was. But now, roof and floors are gone, 
and it is only inhabited by swallows and rooks. 
Here is the room where Queen Mary was bom. 
I stood by the great old fireplace, and tried to 
imagine the nurse sitting by a blazing fire, and 
rocking the royal baby. Poor thing ! I fancy 
she rued the day she came to this litde planet. 
In the top of one tower is a little room called 
" Queen Margaret's Bower." It was here that 
Margaret sat, and watched the battle of Flod- 
den, in which her husband, James IV,, was 
killed. Over the door are the words, from 
Scott's poem, — 

" His own Queen Mirssrel, whts in Lithgow's tower, 



There is an old church here, with nothing 
Very remarkable about it. In one side is a 
chapel in which a ghost is reputed to have ap- 
peared to James, and warned him not to go to 
the battle. The " ghost " is said to have been 
his wife, or some one sent by her. 

The town containing nothing of special in- 
terest, we returned to the hotel, and found to 
Our disgust that no train left for Stirling under 
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about four hours. I went to reading " History 

of England," while M consoled herself 

with the inspiriting information contained in 
" Fox's Book of Martyrs." I must tell you of 
a very odd epitaph which I copied from an an- 
cient tombstone at Melrose Abbey. It runs 
thus : — 

" The earth goeth on. 
The earth g^tsteneth like gold. 
The earth goeth to the earth, 
Sooner than it wdd. 
The earth builds on the earth, 
Castles and towers. 
The earth says to the earth, 
* All shall be ours.'" 

Isn't it quaint } We arrived in Stirling about 
eight o'clock, and were very favorably im- 
pressed with the town. On Sunday, we heard 
two good sermons, and in the evening, a good 
begging address for Italy. 

Monday morning, we went first to the castle, 
where we saw the Parliament House, in which 
Mary was crowned at the age of eight months. 
From the walls of the castle we had a most 
beautiful view of a part of the Highlands ; 
saw Ben Lomond, Ben Venue, Ben Ledi, etc. 
It was perfectly grand. On another side, we 
saw the field of Bannockburn, and my heart 
glowed in sympathy with the Scotch, in mem- 
ory of that glorious victory. Between the 
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mountains and the castle lay a beautiful cul- 
tivated plain, watered by the rivers Forth and 
Teith, which unite a little way above the 
town, and thence flow onward toward the sea, 
by a most circuitous route, We could see 
a Utile village, seven miles distant by land, 
which is twenty miles away by water. We 
left Stirling at half past six o'clock, and went 
to Perth, an old and uninteresting city, which 
has been destroyed and rebuilt several times. 
The scenery about it, being very beautiful, 
redeems it. We left at half past twelve to-day. 
To-morrow, we go to Ballater for the night ; 
thence to Grantown by stage, and to Inverness 
by rail ; to Oban by canal, and onward, by 
every sort of conveyance, through the Trosachs. 
From Ireland and Wales we expect to go 
directly north to Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
and St. Petersburg. .... 

Caikndow, Scotland, yune 19, 1868. 
Dearest Grandma, — I received your letter 
some time ago, but as I knew you were hearing 
from me every week, I have not hastened to 
answer it. It was kind of you to write me so 
soon, and I enjoyed your letter very much. I 
suppose you know all about my journey, iip to 
my last letter, so I will tell you a little of what 
1 have been doing this last delightful week. 
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I was at Aberdeen, on the east coast of Scot- 
land, when I last wrote. We left Aberdeen 
Wednesday, and arrived at Inverness in the 
c\'ening. Inverness is a lovely place, at the 
mouth of the river Ness. On Thursday, we 
took a walk down the river to some pleasant 
little islands, and strolled about a long time. 
Friday, we wandered round, and intended to go 
awaj- Saturday, but found there was no steamer 
until Monday, so we ascended one of the small 
mountains, 

Sunday, we had such a treat as I shall never 
forget, and such an one as is rarely repeated in 
a life-time. I wrote you from Edinburgh about 
a Mr. Fraser. Inverness is his home, and we 
heard him preach three most glorious sermons : 
in the morning from the last chapter of the 
Revelation, sixth to the sixteenth verses. 
He explained the verses most clearly, and 
closed with an appeal to sinners, so searching 
and earnest that it seemed as if no one could 
resist it. The afternoon sermon was on "The 
Cities of Refuge," considered first historically, 
and then typically. In the evening, he preached 
from Hosea : " O Israel, thou hast destroyed 
thyself, but in me is thy help." Such deter- 
mined earnestness I never witnessed. It 
seemed as if he could not bear it,- unless he 
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could convince some soul of its condition, and 
bring it to Christ, He carried me along with 
him, and fairiy took away my breath. I wish 
all the world could hear him. 

Monday morning, at seven o'clock, we took 
the steamer on the Caledonian Canal, for Oban. 
The scenery all the way was beautiful. The 
canal is really a series of lakes, connected by 
short canals. The first of the lakes is Loch 
Ness. It is the largest of the Scottish lochs. 
On both sides, high mountains rise from the 
water's edge, all the length of the canal. We 
passed several ruined castles, the old strong- 
holds of the Scottish chiefs. 

From Loch Eil, one of the chain of lakes, we 
saw Ben Nevis, the highest mountain in Great 
Britain, which is never, even in summer, desti- 
tute of snow upon its summit. Oban is a 
lovely little town upon a bay of the same name. 
From the window of our room we could see 
mountains all around rising out of the water, 
and opposite, the islands of Kerrera and Mull. 
From this place we expected to go out to the 
islands of Staffa and lona, but were disap- 
pointed. We are so early in Scotland, that the 
steamers have not yet been put upon their 
routes for the season. So we shall miss seeing 
Fingal's Cave, and the wonderful cathedral at 
lona. 
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We left Oban Wednesday morning, and as i 
the stages are not running, we took a carriage I 
and "posted " to Inverary. 

Many of the Scottish towns have the prefix ] 
" Inver," It means " the mouth of." So this ] 
town is at the mouth of the Ary. The scenery j 
all the way thither was grand and beautiful. 
Immense mountains rise one above another, 
with sheep and cattle grazing on their sides. 
There was one very beautiful spot, the pass of 
Brander, a narrow valley between the high 
ridges, just wide enough for the river and road. 
All the way, the sweetest little streams came 
rolling and tumbling down the hills. 

The castle of the Duke of Argyle is here, 
and he has large possessions in the region. 
We saw him in the House of Lords. He is 
short, and has very red hair, and is the happy 
possessor of twelve children with hair as red aS' 
his own ! The castle is handsome, but not I 
remarkable. It has a fine lawn, and magnifi- j 
cent trees. But the grass upon the lawn is 
mown, and the place looks out of repair. It is J 
said that the Duke is rather penurious. 

We left Inverary Thursday afternoon, intend- I 
ing to go through to Tarbet on Loch Lomond, , 
but when we arrived at Cairndow, a little place J 
where they change horses, there were no horses i 
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to take us, and we were obliged to stay all 
night. It was a pleasant little place on a lake, 
at the foot of mountains. We took a walk in 
the evening, staying out till half past nine, and 
it was light at that time. What time does the 
sun set at home .' 

We see, in our drives, great quantities of 
beautiful ferns. I have been pressing some, 
and shall send them home some time. There 
is a fine country-seat here, belonging to a 
wealthy gentleman. The avenue is very long, 
and overshadowed with beautiful trees. 

Friday Afternoon, Juxi 19. 

Just arrived at Tarbet, We left Cairndow at 
noon. It is a perfect day. The drive is four- 
, teen miles. The road lay in a deep valley, and 
wound around the mountains in a most 
enchanting manner. Words cannot describe 
the beauty and solemn grandeur of these gigan- 
tic mountains. As I sit at my window writing, 
the most lovely scene is before me. On my 
right, hills. In front, beautiful little gardens, 
On my left, Loch Lomond, the pride of Scot- 
land, and on the opposite side of the loch, Ben 
Lomond and its chain. Yesterday and to-day 
we have had our first really warm days, and 
they are perfect To-morrow we are going out 
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to Loch Katrine, and next week to Glasgow, 
and then to Ireland. I must close this letter. 
I hope I shall hear from you again soon. I 
trust you are very well this summer. I ara so 
fleshy, and have so much color, that you would 
hardly know me. We are having a delightful 
lime, but I think no place in the world will look 
so good to me as dear old Newton, and the 
well-beloved faces. 



Glasgow, Scotlawd, June it,, 1868. 

Mv DARLING Father and Mother and 
Emma, — I am unspeakably rejoiced to he able 
to say that I have just received home letters, 
for which I have been anxiously looking. They 

came before I was up, from Emma, Mr. M , 

Mrs. H , C , and one of the school 

girls. 

I have half a mind to have my picture taken, 
in the picturesque costume in which I may be 
seen journeying through the classic lands of 
Europe. Imagine a short, thick-set individual 
in a water-proof dress and sacque (now getting 
to be pretty rusty, and exhibiting occasionally 
an ink, candle, or sealing-wax spot), a black 
straw hat adorned with black feather trimming 
and rusty black ribbon streamers, black silk, 
or soiled kid gloves, brown and white striped 
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stockings, and boots originally black, but now 
of a purplish cast ; in one hand a bag full of 
books and luncheon, in the other a strap con- 
taining two shawls, a cardigan, and a cloud 
(all together decidedly bulky). Over one arm 
my water-proof cloak hangs gracefully, and a 
sun-umbrella, one stick broken, caps the outfit. 
Imagine all this, and you have a good likeness 
of Miss C . 

I beg you won't worry about me. I am get- 
ting fat, and have nearly forgotten how to be- 
have in an attack of dyspepsia. I have quite 
a double chin, really, and my cheeks stand out, 
they say. I think you will require an introduc- 
tory letter when I get home. 

Now I will endeavor to give you a very faint 
and glimmering idea of the beauties we have 
been drinking in since my last letter from Tar- 
bet. I sent the letter an hour or two after we 
arrived. Then we had a nice toileting process, 
and changed our hot, dusty clothes (for it was 
the warmest day we have had in Scotland), and 
I put on, for the first time, my white piqu6. 
After dinner we went out to row on the lovely 
lake, then as smooth as glass. Afterward we 
walked, and stayed out until ten o'clock. The 
scene was so perfect, and the air so delightful. 
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that I could 



: bear 



■ bed. In 
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to go to my t 
front of the hotel a beautiful lawn and garden " 
extend down to the water, and behind and at 
both sides extend the rugged mountains, while 
opposite, from the long mountain chain, rises 
the sharp, abrupt peak of Ben Lomond. 

The next day, Saturday, we lounged about. 
I hemmed a veil and read French during the 
morning. At two o'clock we took the little 
steamer and sailed seven miles down the loch 
to Rowardennan Inn, where we took horses 
and guides to ascend the mountain. The ex- 
pedition was not as hard as I expected. We 
had a fine view of the lakes, islands, and sur- 
rounding mountains. 

Sunday we went to church in the upper story 
of a low building. It was a small room, the 
timbers and boards all out to the light, and cob- 
webs not a scarcity. The minister, though not 
our charming Mr. Fraser, seemed like a very 
good, earnest man. In the afternoon, there be- 
ing no service, I read, and took a nap. In the 

evening M and I went to the church, but 

found it closed and locked ; so we took a little 
walk in the garden, and read a letter before 
retiring. 

The society are building a church, the little 
room where we attended service in the morn- 
ing being only a temporary place of worship. 
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On Monday we had a delightful time. We 
left Tarbet at half past ten, and went a few 
miles up the lake to Inversnaid, the famous 
I fells of which place are small, but very beauti- 
ft'iiil. Here we took a coach, and rode five miles 
[through the wild, mountainous country to Stro- 
nachlachar Inn, at the head of Loch Katrine. 
This loch is nine miles long, and contains but 
two or three islands, but it is perfectly exqui- 
L site — a little gem. The water is very deep and 
I smooth, and it is surrounded by hills rising 
I above hills, covered with ferns and heather. 
I Upon landing at the foot of the loch (for we 
wnbarked in the little steamer at the inn), we 
again took a coach and drove through the 
Trosachs (a pass between two very precipi- 
tous chains of hills) to the Trosachs' Hotel. 
The pass was too lovely! On each side were 
L&e most luxuriant ferns and trees, and those 

■ grand old hills rising beside us ! 
At the hotel we only stopped long enough 

I for a lunch, and then back over the same route 

\ to Inversnaid, where wc took the steamer down 

Loch Lomond to Balloch. This loch is most 

beautiful all the way, and the numerous islands 

are almost like emeralds. It was windy, but 

H very pleasant. 

■ At Balloch we took the cars for Glasgow, 
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where we arrived in safety about half past seven 
o'clock. 

Tuesday we went to see the fine old Cathe- 
dral. It was founded in the twelfth century, 
and the citizens have always so zealously de- 
fended it, that it is perfectly preserved. The 
crypt is the most perfect piece of architecture 
in the kingdom. The stained glass exceeds in 
profusion and brilliancy that of any other build- 
ing in the British Isles. 

Yesterday we drove about the city, which 
greatly exceeds our expectations. It has very 
fine parks, and handsome streets and resi- 
dences. We went to the cemetery. "On the 
opposite hill to the cathedral is the Necropolis, 
crowded with every variety of monument and 
tomb, which present from a distance an ex- 
traordinary appearance." (Guide Book.) 

We then went shopping and window-gazing, 
a favorite amusement of ours. 

To-day, thus far, I have been writing this, 
and now we are going to secure berths in the 
steamer, and shall cross the Irish Sea to-night, 
to Belfast. 

I shall not forget to bring all the girls some- 
thing from their beloved Erin, and I have a 
Scotch scarf-pin for Thomas. I have some 
large pictures and views of all the places I have 
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seen, and they will tell where I have been. I 
am sure you must be tired, by this time, and I 
must stop my jjen. 

Love, more than I can tell you, goes with 
these sheets for you, dear little family, who are 
more to this small heart than all the world be- 
sida Ever your loving Aga. 

Dublin, Ireland, ^uly z, 1868. 

My dear, darling Inhabitants of the 
BLESSED OLD HoME, — A week ago to-night I 
sent home my last letter, and we left Glasgow 
by cars for Greenock, at which port we took 
the steamer for a little taste of those interest- 
ing sea-passages to Belfast ! 

We wrapped up in shawls, water-proofs, and 
clouds, and sat upon deck in the rain for 
awhile, and then all went to bed in one state- 
room. You can imagine our quarters were 
not very capacious ! I slept all night, not 
being disturbed at all by the waves. Wasn't 
it splendid ? We arrived between four and 
five in the morning, and were glad to drop into 
bed, as soon as we reached the hotel. We 
slept until nearly noon, and then went to ride. 
Beliast is a very pleasant and flourishing little 
city. It is owned by one man, the Marquis of 
Donegal, but as is the case with almost all 
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Irish nobles, he lives in London, and has no 
castle at all at Belfast. As a gentleman said 
to us, " He makes his money here, and spends 
it elsewhere." Belfast has several fine build- 
ings ; a large college, and a good university, 
which we were told was Methodist, but I think 
the meaning intended was " Protestant." There 
are comparatively few Catholics. On Saturday 
we went to Portrush, a little town in the most 
northern part of Ireland. It is on the sea- 
coast, eight miles from the Giant's Causeway. 
We went to the town, in order to see this curi- 
osity. Portrush is the birthplace of Adam 
Clarke, and there is a monument to his memory, 
and a pleasant little Methodist chapel. ^ After 
our arrival, we took one of those very Irish 
contrivances, a "jaunting car," and rode through 
a rather desolate-looking country, though it is 
well cultivated. It is desolate, because not a 
tree is to be seen, far or near. On Sunday we 
tried to go to the Methodist church, but could 
not get in, nor find out at what hour service 
commenced, so we went to the Presbj-terian 
church, and heard quite an interesting dis- 
course on Nicodemus, but it was delivered in a 
prosy manner. In the evening we went to the 
Episcopal church, and of course there was a 
baby being baptized I Into whatever church 
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we go, and at what time soever, we are sure to 
witness this ceremony. All the infants, how- 
ever, up to this period have been peaceable, 
but this one " howled " vigorously. In the 
midst of the ceremony, a woman came and 
gave the child a bottle. Convenient, certainly ! 

t Monday morning we started in an ark-like 
Vehicle for Giant's Causeway. It is much 
larger than I had supposed, and the most won- 
derful thing I ever saw. There are three 
tongues, consisting of the columns of basaltic 
rock. Each column is of a regular shape, 

t mostly hexagonal, but there are some perfect 
five, seven, eight, and nine sided ones. They 
are entirely separate, though so close together 
that they will not admit a sheet of paper be- 
tween them. There are about forty thousand 
such columns. They seem to be made in sec- 
tions a foot or so in thickness, and when a 
piece comes off, it is found to be a sort of cup 
and ball. The end of one part is convex, and 
K of the other concave, both perfectly smooth 
^■a^d polished. A gentleman in London has 
pone of these concave sections set for a wash- 
f bowl, and it holds a gallon of water. I can 
I give you no idea of this extraordinary Cause- 
1 way. There are endless traditions extant con- 
Iceming its origin, one of the most popular 
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being, that it was built by a giant named Fin 
McCoul, as a bridge upon which he might pass 
over to Scotland to fight with another giant 
The giant's organ, loom, well, nurse, child, and 
a variety of other things are shown. The 
rocks on the coast, before reaching the Cause- 
way, are of a very curious white limestone, and 
there are two perfect faces, one called the 
giant's grandmother, and the other. Fin him- 
self. What can have formed those beautiful 
pillars.^ I wish I could understand. It is a 
most mysterious thing. On a high, precipitous, 
and isolated rock, three miles from Portrush, 
stands the old ruined castle of Dumbree, so old 
that its date and founder are lost in mystery. 
But it is one of the most beautiful ruins I have 
seen. Starting up out of the sea, with its nu- 
merous turrets and points, it only wants ivy to 
make it a perfect ideal. 

The same evening we left Portrush for the 
famous old town of Londonderry. There is 
not much to see, save a good cathedral, and 
the city walls. The town is almost entirely 
Protestant, having been originally built as " a 
city of refuge " for Protestants. 
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Friday, July 3. 

We came next to Dublin, and yesterday we 
drove about and saw the public buildings. It 
is a beautiful city. We saw Dublin Castle, in 
which are some fine old state apartments, and 
a chapel. St. Patrick's Cathedral contains a 
bust of, and tablet to Dean Swift, and one to 
his " Stella." The se-xton told us the reason 
they never lived together was, that after their 
marriage he discovered her to be his natural 
sister. It was of this church that he was dean. 
So far, I like Dublin very much. 



July 10. 

I stopped at the post office on my way from 
the depot, after a long, dusty ride from Cork, 
and was rewarded by delightful letters from 
you all. We took the train for Killarney 
about one, and had a pleasant ride of eight 
hours, arriving between nine and ten at the 
hotel, on the shore of the most lovely lake you 
can imagine. On looking out of our window 
Sunday morning, a beautiful scene greeted our 
eyes. There was a most tasteful arrangement 
of flowers under our window, and a green lawn 
sloped down to the water's edge, dotted with 
"the lowing herd." This calm lower lake of 
Killarney is besprinkled with many islands, 
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ofi 



r it rise Macgillicuddy's R.ee 
highest range of hills in Ireland, I believe), 
thickly wooded, and of a rich green. 

On Monday morning we embarked in a 
small row-boat with two oarsmen, and spent 
nearly the whole day on the lake. We landed 
first at a large island, " Innisfallen," on which 
are the ruins of a monastery founded by St. 
Finian in the sixth century, and also the old- 
est holly-tree known. The island has lovely 
little lawns and fine trees all over it, and is 
one of the sweetest and most romantic places 
we have seen. We appreciated Moore's lines : ^h 



While hul ts ffl how IkiT, tut mine." 

We reem barked, and glided along the smooth 
water into the little Glena Bay. The sides of 
the mountain here are richly wooded with ar- 
butus and other trees, and there is a very clear 
echo. The boatmen shouted and screamed 
vociferously to give us the benefit of it. We 
landed here to see a little thatched cottage, 
called Lady Ken ma re's cottage, where the 
Queen and royal family lunched when they 
visited Ireland in 1S61. Upon coming to the 
end of the lower lake, we passed through two 
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naiTow passages into Middle Lake, just at the 
edge of which we landed, in a most charming 
little valley, called " The Meeting of the Wa- 
ters." Here meet the waters of the three lakes. 
Those of the Middle and Lower come in gently, 
■while the Upper sends its waves tumbling and 
toiling over rocks, and under the oldest bridge 
in the kingdom, built by the Danes in the 
twelfth century. 

What a pity I have no lover to sentimental- 
ize mth me in some of these lovely little nooks ! 
In the course of the day we got some water- 
lilies, which we thought were lovely ; but lo ! 
they had no perfume, and the boatmen had 
never heard of such a thing ! I would like one 
of the beauties from the dear old horpe. 

Tuesday it poured two or three times in the 
course of the day, but the weather was not un- 
pleasant, because it was mild, although we had 
310 sunshine. We went in a jaunting car to 
Muckross Abbey, a beautiful ruin. Founded 
in the eleventh century, it stands there, a mon- 
ument to the destroying hand of Cromwell, 
Avho, I think, ruined nearly all the castles in 
Ireland. Within the abbey are the graves of 
some of the most celebrated chiefs and fami- 
lies. 

Our drive was lovely, being nearly all the 
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Vf2cy through thick woods carpeted with femS 
and heather, covered with its little pink blos- 
soms. 

We alighted from the jaunting car at one 
place, and walked quite a distance in a wood, 
coming suddenly upon a beautiful cascade 
rushing through a narrow gorge between two 
overtowering mountains. This is the Tore 
Cascade. About everything we see has con- 
nected with it some wild legend, which I shall 
treasure up to tell the children when I get 
home. 

While I am delighted with the rare beauty 
of this country, I am disgusted all the time with 
the poverty and shiftlessness of the people, and 
the want of patriotism and care for their ten- 
ants, on the part of the nobles and rich men. 

Wednesday we bade adieu to the lovely place, 
and went to Cork. 

In the railway carriage we met a priest who 
was very agreeable. I have been wishing to 
see a priest ever since I have been in Europe, 
and I was very glad when we fell upon this 
man. He asked me about America, and the 
difference between our Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties, and I tried to explain it. Then 
he said Mr. Johnson had come nobly out of 
the " Impeachment." You may believe I en- 
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larged upon the subject, and made him under- 
stand thoroughly, I hope, that Johnson richly 
deserved to be impeached. He said in a very 
quiet way that he thought the Irish would event- 
ually rule in the States ; and I said very con- 
fidently, " O no. I think not ! " He informed 
me that there were seven millions of Irish in 
our country, and wanted to know what we 
thought of Fenians. I told him we thought 
veryUttle about them. He was evidently build- 
ing on the hope (as are all of his nation) of our 
going to war with Great Britain. He thought 
there had been very harsh language on both 
sides, about the Alabama ; but I assured him 
that England did not care to fight with us, and 
that we had no desire to fight with England. 
I did not allow him to think, however, that we 
feared England. 

He was very agreeable, and after we had 
talked until we were hoarse, he took out his 
prayer-book and went to reading his prayers 
and looking at pictures of saints. So I 
had no more converse with hira ; but I had 
gained already a good deal of information. 

Thursday we drove about Cork, and went 
out to Blarney Castle. It is another ivy-cov- 
■ ered, picturesque ruin destroyed by Cromwell, 
e old woman who kept the key was off on a 
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spree, so we could not mount the tower, 
kiss the celebrated " Blarney Stone," by whu 
operation we are supposed to become poss{ 
ors of remarkable glibness of tongue, and pow( 
over young men, However, as I intend to 
spend my days with my father and mother, the 
last acquisition is not needed by rae. 

Chester, England, July iS, t863. 

My darling Father and Mother and Sis- 
ter, — I have a delightful week about which 
to tell you. But that is nothing new, all weeks 
being so delightful. The only drawback is, that 
I want so much the dear familiar faces, and 
wish you could all enjoy the delight with me. 

Sunday last, M and I went in the morn- 
ing to Christ Church Cathedral, the oldest 
church in Dublin. The music was fine, and 
we heard a very simple sermon from a grand 
text, " The last shall be first, and the first last, 
for many are called, but few chosen." In the 
afternoon we went to see St. Patrick's, 

Monday we went down to Bray, a charming 
sea-shore place, where all Dublin spends the 
warm weather. We walked a mile through a 
lovely glen called the Dargle, and drove through 
a handsome domain belonging to Lord Powers- 
court. In one corner of the park is a case. 



A 




Coming from the top of a perpendicular rock 
nearly two hundred feet high, it pours into the 
little rocky pool below in an enchanting man- 
ner. We went through another beautiful place, 
full of rocks and pools and fine trees, and then 
in the evening back to Dublin. 

Tuesday we packed and left the city for 
Wales, at half past seven, taking the steamer 
at Kingston. We expected to be very sick, but 
dehghtful to remark, the sea was like glass. 
We sat out on deck all the way, and really en- 
joyed the sail very much. We arrived at Holy- 
head about midnight, and at Bangor between 
two and three in the morning. 

It was almost dayhght, as we walked down 
through the quiet streets to the hotel. After 
considerable ringing, two sleepy girls admitted 
us, and gave us a nice sweet room. 

Everything in Wales seems clean, and the 
people honest and good-tempered. I am de- 
lighted with Wales and the people thereof. 

Wednesday we did not " rise with the lark," 
not having retired with it ; but when we did 
rise we drove first to the tubular bridge across 
the Straits of Menai, which is quite wonderful, 
and then to Beaumaris Castle. I have seen 
many ruins and mined castles before, but 
have never seen anything on so grand a scale 
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as this. Founded in the latter part of the thir- 
teenth century by Edward I., it consists of an 
immensely strong outer wall, and a splendid 
castle within. The outer wall has sixteen 
round towers, four on each side, all of which are 
one mass of green, luxuriant ivy. The castle 
itself has ten much larger round towers, and a 
large court-yard. It was captured by one of 
Cromwell's generals, and after that the inhabit- 
ants took away great quantities of stone to 
build houses in the town. The present owner 
forbids depredations. The luxuriant ivy cov- 
ers it completely, and it seems impregnable. 

The day was, to my delight, extremely 
warm. (We have had but a few mild days, 
ocattered here and there.) The scenery was 
lovely ; hill, dale, and water being beautifully 
combined. 

Everywhere in Great Britain and France, 
people are complaining of drought. Vegeta- 
tion is drying up, and in the South of France, 
and about Nismes especially, they are in great 
fear of famine. Thursday it rained, and we 
could not complain, because rain is so much 
needed. Notwithstanding the storm, however, 
we drove to Cacrnar\'on, the reputed birthplace 
of Edward 11., the first Prince of Wales, and 
from which he receives his title of Edward of 
Caernarvon. 
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The outside of the building is perfectly pre- 
served, and the inside but slightly injured. It 
is very large, and remarkable more for its sim- 
plicity and strength, than for grace and beauty. 

How I do pity the people that lived in those 
days, obliged to wander about in dark passages 
and little bits of rooms, and afraid for their 
lives every moment ! 

Thursday night we went to Conway, a curi- 
ous old Welsh town. The wall of the city is a 
small triangle. The grand old castle is built 
on a solid rock rising out of the water, and is 
half covered with ivy. 

We walked around the top of the waJls, and 
the view of the town on one side, with the river 
and fertile fields beyond, was lovely. We wan- 
dered about in all the old rooms, and in a little 
apartment called Queen Elinor's we imagined 
the queen with her little baby ; we heard again 
the sounds of mirth and revelry in the magnifi- 
cent banqueting hall, and afterwards the 
shouts of the victorious and the groans of the 
dying, when Cromwell took it. We rowed out 
on the water and had a fine view of its towers 
and turrets. The boatmen were amusing. 
They said, " Yes, woman," to my questions. 
One of them said there was an American man 
in the town, and "he believed he came from 
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New Orleans, somewhere near New York! 
He thought that in general we were a dark- 
skinned race! 

There are a good many Methodists in Wales. 
The Welsh language is a rude form of the 
Celtic or Gaelic. It sounds harsh when spoken, 
and looks singularly written. The nobility and 
people stick to their old language with remark- 
able tenacity, and are very jealous of any inva- 
sion of the English tongue. The costumes of 
the men are very quaint. 

We went to an old church in which is a 
monument to a man who was the forty-first 
child of his parents, and himself the father of 
twenty-four ! There were many old tomb- 
stones, and a Gaelic Bible three hundred years 
old. We left at two o'clock for the quaint old 
town of Chester. On arriving, we immediately 
took a carriage and went to Chester Cathedral. 
The sexton began to tell us about some one 

from our country. Mrs. E asked him how 

he knew a person from our country, but he 
could give no reason. They all know our na- 
tionality as soon as they see us. I am very 
glad, I am sure I don't care to be taken for 
Enghsh. 

The carving in the choir of this cathedral is 
elaborate and beautiful, all in oak. The figures 
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between the seats are some of them five liun- 
dred years old, and are very curious. In one 
of them the devil is represented as a roaring 
lion, devouring a sinner. The man's head and 
arms project from his mouth. In another carv- 
ing the same individual is seen as a dragon, a 
man's legs depending from his jaws. 

The seats are so arranged (/. e., those where 
the monks used to sit), that if the unfortunate 
men slept, they would fall. Here they were 
obliged to sit. 

There are four churches entirely separate 
within these cathedral walls. We saw the 
royal and regimental flags of the 22d regiment, 
which was before Quebec, and in the front at 
Bunker Hill. They were an interesting sight, 
but I thought I should not care to keep the evi- 
dence of having been so badly beaten. 

We were also shown the tomb of one Fred- 
erick Phillips, the brother of a beautiful Mary 
Phillips, the first love of Washington. This 
Phillips was born in New York, but, being a 
Tory, had to leave the country. 

There is a very elegant monument to Arch- 
bishop Pierson, to the erection of which Amer- 
icans subscribed a large part. There is also 
an elaborately painted and carved stone sar- 
cophagus, in which they say are the bones of 
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Henry IV. of Germany, but they don't know. 
He is also said to be buried in a dozen other 
places. . 

This is a queer old town. Many of the 
houses are painted black and white in stripes. 
The second stories project over the sidewalks, 
and underneath are the shops. In many in- 
stances the first story is closed and the second 
left open. The effect is strange. 

This (Saturday) morning we drove four miles, 
out to the place of the Marquis of Westminster. 
He is the richest man in England. His in- 
come is ten dollars an hour ! The house is in 
the Gothic style, and the front is four hundred 
and twenty feet long ; so you can imagine the 
extent of it. Greatly to my disappointment, 
we could not gain entrance to the house. 

To-night we are going to London. 

A dozen ship-loads of love to you all, from 
your devoted child Aga. 

Paris, France, Jtify 25, 1868. 

My blessed Father and Mother, — If 
my letter is short and decidedly dry this week, 
I shall trust to your love to overlook it, because 
this has been a week rather of business than 
of pleasure, although pleasure has by no means 
been quite left out. 
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I wrote you from Chester, last Saturday. In 
the afternoon we L'ft for London, where we 
arrived late in the evening. 

Sunday morning, my eyes were gladdened 
and my heart made thankful by receiving a 
number of letters from home. 

During that forenoon we went to hear New- 
man Hall. He had a very good sermon upon 
the drought, taking his text from the chapter 
where Elijah prays for, and obtains, rain. The 
preacher looked worn and tired. 

Monday, we went to the Bank, to do some 
necessary errands. 

Tuesday, having nothing especial to do, we 
did not go out, save for a few minutes in the 
afternoon. It was extremely warm, as it has 
been all summer. They have not known as 
warm weather in twenty years. 

Wednesday, we left London and Great Brit- 
ain at ten o'clock, and were all glad to say 
"farewell." We enjoyed intensely every mo- 
ment of our stay there, but felt glad to be again 
on our way to the Continent. The day was 
fine, and our passage across the Straits of 
Dover perfect. There was a slight breeze, but 
not enough to make even a ripple upon the 
water. We arrived in Paris at a quarter past 
eight in the evening, and since that time, most 
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of our conversation has been, " How delightful 
Paris is!" "How glad we are to be here!" 
" How thankful we ought to be, and are, for all 
our wonderful blessings ! " 

We have no trouble in cars or at hotels, or 
anywhere else. Whenever we start for some 
new place, the day is beautiful, and it seems 
as if God ordered everything for our especial 
benefit. 

I tremble lest I do not sufficiently appreciate 
my blessings, and am not thankful enough for 
them. From ray innermost heart I do wish to 
be so, and to prove it to my Heavenly Father, 
and to you, by my life. O God, grant I may ! 

Thursday was intensely hot. We packed 
a little, and tried to keep cool. We came to 
Paris to leave some of our trunks, and to fur- 
nish ourselves for Norway, Sweden, etc. 

Last night, we discussed the matter again, 
and, all things considered, have decided to go 
now to Switzerland, and leave the North until 
later in the season, perhaps until spring. We 
are to leave to-day (Saturday), at half past 
three, for Brussels, where we expect to spend 
Sunday. Monday (D. V.) we go to Cologne, 

and hope to meet Mrs. H . Tuesday takes 

us to Fraukfort. 



The fount of fabi 



For «hich the paliica o 



Xbd avaJADChe in hia hu\d. '' 



liRUSSKLs, yu/y 27, 1 



We left delightful Paris at half past three on 
Saturday, and arrived here about ten o'clock 
at night. At the Belgian frontier we were 
obliged to have our trunks examined. 

I handed my keys to the officer, but he paid 
no attention. I spoke to another, and finally a 
third ; and if you will heiieve, they were waiting 
for me to unlock the trunks myself, the which 
I then did. 

The ofRcer then made me help him lift out 
the tray, and lift it in again, and then left me 
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to lock it ; all of which I did very good-na- 
turedly, and then went to seek Mrs. E and 

M , whom I found in a high state of wrath 

at being treated so brusquely. Finding it was 
the programme to be a bit vexed, I immediately 
warmed myself into a state of indignation. We 
had a great deal of fun over it all. 

We have very pleasant rooms at the Belle- 
vue Hotel, on the Place Royale. In the cen- 
tre of the Place is a spirited statue of Godfrey 
de Bouillon, the commander of the Crusade 
which took the Holy Sepulchre, you will re- 
member. His name and character have a kind 
of inspiration for me. 

Sunday, we went at noon to the Chapel 
Royale, and heard an excellent sermon from 
2 Corinthians iv. The whole service was in 
French. I was able to understand it all. The 
minister seemed very earnest and thoroughly 
evangelical, which very few of the French Prot- 
estants are. The Methodist is the only French 
denomination that makes the keeping of the 
Sabbath a condition of membership. You 
never saw such doings on that day, as we have 
had here. A chariot, filled with men, and 
drawn by sixteen or eighteen horses, with a 
band playing, rushed round the square, and 
men in excursion carriages drove about, blow- 
ing on trumpets. 



A funeral procession, whether mock or real, 
I know not, headed by a man with a table on 
his head, were among the performances. Isn't 
it shameful ? 

There is a fair being held here, and yester- 
day (Sunday) the king went to see it ! It is a 
great wonder to me that the Catholics, with 
their rigid notions in some matters, regard 
Sunday so lightly. 

Yesterday, I finished " Pilgrim's Progress," 
having read it entirely through for the first 
time. I feel as if I had accomplished some- 
thing. 

To-day we have been out to the battle-field 
of Waterloo. It is a very large, undulating 
plain, waving now with ripe grain, and hearing 
little trace of the terrible conflict which decided 
the fate of Europe. We went first to the vil- 
lage church, where are many tablets to the 
memory of Englishmen and Prussians who fell 
in the battle. Near the church, under a willow, 
in a coffin, with tablet and inscription, is buried 
the Marquis of Anglesea's leg, which he there 
lost. The boot belonging to it, being still pre- 
served and upon exhibition, is a lucrative piece 
of property to the owner. We went to the 
Chateau of Hougoumont, which was the key 
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of the battle, and which the French tried i 
successfully all the day to take. It hears traces 
of the bombardment. The inside of the build- 
ing was finally set on fire by French shells, 
and in the Uttle private chapel is a large wooden 
crucifix, the base of which is burned. You 
are told that, by a miracle, the flames stopped 
when they reached the feet of the Saviour. 
The farms of La Haye Saintc, and La Belle 
Alliance, which were important positions in 
the battle, we also saw, as we!! as the cottage, 
at the angle of the two roads, near which Wel- 
lington stood most of the time. Everything 
that the Duke looked at is held almost sacred, 
while Napoleon is not so often mentioned. I 
disgusted our old toothless guide by telling 
him that I liked the French much better than 
the English, and that I thought Napoleon 
grand ! " Ah," he said, " no Englishman would 
say that ! " at which juncture I informed him 
thankfully, that I was an American. The more 
I see and know of the English, the more my 
gratitude widens and deepens that I was born 
on free, Christian, glorious American soil ! 
My thankfulness should be boundless and end- 
less, when so vast a cause as this last is only 
the beginning of my mercies ! 

In about the centre of the battle-field, ' 



s the fiercest fighting, a large conical mound, 
two hundred feet high, has been raised. It is 
surmounted by a colossal Belgic lion cast in 
bronze, and is partly intended to commemo- 
rate the spot where the Prince of Orange fell. 
The larger part of this mound is composed of 
the bones of men and beasts, friends and foes, 
that were piled there. I mounted by a flight 
of steps to the top, and had a fine view of the 
immense field, and the surrounding country. 
The country between this spot and Brussels 
is rather tame. The latter part of this letter 
I have been writing in the land of Frederick 
the Great, at Cologne, Prussia. 

July =9. 1868. 

Yesterday (Tuesday), we proceeded to view 
the city of Brussels, which is called " the small 
Paris," and is a beautiful place. 

We went first to see the lace makers, and 
saw poor women making point-applique and 
thread laces. It is wonderful, and requires 
endless patience and skill. These women are 
miserably paid, and there is a box at the door, 
into which every visitor is expected to drop a 
small sum. One woman was making a beau- 
tiful pattern of black lace about three inches 
wide, and she can make only two and a half 
inches in the whole day. There were several 
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at work on a beautiful point applique shawl. 
We went also to see the picture-gallery in the 
old palace. It contains seven immense works 
by Rubens, all representing Christ in some 
way. One is very Romish and unwarranted. 
It represents the world, a planet in the fore- 
ground, encircled by a snake. St. Francis 
kneels by, and protects it with his monk's man- 
tle. Above, in nearly life size, is Christ, carry- 
ing in his hand fiery darts and thunderbolts 
(like Jupiter's) to destroy the world. The Vir- 
gin Mary holds the other hand of Christ and 
points to her bosom, to indicate that she should 
have an influence with her Son ; she, herself, 
having been influenced by the prayers of Saint 
Francis. Isn't it reasonable ! — if Rubens did 
paint it. There were a great many fine pic- 
tures, and many strange ones, generally illus- 
trating scenes in the lives of the saints, and 
miracles wrought by them. There is an Adora- 
tion of the Magi by Rubens, which is the most 
beautiful picture having that subject that I have 
ever seen. In the Catholic countries, they 
never have pictures of Christ in any other way 
than as on the cross after death, or else as a 
little nude child in the Virgin's arms. When 
Matthew especially accords Him "swaddling 
clothes," I don't see why artists should deny 
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them to Him. We went to see the Cathedral 
of Saint Gudule. It was grand. In a large 
side chapel the altar was gilt, and was magnifi- 
cence itself. It contains some sacred wafers 
which, about a hundred years ago, were stolen 
hy Jews. It is said that they proceeded to 
carouse with them, and when they thrust their 
forks into these wafers, blood flew from the 
wounds thus made, and by a second miracle, 
the Jews themselves were struck senseless. 
Though afterward restored to consciousness, 
they were martyred in a horrible manner. 
The windows in the chapel, and in other 
parts of the church, are thirty feet or more 
in height, and of the most brilliant stained 
glass, with beautiful designs. The high altar 
is gorgeous, and has some old marble effigies 
for the dead within. It was draped in black 
and white, and I cannot describe to you the 
grace and symmetry of the hangings, the cords 
and fringes and tassels, and the long white 
candles arranged in pyramids before the black 
cloth. In front of the altar stood a very 
high bier. Over this was a black cloth, upon 
which was a cross half a yard wide, in bright 
yellow moire-antique. I asked a priest about 
it He said it was for a very rich lady, though 
not one of the nobility. I wish I could give 
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■^eous and solemn 
effect. Over the arches alon^ the nave, are 
statues of the twelve Apostles. The confes- 
sion boxes are all elaborately carved. But the 
pulpit is the wonder of all. It was executed 
for a Jesuit church, and upon the suppression 
of that order, was given to this, by Maria 
Theresa. It is considered the masterpiece of 
the sculptor Verbriig;gen. It represents Adam 
and Eve driven out of the Garden by the angel, 
who appears on one side of the globe wielding 
the flaming sword, while Death glides round 
with his dart, from the opposite side. The 
pulpit itself is in the hollow of the globe, which 
is supported by the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil, and the tree of life teeming with 
fruit, many animals being also perched upon 
its branches. Above the canopy stands the 
Virgin, holding the infant Saviour, whom she 
is assisting to thrust the extremity of the cross 
into the serpent's head. This carving is beau- 
tiful, and in wood. After seeing all these sights 
we drove about the city. 

But I must say "good night," my precious 
ones, and go to bed, finishing my harangue to- 
morrow in Frankfort, for which place we hope 
to start in the morning. 
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Frankfort-qn-the-Main, Prussia, I 
7«ly2i, 1868. 1 

Your birthday, dear little mother ! I long to 
give you a birthday squeeze. I wonder if you 
will think of me to-day. I have vanity enough 
to believe you will, and to enjoy the pleasant 
thought, I imagine you in the dear old house, 
so sunshiny and lovely, with something pleas- 
ant to mark the day. I do wonder what it will 
be, and what father brought you home last ' 
night. I believe I have always been with you 
on my birthday before,^ O, mother, if I could 
only throw myself into your arms this minute ! 
God grant that at our next anniversary we may 
be together ! How precious you are to me. 
father and you both. I cannot thank God 
enough for you, and I cannot thank you enough 
for your Ufe-long care, patience, tenderness, and 
love. I can never repay you in any degree ; 
but if God gives me life, and lets me come back 
to you, I trust I shall add a little more to your 
happiness than ever before. 

Our drive in Brussels was delightful. The 
Boulevards about the town, with their rows of 
beautiful trees, were charming. The Hotel de 
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Ville, a court-house, I think, is magnificent, and 
considered the finest specimen of Gothic archi- 
tecture on the Continent. There are fine stat- 
ues in the Tower, and it contains a grand mon- 
ument to Leopold I. It is a tall column, 
covered with bas-reliefs, and surmounted by a 
bronze statue of the king. At the base, upon 
its four corners, are four life-size bronze female 
figures, representing the constitution, and at 
the entrance are two large bronze Belgic lions. 
Nearly at the top there is a balcony in gilt. 
The whole is elegant. 

Wednesday morning we paid our bills, 
bought our tickets, had our luggage weighed 
and ticketed, and started off for Cologne. 

We were in the car with an Englishman and 
his family. Our trip was seven hours ; but with 
the exception of once offering us some candy, 
they made no talk at all with us, and the Eng- 
lishman made no offer of assistance, though he 
saw that we were two girls alone. 

The English have a very bad reputation as 
travellers upon the Continent ; even Murray, 
who is himself one of the fraternity, says so. 

The rain poured all day. At Cologne our 
baggage had to be examined ; but the officials 
were very civil. We spent the night there, 
and started thence early yesterday morning, 
arriving here about half-past two. 
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V The ride was enchanting all along the banks 

M of the Rhine. Hill after hill rises on both sides, 

F terraced for vines to their tops, and upon the 

steepest, most un-get-at-able hills, are the most 

romantic of ruined castles. I was disappointed 

in the river Rhine itself The water was very 

muddy, but the scenery was more lovely than I 

can describe ; and yet I am told we did not see 

one half its beauties, coming as we did by rail. 

tHowever, we shall go up and down by boat, 

H^veral times I hope. 

r W'e went last evening to drive. Frankfort 
is a pleasant little city. There are the loveli- 
est gardens with ponds and thick groves, where 
"they have music, and where the people go and 
stay half the day, and take their coffee or ice, 
as they may prefer. 

We saw a colossal statue of Goethe in bronze, 
r^rith bas-reliefs at the base, illustrating his 
" Faust ; " also the house in which he was born. 
\3X was a nice-looking German house, five sto- 
lies high, rising pyrami die ally. We saw also 
Ihe house in which Rothschild was born. It 
! in the Jews' street, a narrow, dirty, tumble- 
•down looking place, exactly such an one as I 
lad imagined a " Jews' Quarter " to be. The 
jRothschild house is the best in the place, but 
X)r enough at that 
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There is also in tlie city a fine monument to 
Gutenberg, Faust, and Schceffer, the first print- 
ers. There are bronze statues of each standing 
upon its top. I 

It distresses me that I cannot talk to the { 
people. I can only speak a few German words, 
but I am going to study diligently. I almost 
feel like going into a convent, and not depart- 
ing therefrom until I am able to hold converse y 
with the natives. To be sure, many speak.| 
French or English, but I must be able to talk J 
to the common people, and to read their papers \ 
and books. I can't stand my present inability, 
I mean to speak German as soon as my brain ^ 
will permit. 

To-morrow we intend to leave Frankfort and 
go to Wiesbaden ; then down the Rhine to 
Strasbourg, stopping at Heidelberg, Worms, 
and other places. Thence to Lucerne and 
through Switzerland, and to the tops of all the 
mountains. 

I expect you will all be worn out by the 
length of this letter ; but I never know where 
to stop when writing home. I hate to close 
this. Kiss the children, and remember me t 
everybody with love. 

Ever your loving and devoted child, 

Aga. 
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Basle, Lovely Switzerland, August S, 1B68. 

My dear, beautiful Creatures at Home, 
— How I should like to be lying under the 
shade of those old elms at Brooklawn, this hot 
day ! Very warm it surely is, but I will not 
complain, even such weather being preferable 
to the cold, I am afraid it will be late in the 
■week before you receive this letter, but when I 
tell you the rate at which we have been travel- 
ling, you will not he surprised that I have 
found no time to write. 

I dispatched my last from Frankfort, on 
Friday. Saturday, we went to see a celebrated 
statue, " Ariadne," in which the said young 
woman is represented as seated on the back 
of a panther. Her figure is very graceful, and 
the whole statue is so symmetrical, and yet so 
odd, one cannot help admiring it. In the same 
building with this figure, was a colossal statue 
of Frederick the Great, at which I was indig- 
nant. The face was very disagreeable, with no 
expression but of perfect stubborness. We 
Went in the afternoon to Wiesbaden, one of 
the great watering-places, Sunday morning, 
ive wended our way to the English Chapel. 
F"inding it so full that we should be obliged to 
stand behind a group of gentlemen, we con- 
cluded that it would be too wearisome, and 
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went home again. In the evening we had a 
very good seat, and an excellent sermon from 
the text, " For it pleased the Father that in 
Him should all fullness dwell." 

Monday morning, the heat was almost ovei 
powering, but we must see everything notwith-' 
standing. We went to see the lion of Wiesba- 
den, a magnificent mausoleum built in the 
Greek style, by the Duke of Nassau, for his 
first wife, a Russian Princess. It is wonderftiL 
There are five gilded domes, very graceful, but 
not large. The inside of the structure is 
adorned with different marbles, beautiful canr- I 
ing, and a great number of pictures, Dresden 1 
paintings on porcelain, everything in the most* 
lavish manner. In a recess is an effigy of the 
princess, recumbent upon a marble sarcopha- 
gus. It is very beautiful, and said to be a per- 
fect Ukeness. It is considered a masterpiece 
of sculpture. The mausoleum is used as 
chapel, and the Greek service is daily per- 
formed in it. We fortunately arrived just i 
time to see the performance. The robes of the 
priest were white, thickly embroidered with 
threads of gold. Large rugs of scarlet velvet 
are spread upon the floor for the most elabo- 
rately dressol Russians to stand upon. They 
do not sit at all. One of the women, we thought, 
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must be a duchess, from her grand air and 
dress ; and all the people with her were very 
fine. It has seemed to me that the Roman 
Catholics bow and kneel and cross them- 
selves sufficiently, but they are not a circum- 
stance to these people, who cross themselves a 
dozen times, as fast as their hands can move. 
They often kneel, and about every five minutes 
prostrate themselves until their foreheads touch 
the ground. The whole scene was more daz- 
zling and extravagant than anything we have 
seen before. After the service, they all went 
up to the priest, and kissed a magnificent cross 
that he held. Coming out, the gentlemen 
kissed the ladies' hands in saluting them. 

We went next to the Kursaal, a large build- 
ing with a beautiful square in front of, and a 
park and pond behind it. It contains dining, 
reading, and gambling rooms, all appropriately 
furnished. Excellent dinners can be obtained 
here, much cheaper than at the hotels, and it is 
the common resort for all the people, from the 
Emperor to the poorest person. We went in to 
look at the " gaming-tables," which are the 
great curiosity, you know, of these places. 
Those elegantly dressed ladies who knelt, and 
were so devout in the morning, were seated 
roiuid the tables, throwing their money about. 
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All the tables were crowded, and every one 
looked thoughtful and anxious. 

I could not understand any of the move- 
ments, but it was a novel and very dreadful 

scene to me. After we came out, M 

thought she had done wrong in going to see 
them, and then I began to think perhaps I had. 

Mrs. E said it was the narrowest idea she 

ever heard of, and she does not generally dis- 
pute or laugh at our scruples of conscience. 
She said she had been there with the best 
ministers. Please tell me what you think 
about it. We were there not more than ten 
minutes. 

Monday night we went to Mayence, on the 
Rhine. Tuesday we visited the Cathedral, 
which is a fine old building, and has some very 
good frescoes. In the afternoon, we took the 
boat down to Mannheim. The scene was per- 
fectly monotonous, all the way as fiat as a 
prairie, nothing but water, willows, and poplars 
to be seen. Wednesday we left for Heidelberg. 
This is a delightful German town, more lovely 
than I thought. We were greeted everywhere 
by the students, with the queerest little round 
caps on the tops of their heads. 

Some day I hope Arthur will be studying in 
these halls, and wandering about the grand old 
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palace. Immediately on our arrival, we went 
to the ruins, by a pleasant drive. We sent the 
carriage away, and wandered about until after 
nine in the evening. The magnificence of the 
carving I can better describe when I get home 
and show you my pictures of it. Time, skill, 
and money seem to have been lavished on the 
buildings. It was the residence of the Electors 
Palatine. In one building, in niches, are stat- 
ues of all the electors who ha^'e lived there. 
In another place is the great " Tun," which 
is an enormous hogshead, holding forty-nine 
thousand gallons, which has been three times 
filled. There is a stairway to the top, and a 
platform where they used to dance. 

Thursday we went to Strasbourg, arriving 
there in the evening. Friday we visited the 
church of St. Thomas, in which, on account of 
the wonderful preservation of the bodies and 
dress, are shown the bodies of a count and his 
daughters, who have been dead over a century. 
It was a shocking sight. This church has also a 
fine monument to Marshal Saxe. We drove to 
a beautiful park through what seemed an inter- 
minable line of fortifications, draw-bridges, port- 
cullises, moats, and earth-works. The driver 
said, in reply to my questions, that the people 
were afraid of Prussia. I made myself com- 
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pletely unhappy by reading in an English paper 
the provoking lies about us. It is too much to 
bear. They consider our boast that wc have 
the best navy, a standing menace, and assert 
that Johnson has saved the country from a dis- 
graceful war with England, with many other 
comments of the same kind. Friday night we 
left Strasbourg, and arrived here in the even- 
ing. To-day we go to Lucerne, and shall stay 
there a week or two to rest, for we are all tired. 
I hope to receive letters there; having had 
none for a fortnight. 

Every moment, your loving child and sister, 
Aga. 

LUCERNS, SWTTZEtUAND, AllgUlt I3, 1868. 

My dearest Father and Mother, — I 
need not tell you how decidedly rejoiced I was, 
to receive on Monday and Tuesday precious 
letters. Money could not buy such treasures 
as your letters now are, and will be through 
my life. Your letter on my birthday, my 
blessed father, was priceless. I wish I could 
love you a thousandth part enough, and show 
it. God has been wonderfully good to me. I 
think I have never known any person whose 
life has passed as smoothly and happily as 
mine. I know no one ever had such parents, 
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and 80 many other things for which to be 
thanliful. And my dear little mother, your let- 
ter so sweet came to a welcome heart. Its 
birthday wishes and prayers are worth more 
than all the presents you could have given me. 
It is indeed a blessed thought, and one that is 
more real to me every day I am away from you, 
that, though I cannot see you and speak to 
you, I can talk to Jesus about you. More than 
ever before, do I now realize and enjoy his 
presence, and especially to commend you all to 
his guidance and care. When I have done 
that, I can go onward without worrying about 
you. 

Now I must tell yon a little of what we have 
been doing this week, since I sent my last from 
Basle. We arrived in this charming village 
late Saturday evening, and were sent up four 
flights of stairs, to rooms where we could get 
no view of the lake and mountains. But we 
were glad to be here on any terms. Lucerne 
is full jusl now, because Queen Victoria is here 
with a suite of sixty, and of course her subjects 
will follow her. The pathetic appeals of the 
Eiiglish journals to the travelling English are 
really very funny, begging them not to intrude 
Upon the privacy which Her Majesty desires 
to maintain in this trip. She calls herself the 
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Countess of Kent, but this " nom de voyage " 
is of course no disguise. 

Sunday morning dawned bright and beauti- 
ful. M and I went to the English church. 

There was quite a crowd, as people expected to 
see the Queen, and we hoped we might get a 
glimpse of her, but she did not appear. She 
had the service performed privately in her 
house. She is very much afraid of showing 
herself. We spent the remainder of the day 
in our rooms, employing ourselves chiefly in 
reading and trying to keep cool. 

Monday morning we sallied forth to the 
post office, and to look for more agreeable 
apartments. At the former, our admiring eyes 
were greeted with the sight of a budget of let- 
ters, and as for the latter, we have found rooms 
commanding the most beautiful view I ever 
beheld, and in a hotel that actually has not a 
fault ! It is very tastefully fitted up, and the 
cleanest place possible. The proprietor ap- 
pears to be a perfect gentleman, and is a splen- 
did singer. Our room, though quite high, is 
very sweet ; no carpet, — a floor inlaid with light 
and dark woods, — and with charming paper 
and frescoes. But if everything in-doors is 
delightful, everything out-doors is enchanting 
and glorious. I look out and remain speech- 
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How much you would enjoy all this ! 
As I sit at my window, I look down a fresh, 
green lawn, with lovely trees here and there, 
to the smooth, green waters of Lake Lucerne. 
At my extreme left, towers the Righi, and 
across the lake, all around the circle to Mt. 
Pilatus on my right, rises peak after peak of vari- 
ous heights and curious shapes, many of them 
with large patches of snow upon their tops. 
In a clear day, away between two peaks I see 
the white, silvery glaciers against the clouds. 
Night before last the scene was exquisite. 
The sky was covered with fleecy white and 
delicate pink clouds, and the most brilliant 
rainbow appeared from behind the mountains, 
giving everything a wonderful tinge. We 
moved up here on Monday afternoon, and we 
axe so enchanted, I don't know when we shall 
get away. We have not been sight-seeing at 
all, but have given ourselves up to idleness, 
for -the sake of rest. We have been travelling 
so fast, and seeing so much lately, that we are 
reveling in this quiet. 

Wednesday \ idled about the house all day, 

while Mrs. E and M improved the 

time by answering their letters, which thing 
I ought to have done, inasmuch as I owe let- 
ters to everybody I know, but thought I would 
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not, because I did not feel like it. Got 



The roof is pointed, 

Every three or four 

a triangular piece 

1 both sides, so in 



Thursday we strolled out and went through 
a very curious old bridge. It is built on piles 
and the sides are open, 
like the roof of a house, 
feet, all the way through, i 
of wood, with a painting < 
going either way, one may study pictures to 
his heart's content. In the twilight after din- 
ner, as we sat on the piazza enjoying the lovely 
scene, one of those sudden squalls came up, 
which are so dangerous on this lake. A little 
boat was overturned, and the two gentlemen 
in it drowned. Don't fear that I shall go on 
the lake in a sail-boat. We shall only trust 
ourselves in steamers that are perfectly safe. 
To-day (Friday), we have been to see the pride 
of Lucerne, and one of the wonders of the 
world. In a lovely shady glen, one side of 
which is a smooth rock rising perpendicularly 
fifty or sixty feet, is Thorwaldsen's Lion. The 
artist cut a niche in the solid and very hard 
rock, and within the niche he carved a most 
wonderful lion, dying. The animal is lying 
down with a broken spear in his side. Under- 
neath his head are the shields of France and 
Switzerland, and a spear and battle-axe. The 
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expression of agony in the creature's whole 
attitude, and particularly in his face, and the 
paw hanging so limp and lifeless over the edge 
of the rock, are wonderful beyond expression. 
I have a very fine photograph of it, which will 
give you a much better idea of it than I can. 
It is in memory of the Swiss guards, who fell 
in defense of Louis XVI. Their names are 
cut in the rock beneath, with a short appropri- 
ate inscription in Latin, and over it the words 
" Helvetiorum Fidei ac Virtute," We stayed 
along time looking at the splendid stone crea- 
ture, and then departed, I giving my accus- 
tomed sigh that you could not enjoy it with me. 
I am daily growing better and stronger, and 
am so accustomed to being constantly out of 
doors that I cannot bear to stay in. Good 
night, my precious ones. The dear Lord be 
about you, and abundantly bless you. 

Ever your own Ac A. 



Lucerne, Switzerland, August 13, 1S68. 
My darling Sweethearts, — As this has 
been a week of rain, I have really nothing to 
tell. Saturday, I devoted myself to writing 
letters. In the evening, we drove up a very 
steep hill the Pension Wallis, where Queen 
Victoria is at present abiding, partly hoping 
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that we might catch a glimpse of her widow's 
cap. But we were doomed to disappointment. 
The view was beautiful, but not more so than 
from our own dear " I'ension." We all think 
this the most satisfactory hotel in which we 
ever sojourned. Everything is so tasteful, and 
so exquisitely neat, and the proprietor and ser- 
vants so attentive, that it is pleasant indeed. 
But if our surroundings within were disagree- 
able, the unsurpassable view outside would 
compensate. How grand it is, I can give you 
no idea. 

On Sunday, a lovely day, we went to the 
Presbyterian church, and I enjoyed the ser- 
vice exceedingly. The simplicity of our form 
of worship is so satisfying, and it seems to me 
so much easier to hold individual communion 
with the Lord, than when there is so much 
form, and the prayers are read that are exactly 
the same one has heard a thousand times be- 
fore ! It does not seem as if there could be as 
much heart as lip service in it. Still, I don't 
mean to say anything against the Church of 
England, only that I enjoy our own service 
much more. The novelty used to charm me, 
but it has worn away. The minister was a 
young man, with the love of Christ glowing in 
his soul. His prayers were fervent, and his 
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sermon was good and faithful, and well written, 
withal. 

The service was held in an old Catholic 
church, evidently fitted up as hastily as possi- 
ble. The pictures and images were all there. 
Curtains were hung across the Host, and some 
of the chapels. The contrast of the building, 
and its evidences of idolatry, with the gospel 
we were hearing, was peculiar. We did not go 
out in the evening. 

Monday we went down to the village and did 
some shopping. That night we engaged a 
guide for the first time, to go our next trip 
with us. Monday, the 24th, we expect to leave 
Lucerne, and cross the St. Gothard Pass, and 
see the lakes Corao, Maggiore, and Lugano ; 
cross the St. Bernard Pass, to see Mont Blanc, 
{which I shall not ascend for various reasons, 
chiefly because it is so difficult to do so), the 
Mer de Glace, then ascend Monte Rosa, go to 
Zermatt, and so to Geneva. We expect after- 
wards to go without a courier to Interlachen, 
Brienz, Thun, the Wengern Alp, and then 
back up the Rhine. 

The guide was to come on Tuesday, and con- 
duct M and me up the Righi, but Tues- 
day morning dawned with a pouring rain. 
Wednesday the same. Thursday was bright, 
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and we hoped to go, but the tops of Mount Pila- 
tus, and of Righi, were enveloped in cloud, and 
the guide, a weather-wise individual, said we 
had better not start. Sure enough, the early 
afternoon brought rain. To-day (Friday) is a 
repetition of yesterday. If the day he propi- 
tious, we shall go on Monday, and not start on 
our journey until Tuesday. 

We have been out to walk, and while stand- 
ing by the water's edge, in a shady walk, we 
saw two gayly dressed steamboats come in. 
They were covered with bright flags, a band 
of music was playing, and cannons were fired. 
The boats were filled with gentlemen of the 
country round about, riflemen, who had been 
on their annual fSte to William Tell's Chapel. 
Is it not a pretty idea ? 

Lucerne, Switzebiand. 
My dearest Annie, — ... On our way 
here, we stopped at Strasbourg, to see the 
most wonderful clock in the world. It occu- 
pies the south transept of the church, and is 
about forty feet high, and thirty wide. The 
globe beneath {i. e., on the first story) shows 
the course of the stars, and behind it is an 
almanac, computed for nine hundred and ninety- 
nine years ; on the left, a piece of mechanism 
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exhibiting ecclesiastical reckoning of time, 
and on the right, a geocentric opposition and 
conjunction of the sun and moon ; above, a 
dial, showing common time, and stil! higher, 
the course of the moon. On either side of the 
dial, is a little Cupid. The one on the left holds 
a sort of bras? bell, which he strikes with a mal- 
let every quarter hour, and the one on the other 
side holds an hour-glass, which he turns every 
hour. Underneath this, the symbolic deity of 
each day steps out of a niche ; Apollo on Sun- 
day, Diana on Monday, etc. The day we were 
there was Friday, and Venus, in a chariot 
drawn by two doves, was the presiding genius. 
Higher up, a skeleton, representing Time, 
strikes the hour of twelve. At a quarter past 
every hour, a child passes before the skeleton, 
and strikes the quarter ; at half past, a youth 
does the same thing ; at three quarters past, a 
man, and at the hour, an old man. Higher still, 
stands a figure of the Saviour, and at the hour 
of twelve, each disciple in turn comes out, 
passes before Him, turns and bows, while his 
hand rises in benediction. 

To crown all, a great gilt rooster flaps his 
wings and crows, so like a Yankee rooster, you 
would start and look around to see where the 
creature stood. It is all very wonderful. 
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We went from Strasbourg to Basle, and spent 
the night. 

When in Wales, I went into a very old 
chapel, and saw the tombstone of a man who 
was the forty-first child of his parents, and him- 
self the father of twenty-four ! 

On a bit of an old tombstone, I read this odd 
inscription : — 

*' Life is uncertain, 
Death is sure. 
Sin is ye wound, 
And Christ ye cure." 

In a beautiful old chapel in Scotland, the fol- 
lowing was written in Latin : — 

" Strong is wine ; 
Stronger is the king ; 
Stronger yet is woman ; 
Truth conquers all things." 

At this moment, a band in a boat on the 
lake is playing " America." What " an inter- 
nal elevation and expansion " I feel at the very 
name ! Blessed place ! No land is half so sweet ^ 
to a true citizen thereof. The Swiss are said to 
die of homesickness, if compelled to leave their 
country. I only wonder Americans do not. 

Queen Victoria has hired a cottage, and" is 
spending a few weeks here in Lucerne. I hope 
to see her, as I had not that pleasure in her 
own dominions. 
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On our way hither, we went to Heidelberg — 
beautiful, storied Heidelberg ! Immediately on 
our arrival wc betook ourselves to the ruins of 
the Palace, which must have been very mag- 
nificent. It is built like all old castles, round 
a hollow square. On one side is a grand front. 
The builder seems to have lavished time, money, 
and skill recklessly. The great door is covered 
with sculpture. Over it is a bust of its builder, 
Rupert I., and there are statues across the front, 
■of Samson, David, and Hercules. The whole is 
covered with statues, medallions, and carving 
of all kinds. The building is roofless, and there 
glass in the windows. The lightning has 
done the work which, in this case, the hand of 
man failed to do. Another structure is called 

the English building," because it was erected 
ibr the wife of the Elector Frederick V., also 
'^ueen of Bohemia, Elizabeth, granddaughter 
Mary Queen of Scots. Between the win- 
Sows are statues of all the electors, and within, 
8re portraits of their wives and themselves. In 
one place is a well, the cover of which is sup- 
ported by pillars brought from the palace of 
Charlemagne. By the way, we saw the tomb 

■of , the third wife of this same Cliarle- 

'tnagne, at Mayence, and were annoyed because 
J»e did not see those of the first two. 
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You must excuse all mistakes in this letter. 

M and I are sitting at the parlor table, and 

while I have been writing, a very polite, agree- 
able Frenchman has been jabbering to us. I 
trust he did not criticise my grammar. He 
urged us very much to go out on the lake ftiith 
him, but we persistently declined, saying that 
our parents would not allow it. On his asking 
where those relations were, and our replying 
that they were in America, he seemed some- 
what amused. 

I am delighted that S W has come 

out openly on the Lord's side. Please give her 
my love, and most hearty congratulations, with 
many prayers that He will be always near her, 
and make her a successful worker in his vine- 
yard. I am glad you are going to ask the 
other girls to Join the " Charity Square." I 
hope you will give them a cordial and very gen- 
eral invitation. 

How I would like to be among you ! I have 
some very pretty things for you, and shall send 
them in a box that goes the first of November. 
When Sunday comes I do long to be at home, 
I get tired of hearing the English Service every 
week. To be sure, it is very beautiful ; but 
after awhile one gets tired of a service that 
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13 intoned, sometimes through the nose, and 
oftentimes at lightnidg speed. Last Sunday 
it was finely read, and the sermon was good. 
Ah ! would I could hear some of my dear home 
friends preach. I sit and imagine you as you 
all look in church and Sunday-school. I hope 
you will not break away from the old church 
ties. I should feel extremely unwilling to leave. 
I am interested in the new church as being a 
work for the Lord, and so I wish it every suc- 
cess ; but I think it can get on without us. 
Of course, however, you know your duty better 
than I or anybody else, and I would not influ- 
ence you. Only, I should be sorry. 

My nineteenth birthday has come and gone. 
How much I have to be thankful for, in life, 
home, and friends ! I feel this constantly, and 
do most earnestly hope and pray that this year 
of my life may be spent more in the service of 
my Father than any previous year. May He 
help, and be with us both ! 

I hope you see my home letters. Remember 

me kindly to your family, each member in par- 

I ticular, and tell your father I do my best to de- 

I fend the country. I never leave people in 

I doubt as to my nationality, and always carry 

a flag with me. 
' Good-by, with kisses and love. From your 

I loving old Aga. 
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evening Mrs. E and M went to church, 

leaving me to read about divers old Testament 
characters. After they came home I sang our 
Sunday evening hymns till my throat was sore. 
Each one has its peculiarly dear association, 
and brings some sweet memory of home. Do 
you sing Sunday evenings now ? O ! would I 
could fly home, and spend the quietj peaceful 
day with you. 

Monday we started on our long delayed trip 
up the Righi. We took a steamboat and had 
a charming sail down the lake to Meggis. At 

the last mentioned place M and I took 

horses having large saddles with low backs. 
Each horse had a guide, so we were relieved 
from care. The ascent occupied two hours and 
a half, and we arrived at the tip-top house 
scarcely at all fatigued, and having enjoyed 
every moment intensely. 

The views we had at different points were 
charming. There are little chalets all the way 
up. The foundation of rock, of which a great 
part of the mountain appears to be composed, 
is very curious and wonderful to me. It seems 
to consist of small pebbles imbedded in earth, 
and all hardened together. The view from the 
top of the mountain I had better leave you to 
imagine. 
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One looks down on chains of lesser hills, 
fourteen lakes, and numerous Alpine villages. 

The sunset was glorious ; the sky golden, 
and reflected most beautifully on the opposite 
mountains. The air at that height was by no 
means of the warmest, and we were bundled 
up in numberless shawls. Our courier knows 
every mountain and lake, and is kind and hon- 
est, but soft as dough ! He picks flowers and 
ferns for us, and is very respectful. I think he 
is a jewel of a guide. After sunset we retired 
to our rooms, and a little later to our beds, 
with all our wrappings and a foot-warmer ! I 
was as warm as possible, and slept after my 
usual fashion. 

At the delectable hour of 4.15 a.m. an Al- 
pine horn sounded through the house, to wake 
every one for the sunrise ! I dressed rapidly, 
and was preparing to go out, when the guide 
came to say that the sunrise was not to be seen, 
the weather being too cloudy ! We did not go ; 
biit all the other inmates of the house, about 
two hundred, dressed and rushed to the peak, 
to shiver awhile in the cold, and then come 
down again. We took another nap, and woke 
to rain. We could not start upon our descent 
from the mountain until half past ten, when the 
sky cleared. We came down in "chaises-i- 
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porteur," which are wooden chairs with long 
poles, carried by two men. We descended the 
Kiissnacht side of the mountain, which is so 
steep that it is almost impassable for horses. 
j We walked a little of the way, partly for the 
' fun, ajid partly because we had pretty "Al- 
penstocks," and felt called upon to use them. 
We went by steamer from Kiissnacht to Lu- 
cerne, and arrived about half past three. 

Wednesday, a bright, beautiful morning, 
Ave left Lucerne sorrowfully, for we had really 
become attached to the lovely place. We had 
a two hours and a half sail down to Fluelen, 
at the other extremity of the lake. The scenery 
is sublime ; grand mountains all the way, and 
the variety of size, shape, and color giving a 
perpetual charm to the view. At this place 
we took a post-carriage, and drove to Amsteg 
(a little bit of a place among the mountains) to 
spend the night. This village is in a valley, 
and we were completely shut in on every side 
by steep and lofty mountains. Under our 
windows ran a brook, and farther on we saw a 
~pretty fall. This place was exactly my ideal of 
an Alpine village, nestled in among the moun- 
tains. Higher up, we discovered a collection 
of houses, and wondered why people lived 
there, and how they got up, for it seemed to us 
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almost impossible to do so. It is said that ti^ 
are very happy, spinning, and cultivating their 
plots of ground. They travel up and down the 
hills on wooden shoes, with long iron spikes 
that stick into the ground. We saw women 
mowing, and doing all sorts of masculine work. 
They bear large baskets strapped upon their 
backs, and carry such heavy burdens of hay 
and other things, that I wonder they are not 
broken. 

Thursday, another perfect day, we started on 
our way in a post-carriage at about a quarter 
past eight, and made the pass of St. Gothard, 
arriving at Faido about eight in the evening. 
Until we came to HospenthaJ, at the foot of St, 
Gothard, the road lay along the Eeuss, the 
most rushing, tossing, lively little stream in the 
world. Glorious, sublime mountains were all 
around us ; so high, it seemed as if the eye 
could not reach the top. The light was bright, 
and beautified all. Every step of the ascent 
brought some new wonder. When we arrived 
at the top, it seemed like a small valley, the 
mountains rose so far into the sky. There are 
several beautiful lakes, the water perfectly clear 
and cold. From one of these, the Rhine takes 
its rise. Our descent on the other side of the 
mountain was also wonderful. The road, to any 
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one but a Napoleon, would have been impossible 
of construction. It makes forty-six remarkable 
curves. You look down and see the windings 
which nearly a dozen times resemble the letter 
S, so much do they twist. When nearly at the 
bottom, we looked up at the almost perpen- 
dicular side of the mountain, and could but 
wonder at the genius and industry which had 
made a splendid macadamized road over all 
the way we had come. We descended into a 
valley that was like fairy-land. 

Beautiful mountains rose on every side, and 
the valley itself was covered with the richest 
and most velvety green in the world. It holds 
one or two little villages and ch41ets scattered 
about. It seemed to me the ideal valley, that 
poets sing. Friday, we came through sweet 
valleys all the way, and have now, arrived at 
this lovely Lago Lugano. It is a mirror of 
glass, surrounded by mountains 

I am sorry you think I write little about our 
plans. They laugh at me here, because I write 
so much, I intend to tell you fully every plan 
we make, hut we cannot tell far ahead, and a 
very small thing often changes our route. Now 
we are on our way to Geneva by way of Mont 
Blanc, Chamouni, etc. From thence we in- 
tend to go to Interlachen, Brienz, up the Weng- 
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ern Alp, by the Staubbach fall, and Meiringf 
to Berne, — thence up the Rhine, and so from 
Cologne to Paris. There we shall remain until 
I have started the box for home, and we have 
provided ourselves for winter. Then we con- 
template a trip into Spain, and thence to Italy, 

by the Cornish road, of which Dr. K and I 

have so often talked. Once in Italy, I don't 
know when we shall get out of it. I shall there 
hope to learn alittle more of the musical tongue 
of the sunny clime. We have concluded to 
leave Germany for the spring, as the winter is 
so cold there. 

I told Mrs. E that you said I did not 

speak of coming home. She says she cer- 
tainly thinks I ought not to come until spring, 
and it would be better for me to stay until next 
fall. As for myself, though I long and ache to 
see you all, and it sometimes seems as if wait- 
ing were impossible, still, now I am here, I 
should like to accomplish more fully my three- 
fold purpose in coming ; namely, the entire 
establishing of my health, seeing the rest of the 
country, and perfecting myself in the languages. 
Still, I assure you, that whenever you wish me 
to come home, I am ready at a moment's 
notice. If I do not travel another inch; I have 
seen enough to live on and enjoy, a life-time. 
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My health is better, and I am sure I can speak 
French a great deal more easily that when I 

came 

To resume my story : Saturday morning we 
again took our post-carriage, and started for 
X.ago Como, a drive of four hours. The day 
■vas perfect, and this is the most beautiful lake 
■we have seen, the water is so clear ; the moun- 
tains bright green, and shading down to almost 
a mist. It was ravishing, I am afraid I did 
not give you half an idea of my delight and 
■wonder in crossing the Alps ; the glorious 
mountains, the little waterfalls coming down 
from their very tops, and all the marvelous 
sights. We saw one grand fall, which Mrs. 

E says is second only to Niagara. It is 

called the " Good Devil." The mist dampened 
us, and the sun shining upon the fall made 
most perfect rainbows. I can't tell you how 
beautiful it was ! 

Sunday there was no Protestant service 
except in Italian, and we thought that would 
not be particularly beneficial. The scene from 
our windows was exactly Italian, just as I have 
read of, and dreamed about. Everything I see 
is just as I have imagined it to be, only more 
perfect. All I have ever read or learned has 
come in play during this journey. We were 
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wakened Sunday morning by a hand-organ, 
playing a jig, and the dirty, lazy people were 
lounging round, all day. But I must run for 
the boat 



We quote first in this chapter, from Agnes' 
letters, the concluding portion of the last, re- 
corded in the previous chapter. In it, she 
makes the first announcement to her home 
friends of the real and alarming nature of her 
disease. 

Up to the time of the writing of this letter, 
she had said to the friends who journeyed with 
her, when they urged her to inform her home 
friends of her increased ilUhealth, — 

" I prefer that they should not be alarmed 
concerning me, until medical authority pro- 
nounces my lungs to he diseased. I shall 
know perfectly well what that means. But I 
wish to communicate the fact myself, when that 
time comes." 

In the opening extract from her letters given 
in the present chapter, she first voices the worst 
feature of her disease, knowing full well what 
it prophesied. In her heart of hearts she 
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knew what result it portended to herself, and 
how the news would fall like a death-knell upon 
the hearts that, at home, in blessed old America, 
were swelling with love of her ; with hope and 
pride and joy for the promise of her unfolding 
womanhood. 

Ah, Agnes ! into a differing, but no less 
mighty self-renunciation than that of an earlier 
St. Agnes, have you in your youth been called ! 

To see the shadows of your early twilight 
falling — to know that the vast ocean sweeps 
its fathomless tides between you and all your 
heart holds most dear on earth — to be assured 
that if you reach your beloved ones, it is but to 
leave them, ere many days — to feel already 
the agonized grasp of dear hands upon your de- 
parting robes — to leave them all, and the 
grace and joy of this happy, beautiful world — 
it is even to this martyrdom, that you have been 
called ! 

By his later followers does the Master cause 
to be fulfilled what the earlier disciples veri- 
fied. 

In all time abides the spirit of the same re- 
nunciation, whereby have risen triumphant the 
souls, " who through faith subdued kingdoms, 
wrought righteousness, obtained promises, 
stopped the mouths of lions, quenched the 
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Violence of fire, escaped the edge of the sword, 
out of weakness were made strong, waxed 
valiant in fight ! " 



Lugano, . , . . 
I think I will add a little to this letter before 
it goes, and tell you something of my physical 
condition. I have had a cough for some time, 
of which I have not told you, because I knew 
you would worry uselessly. Several times it 
has been nearly well, and then I suppose a lit- 
tle cold would bring it on again. My health, in 
general, is excellent, I have a good appetite, 
with no dyspepsia, and very rarely a headache. 
The doctor at Lucerne said the cough was 
bronchial, and that one lung was a little in- 
flamed. I suppose it is always so, when one 
coughs. He gave me some medicine, and the 
cough is very much better. I thought it bet- 
ter to tell you, because you might hear of it in 
some other way, and think I was deceiving you. 
The doctor advised us not to go to Germany, 
as we had planned to do. He said, " Berlin is 
in about the same latitude as Boston, and we 
should not advise any one with a cough to go 
there." Then I said, " Boston is ray home." 
He was surprised. He advised us to go early 
to Italy. 
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Now, 1 beg and beseech you, with every pos- 
sible argument, not to worry, nor think you 
must give up everything, and come to me ; for 
my cough is daily improving. I am stronger in 
every way than when I came to Europe ; can 
walk, and do a great deal more. 

Don't be worried, will you, for there is noth- 
ing to he anxious about. My life and health 
are in His hands who will do the very best 
thing for me, and I am quite willing to Ii 
them there. 

MaRTIGNT, SWITTEHIAND, Stpltm 

My PRECIOUS Ones, — I hope you will not 

feel discomforted, if I take Mrs. E 's advice, 

and do not write a very long letter to-night. 
You will not be surprised that I feel disin- 
clined to much effort, when I tell you where 
we have been. We were just starting for the 
boat, when I despatched my last effusion. We 
were three and three quarters hours on this 
beautiful lake, and had a view of the Jungfrau, 
snow-covered and grand, towering above all 
the surrounding lesser beauties. We had a 
succession of ever-varying mountain scenes, 
each giving a new pleasure. There are three 
beautiful islands, and on one, Itola Bella, is a 
chateau, the gardens of which are unique and 
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elaborate. On one side are terraces planted 
with rare trees and flowers, the tops of which 
are ornamented with statues. On the boat we 
had the pleasure of seeing Professor Longfellow 
and his three daughters. We landed at Arona, 
and immediately took the cars for Ivrea, ar- 
riving there at half past ten p. M., after a 
tedious six hours' ride. 

Wednesday morning we again took our car- 
riage and drove all day to ChStillon, where we 
spent the night. Of course the drive was de- 
lightful. The road lay in a valley rich with 
figs, grapes, and peaches. The scenery was 
charming except for the dust, which was worse 
than any I ever saw at home. The next day 
we drove for three hours, to Aosta. Think of 
driving through Italy, eating those delicious 

grapes and peaches ! Mrs. E luxuriates 

on figs, which I dislike when they are fresh. 
I bought four good sized bunches of grapes, as 
luscious as any I ever tasted, for four cents, 
and that is the usual price. Aosta was founded 
by one of the Roman Emperors, Augustus, 
and has the ruins, though in good preserva- 
tion, of a triumphal arch, which must have 
been very magnificent. Even now, it is not 
badly defaced. 

A terrible malady prevails more or less in 
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all Alpine valleys, called the " goitre." It is a 
form of scrofula, showing itself in great bunches 
on the throat, some of which grow to be as 
large as a man's fist. It is perfectly hideous. 
The same disease makes many of the people 
idiots, and deforms them in other ways. There 
are also fearful-looking old women, wizened up 
until I could almost believe ihem to be pre- 
Adamites. They seem to do all the hard 
work, and carry the heaviest burdens. I sup- 
pose it is the constant exposure to the weather 
and their severe labor, that makes them such 
old crones. One old woman told us her wages 
were but four cents a day. Such dirt, and 
scents, and rags, and misery, I never saw, as 
in these mountain villages, particularly on the 
Italian side. We went out to take a little 
walk about sunset. The sky had been all day 
of the most exquisitely soft blue, with fleecy 
white clouds, and now they were turned by the 
setting sun into a rich golden fleece. I think 
I have seen as beautiful skies at home, but 
here there is a peculiar softness, and the grand 
old mountains make all sublime. Friday we 
took two small carriages instead of one large 
one as heretofore. If you could see our " turn- 
out" you would be convulsed. This small 
carriage is like an aged top-buggy, with a small 
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seat in front for the driver. Behind was a kind 
of express-wagon for the trunks. Said vehicle 
had, I think, been neither dusted nor washed 
since its creation. The harness was made 
partly of ropes, as indeed are all the harnesses 
here, and tlie trunks were tied on with ropes. 
A rope three or four yards long, on a stick, 
serves for a whip. These are as good accom- 
modations as the country aflbrds. In this 
style, and in a melting state of body, we pro- 
ceeded on the four hours' drive from Aosta to 
St, Rennes. The scenery al! the way was as 
beautiful as posible. St. Rennes is a little vil- 
lage in a narrow gorge part way up the pass, 
and here we took mules to the top of the Pass 
of St. Bernard. We went into a little hotel for 
lunch. It is a fair specimen of all the small 
country hotels ; built of stone, roofed with 
stone, the floors and stairs all of stone. The 
stable is on the first floor, and one is obliged to 
enter by a dark passage, and ascend a flight of 
dirty stairs into the dining-room, which is gen- 
erally a respectable apartment. The bed rooms 
are clean but dreary. One comfort is, that the 
beds are always as sweet and neat as possible, 
and you are pretty sure of good bread and 
butter, and potatoes. With these comforts 
life would not be a very great burden. O that 
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I had the pencil of a Bierstadt or Church, that 
I might sketch our cavalcade. It required 
five men, five mules, and a woman to take us 
up. I have tried to draw a mule with our 
trunks, but the sketch is a failure. The ani- 
mal wore a wooden saddle, and a trunk was 
tied on each side with ropes. Each mule was 
led by a man, save my own, which a woman 
guided. We were perched on the great sad- 
dles in our short dresses, and were wrapped in 
shawls and cloaks. Verily "It was a scene 
for a painter." We arrived about six at the 
Hospice ; were received by the attendants, and 
taken up-stairs. At the ringing of a bell, a 
very handsome monk met us, and took us up 
to a room, a desolate-looking place, I assure 
you, but as clean as could be, containing three 
large beds in a row, which were draped with 
dark calico. The room had one little bit of a 
window. The monk had a garrulous tongue, 
and chattered in French so fast that it almost 
took away my breath. We went down shortly 
to the dining-room, which was very pleasant, 
with several good engravings upon the walls, 
and containing a piano and melodeon. There 
was a wood fire, and it looked very cheerful. 
We sat down to a nice dinner. This monas- 
tery was founded by St. Bernard in 962 a. d. 
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There are here twelve monks, seven attendants, 
and eleven dogs. In summer I think the peo- 
ple have a good time. In winter the place 
must be dreary and cold enough, eight thou- 
sand six hundred and ten feet above the level 
of the sea. 

I must tell you of a delightful little episode. 
Just as we sat down to dinner, some one seated 
herself opposite me, and who should it be but 

Clara C 1 You may be sure we were glad 

to see her, and our tongues ran rapidly. She 
told us about her journey in the East, and in- 
flamed me with a new desire to go. 

We had a very comfortable night, and started 
' down in the morning. The entertainment is 
free, so we put into the alms-box the usual 
price for a night's lodging. Without is a little 
building, called the Morgue, where they place 
all the bodies that they find in the snow. 
Many are skeletons. It is so cold that the 
bodies do not decompose, and are sometimes 
recognizable years after death. Coming down, 

Mrs. E and I took a mule together, and I 

walked nearly all the way to where we take 
the carriages, and enjoyed it intensely, the air 
was so fresh, and I felt so well, and everything 
was so pleasant. Our vehicle was a wagon 
with two seats. We drove four hours through 
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a rich valley to Martigny, and came all the ' 

way with Clara C and her party, being 

now at the hotel together. Monday morning 
we start either for Geneva or Chamouni. 

I do not cough nearly as much as I did t 
weeks ago. Don't be anxious. Yoii see how 
much I have done to-day, and yet I am very 
little tired. Good night. A kiss for the chil- 
dren and grandma, and a heart full of love to 
you all. 

Ever your devoted daughter, Aga. 



Geneva, Switterland, Scflember 12, t868. 

My most PRECiot;s Father and Mother 
AND All, — It is a bright, beautiful morning in 
which I begin this letter to you, and my hei 
should be, and is, full of gratitude for every-J 
body and everything. Every day I live brings " 
some new cause for thankfulness, until, were it 
not that my own heart needs so much prayii^ 
about, I .don't know but my prayers would be 
like Kitty Trevylyan's, who never could get be- 
yond thankfulness in her list of subjects for 
prayer. 

Yesterday, when I received your letter a 
the baby, I thought we could never be t 
ful enough. It makes me tremble to think Q 
it. I hope you will never let him go to 1 
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barn again without Julia witiiin thi 
him, to keep him from kicking horses. 

I wrote you Saturday night from Martigny. 
The scenery about there is beautiful. 

Sunday there was a young English clergy- 
man in the house, and we had service in the 
parlor. He read very well, and had a good ser- 
mon from the text, " Wherefore, seeing we also 
are compassed about with so great a cloud of 
witnesses," etc. We had communion, which is 
always sweet, and was particularly so then, as it 
had been so long since we had been able to par- 
ticipate in the ordinance. Service again in the 
afternoon, sermon a continuation of the morn- 
ing's subject. 

Monday morning we left for Geneva, going 
in the cars as far as Vrlleneuve. Here we 
drove out a little way to the Castle of Chil- 
lon. The castle in itself is nothing at all, and, 
but that the genius of Byron has rendered it 
famous, would be very uninteresting. 

We saw the long dungeons, lighted only by 
the smallest windows, the pillars where the 
captives were chained, and the very ring into 
which the chain was fastened. In one small 
cell, high up, was a large wooden beam where 
the prisoners were hung, and the low door out 
of which they were cast into the lake. 
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In another cell was an immense stone with 
an inclined surface, where the poor creatures 
were condemned to pass their last night on 
earth. I got Byron's poem, which I intend to 
commit to memory, There was a hall of jus- 
tice, and in an anteroom a column of torture. 
It made one's blood run cold to think what had 
been done there ! 

We took a boat and came the whole length 
of the lake to Geneva. The sail was very pleas- 
ant, but the scenery was not as fine as around 
the other lakes of which I have written. To- 
wards the end, the view of Mont Blam; and its 
companions was beautiful. At the hotel we 
again met Clara C , to my very great de- 
light. 

Tuesday we went to the bank and post 
office, did some necessary errands, and spent 
the evening very pleasantly, 

Wednesday I rested, and in the evening 
heard a fine concert in a garden opposite. 

Thursday we drove about the city, and found 
it very pleasant, reminding us a little of Paris. 
The concert was repeated in the evening. 

Yesterday (Friday) we went for a little sight- 
seeing to the old Cathedral of St. Pierre, which 
is built in a different style from the generality 
of them, and is very beautiful. We saw where 
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Catvin preached, and the chair he sat in. 
There is also a fine monument to Prince Henry 
de Rohan. .We went to the Hotel-de-Ville, the 
only peculiarity of which is, that there are no 
stairs, but a paved inclined plane to the very 
top, so that the lazy old judges of yore might 
go in carriages or on horseback to their respec- 
tive places. There is very little to see in Ge- 
neva ; but it is a nice place to stay and rest in, 
and the shop windows are very fascinating. 

With a heart brimful and running over with 
love to you all forever. Your devoted 

Aga. 

Geneva, Septembir 18, 1B68. 

The week has passed quietly and unevent- 
fiiUy. I have received no home letters since I 
wrote last, but am hoping this morning's mail 
will bring me some. My last effusion was sent 
on Saturday. 

Sunday, a rainy day, we went to the English 
church, and listened to a sermon on gratitude. 

Monday we sauntered out to the post office, 
and did httle else. 

Tuesday we had intended to start for G , 

but it rained ; and as mountain scenery is re- 
puted to be rather dull in the rain, we did not 
go. M and I went to an art gallery, to see 
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a small collection of pictures, and some casts of 
celebrated sculpture. 

Thursday we all went to ride, and visited a 
place famous for music-boxes. We saw a won- 
derful variety of furniture and other articles, 
all elegant, and each furnished with one of those 
little cylinders which you see in music-boxes. 
Some of them play sixty tunes, and one has 
combinations which represent a whole band. 

You see a handsome chair, and as you take 
a seat in it, it begins to play a tune. Photo- 
graph albums, beautiful work-boxes, paper- 
weights, cigar-boxes, all play a sweet tune for 
you. It is a bewitching place. 

To-day (Friday) we have had a charming 
drive out to a Villa Prigny, a country-seat of 
one of the Barons Rothschild. It is beautifully 
situated, not far from the lake, and quite a 
height above it. The house is pretty and the 
grounds fine ; but the view, both from the 
grounds and the road leading to it, is the chief 
charm. You have before you beautifully kept 
vineyards and fields down to the water's edge, 
then the clear lake, and beyond, lovely villas 
and grounds, with still farther on, the low brown 
hills, and to crown all, the sunny range and 
grand peak of Mont Blanc itsel£ Sometimes 
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a little cloud would hang over the sun, and then 
the mountains were so much like the clouds 
one could barely trace them out ; again the sun 
would come out, and they were silver bright. 
I assure you, such a sight in such a day is one 
never to be forgotten. It seems to me, as Mrs. 

C says, that pure, unsullied mountain 

ought to have been the Mount of Ascension for 
our Lord. 

It is now Saturday morning. Monday we 
are off to Chamouni, and you need not be 
surprised if you hear of mc on the top of Mont 
Blanc ; because in spite of being laughed at, 
and told of the difficulties, I want to go. Can- 
didly though, I do not expect to, so you need 
not worry. 

I forgot to tell you about last Saturday even- 
ing. General S , Clara, M , and I went 

out in a boat on the lake. We went quite a 
distance. The view of the city and of the 
mountains was beautiful. We came back as it 
began to grow dark, and the lights of the city 
were reflected in the water. We anchored 
near a little island called the Island of Rous- 
seau, on which the band was giving a concert. 
You cannot imagine what a fairy scene it was. 

By this time it was very dark ; and with 
all the lights dancing on the black water, the 
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music, and we in the little boat, with the^ 
star spangled banner at our masthead, it was- 
altogether enchanting. 

The longer I live, and especially the longer 
I am away from my country, the more glorious 
does that banner become in my eyes, and the 
more "inwardly elevated and expanded" do I 
feel when I look at it. When I think of you 
and of my country, I feel as if I were walking 
on air, and as if my heart could not contain its; 
satisfaction. Are you not overcome with 
burst of patriotism ? 

I hope you do not worry about my cough* 
I went to see the doctor here, and he says the 
disease is not on my lungs, but on the mucous 
membrane, and has something to do with the 
old dyspepsia. I am well otherwise. I have 
coughed rather more lately, but I think it be- 
cause we are so near the lake. 

The doctor advised me to take wine, and 

Mrs. C and Mrs. E both urge it, but I 

shall not take it unless you direct it. I don't 
wish to take it if there is anything else that 
will do. 

I shall be better when we go to Paris, and 
farther south. 
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Paris, FraNCI!, September 26, l86S. 

My beautiful Father and Mother, — I 
sent off a hurried note to you yesterday, telling 
you about the doctor's visit, and now I think 
you will wish to hear a few of my exploits this 
week. On Friday last I believe I wrote you that 

Mr. C came, and they were preparing to 

leave Geneva Saturday afternoon for Lausanne, 
We were intending to go on Monday to Cha- 
mouni, when I received father's telegram, and 
then we all thought it would please you best 
if we came immediately to Paris. Iwas a Uttle 
disappointed to give up the remainder of 
Switzerland, but was content to do what you . 
thought right, and consoled myself with the 
hope of seeing it when we return in the spring 
from Italy, 

Sunday was a fine day, and we went in the 
morning to the Scotch church. Counting the 
minister and the man who blew the organ, 
there were only twenty-one persons in the 
church. We had a very pleasant service, how- 
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ever. The sermon was about workingou^ur 
own salvation with fear and trembling. We 
spent the afternoon quietly at home, and missed 

the C s amazingly. 

Monday morning we packed, and a little 
after three p. m. we left the hotel for a sixteen 
hours' ride to Paris. We were delayed some 
time because the cars were so full, and the 
Prince Jerome Napoleon, with his family, was 
on board. But we finally started, and rode all 
night. I slept a good deal, and had a very 
comfortable time. We arrived in " the capital 
of the world," about eight in the morning, and 
proceeded immediately to the hotel L'Ath^nfee, 

where Mrs. E had engaged rooms for us. 

Mrs. E soon sent us sweet notes of wel- 
come. It was a drizzly, disagreeable day, and 
they would not let me go out to see her, so I 
busied myself putting my room in order and 

dressing. After awhile A W came, 

and stayed a long time. I never saw him look- 
ing so well. You cannot think how pleasant 
it was to see him. He looked almost like a 
piece of home, and I asked him a thousand 
questions, you may be sure. The next day I 

went to see Mrs. E and spent all the 

morning with her. Both Mr. and Mrs. E 

are as kind as can be, and as good ; 
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Between one and two o'clock I went home and 
awaited the doctor. The result of his visit 
you know before this. Let me beseech you 
again and again, not to be anxious. I am tak- 
ing all manner of care of myself I sleep and 
eat three times a day, and take pills and cod- 
liver oil, and wine enough to keep me pretty 
lively. And since I have been under this reg- 
imen, that is, for the last three or four days, I 
have scarcely coughed at all, and they say I 
begin to look better already. I take chocolate 
and bread and butter in bed at eight o'clock, 
and get up at nine. {The sleep does me so 
much good, you know ; if it were not for that, 
I should be ashamed to stay in bed so long.) 
As soon as I am dressed a string of people 
come to my room, persons who are making 
dresses and various articles for me. About 
twelve I take breakfast, as the French call it, 
of beefsteak and vegetables, or some grapes 
and wine. Thursday we went out with Mrs. 

E to do some shopping. In the evening 

after dinner, which was at half past five, Mr. 

and Mrs. E and Arthur came in, and Mrs. 

W and Miss D , so we had quite a 

reception. Isn't it pleasant, meeting so many 
friends ? I only want your dear faces to com- 
plete my joy. 
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I forgot to tell you that Thursday morning 

M and Arthur and I went out to an 

American restaurant to breakfast, and had 
fish-balls, that almost made me think it was 
Sunday morning in that most blessed of all 
places, home. We had also very nice buck- 
wheat cakes. Wasn't it funny, so far away, to 
taste those Yankee dishes ? Friday I went 
with Mrs. E by appointment, to do a vari- 
ety of errands preparatory to sending off the 
box, I shall send all the pretty things I can, 
for the best and pretties tthe world affords 
is none too good for you. We went to Mrs. 

E 's to dine, and she invited several friends 

to take tea with us. We had a very pleasant 
time. 

Saturday afternoon we all went to drive in 
the Bois de Boulogne, which is a lovely park, 
but A insists that it is not as fine as Cen- 
tral Park, New York, Sunday we walked up 
to Dr. Kirk's chapel, and heard a Mr. Carroll 
from New Haven. We were delighted with 
him. His prayers were so restful, and soothing, 
and elevating, and his sermon so spiritual, 
from the text, " By faith Moses, when he was 
come to years," etc. In the afternoon the text 
was, " It is I, be not afraid." His sermons and 
prayers are truly refreshing and delightful 
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I thought singular. He prayed for 
Napoleon and his family, but never mentioned 
his own country. To be sure, the royal family 
need praying for enough, but to forget one's 
own country is peculiar, at least. I don't know 
what to send in my box for father. I think I 
shall get an e.>tquisite bronze figure I have 
seen. My blessed father ! I can say nothing 
to congratulate you on your nomination for 
governor. I am glad, but I could not possibly 
love and honor you any more than I do already. 
Of one thing I am sure, the dear old Common- 
wealth never had a better leader. 

Much love to Grandmother D . I hope 

she is getting better. She may not be in body, 
but as she nears the golden gates of the beau- 
tiful city, it is certainly better, for His presence 
will make all glorious. And now, good night 
More love than all the ships on the ocean could 
carry, from your devoted child, Aga. 

Paris, October 2, 1S6S. 

My darling Father and Mother, — I 
must send you off a note, if nothing more, by 
mail to-day. I believe I sent my last letter 
Monday. Tuesday we went out a little, and 
did some shopping. In the morning, my ele- 
gant Dr. Charcot came again to see me. He 
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stayed about two minutes, and said I must move, 
and have a more sunny room, and take a little 
more porter. He thought me better, which I 
certainly am, for I cough scarcely at all. There- 
fore I moved, and now have a large bedroom 
on the sunny side, and a little parlor, because 
they say it is better to sit in a different room 
from the one I sleep in. Did I write you that 
I have a woman who will stay with me, while f 
am in Paris ? I am rather afraid you will think 
that foolish. So I think, but all my friends feel 
it best. This maid is a great help, and saves 
mc many steps. She does not speak English. 

Wednesday, I went in the morning to Levit- 
sky's, to sit for my photograph. They say he 
never sends a bad picture. I expect mine will 

be lovely. In the afternoon, Mrs. E , Miss 

N , M , and I went to ride for business 

and pleasure. I ordered some shirts made for 
Addie. That will be so much less for you to 
attend to. I wish I could take all your sewing 
off your hands. We went to the Temple, an 
enormous place, where they sell everything you 
can think of, in the way of dry goods, mostly 
second-hand. The building is on the site of 
the prison where Louis XVI, and Marie Antoi- 
nette were imprisoned. Then we drove through 
some of the oldest streets in Paris, and saw 
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several interesting old buildings ; none of note, 
however. In the evening I had quite a party 
in my room, and a little entertainment — grapes 
and cake. I enjoyed it. 

Thursday, it poured, and I did not leave the 

house. In the evening I went to Mrs. W 's. 

Seeing Neddie and Cornelia made me want to 
see two little faces, so many miles away. 

To-day (Friday) I have not been out, thus 
far, but intend so to do. All our company often 
condole together, that father is not here. How 
I wish he were ! he would enjoy so much, and it 
would do him a great deal of good. 

My darling mother, your precious letter I 
received day before yesterday. You may be 
sure it was read, and re-read, and every line 
thoroughly appreciated. I don't understand 
how your eyes permit you to write so much. I 
hope you don't have to suffer after it. You 
speak of my staying abroad. My dear, unselfish 
parents, you would do anything for my happi- 
ness. I wish I had sufficient mental capacity 
to love you enough and appreciate you a quarter 
part as much as you deserve, I am, of course, 
delighted to stay, extend my travels, and learn 
more, and be better, but to my toes' ends I feel, 

as A says, " It will be the happiest day of 

my life, when I see Boston light 1 " But I must 
close for the mail 
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Pakcs, October (s, 1S6S. " 



You and father are as good as possible, to 
say I may have a maid to travel with me, I 
suppose you would say I might have a regiment 
of soldiers, if I wanted them. The woman I 
now have, I only hired while I should remain 
in Paris. The day before I received your letter, 
my friends were all talking to me, and tellinj; 
me I ought to secure one to travel ; that they 
knew you would wish it ; that one was more 
necessary in travelling, than at any other 
time, etc. I said that it was extravagant and 
foolish, and they answered, " Nonsense." So 
when your letter came, they were quite jubilant, 
I thank you more than I can tell, hut 1 do not 
wish to be at this expense ; it co.sts a great deal 
necessarily for me to travel, and it seems as if 
a Yankee girl, nineteen years old, ought to be 
able to take care of herself. To me, it looks 
extravagant to spend all that money on myself. 
There are many other things I should rather 
have done with the same amount. Some other 
member of the family might have it to travel 
with. It worries me to think of such a sum 
expended for my comfort alone. What money 
I expend in buying things for you all at home, 
especially for father and mother, I don't call 
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ravagance, but I wish to be very economical 
in my own expenses, because they are, and 
must be, very heavy at the best. I think I am 
getting along nicely. The last week has been 
rainy and damp, and I have coughed rather 
more for two or three days, but it is owing to 
the weather. I am gaining in strength. This 
letter is rather uninteresting, I must say, but it 
is a business letter, you know. Always and 
forever, Your loving child, Aga. 

Paris, Odc^er 13, 1868. 
My best beloved Father and Mother 
AND Emma and all, in the dearest spot on 
EARTH, — If I could only see you, and talk to 
you this moment, instead of employing this un- 
satisfactory medium of letter- writing, I should 
be in a state of decided bliss. I am conscience 
smitten, that I did not send you a letter in Fri- 
day's mail, but was busy all day, and, to tell the 
truth, did not feel very bright. I am sorry to 
tell you (but I suppose you will worry more if 
I don't tell you, than if I do, and I must tell 
you the truth) that I have coughed a little 
more than last week. It has been damp, rainy 
weather, and I have taken a little cold, and so 
have not felt quite as bright; but the doctor 
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has given me something that will renovate me 
in a day or two, I think. 

I must return to a week ago Saturday (this 
is Monday), for in my last, I did not tell you 
what I was doing. The aforesaid day was 

disagreeable, but we went with Arthur W 

to a room in a restaurant, to see a funeral 
procession of Count Walewski, a minister of 
the emperor, and a natural son of Napoleon 
the Great. His mother was a Polish lady. 
He was a very important man to France 
There was quite a parade, but with the excep- 
tion of the emperor's carriage, and those of one 
or two of the nobility, I have seen finer at 
home. 

General B , of our volunteer army, was 

disgusted with the want of discipline and order 
among the troops, and unsophisticated as I am, 
I could see that they kept neither time nor line. 
Brother Arthur's little company was much 
better drilled. 

Sunday was a delightful day ; communion in 
the afternoon. I have rarely enjoyed a service 
more. Monday and Tuesday, we went shop- 
ping. Wednesday was rainy, and I stayed in 
the house all day. Thursday, we went on a 
" wild goose chase " all over Paris, and accom- 
plished very little. Friday, the doctor came to 




, giving me some new medicine, and 

then I went out shopping with Mrs. E . 

Saturday, I stayed in all the morning, waiting 
for the doctor, and after he was gone, went out 
and walked until three o'clock. He has forbid- 
den me to be out later than that hour. Sunday, 
the doctor came in the morning, and would 
not let me go to church, saying it was the worst 
place for me. The day was lovely, and I went 

to drive. Neddie W stayed with me a 

long time, and is with me a great deal. I am 
very fond of him, and he of me. He makes me 
think of Addie, and it seems to me a wee bit 
more like home, to have him with me. We are 
"engaged," he says, and going to Burmah as 

missionaries ! Mrs. W is as kind and good 

as she can he, and, more than anybody, makes 
me think of my own sweet little mater. This 

morning, a Mrs. F- has sent me an exquisite 

bouquet of tea-roses. Miss N is also won- 
derfully kind. Everybody is so kind I don't 
know what to make of it. I feel overwhelmed. 
A week ago Sunday, I received your two pre- 
cious letters, and one from father's dear pen. I 
assure you I did appreciate thoroughly every 
word, knowing well under what difficulties it 
was all written. How good you are ! I thank 
you more than words can tell. I have had two 
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within a week from Emma, which were delight- 
ful, as usual, and one from Mrs. A which, 

please tell her with my love, I shall answer soon. 

How is Dr. K ? I shall also write, some 

time, to him, I hope. I do as you bid me, about 
writing, scarcely sending a letter anywhere ex- 
cept home, but I am mortified, I owe so many to 
other friends. I hope you tell them the reason ! 
What Emma wrote me about Arthur's being 
homesick almost broke my heart. Poor child ! 
I want to see him. Tell father not to trouble 
himself to write to me, when he must be over- 
whelmed with care. I had a letter from Mrs. 

H the other day. She said she never saw 

him looking better. I am delighted, and I 
don't want mother to hurt her eyes by writing 
too much. Have you been to the oculist 
Emma mentioned } I hope so. 

Yesterday Arthur, M , and I went to see 

the tomb of Napoleon, and the Hotel des Inva- 
lides. It is a very interesting place, like all the 
French hospitals. The tomb of the emperor is 
massive and elegant, and is in a very handsome 
chapel. We also went to see a most remarka- 
ble painting of the battle of Solferino. It is 
painted on the wall of a circular building, and 
the illusion is so perfect, that you cannot believe 
-you are not on the field of battle. I should 
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think father might come over here for a few 
weeks, between the election and the inaugura- 
tion. I do wish he would. It would do him 
good, and me too. Do think of it. Give much 

love to Dr. M and his wife. I think of 

them often, and wish to write them. 

Much love to all the grandmas, and Aunt 
Julia, and the boys, and ship-loads for you, 

From your own child, Aga. 

Paris, Octoh^r \i, 1868. 
My precious Ones, — Since I despatched 
my last epistle Tuesday, not much iias hap- 
pened, but I don't want to let a steamer go 
without something from me. Wednesday was a 
miserable day, and I only went out to do one 
errand. Monday and Tuesday, my cough had 
been better, but I did not feel otherwise very 
bright, I think on account of the cod-Hver oil. 
which nauseates me a long time after I take it. 
Yesterday, the doctor told me not to take any 
more at present. I have not taken any wine or 
porter for nearly a week, because it went to my 
head, and made me dizzy. I am just now tak- 
ing only a little medicine for my cough, which 
has been much better this week than last. 
Wednesday, I was livelier, and felt better than 
any day for a fortnight, and was full of mischief 
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all day. Thursday, not quite as well, but this 
(Friday) morning, I feel very bright and well, 
having had a comfortable night, and not cough- 
ing much, this morning, as I am apt to do, more 
than in any other part of the day. I have not 
had much appetite for a few days, but I think 
it will soon come back as vigorous as ever. 
Everybody says I am looking very well, and I 
trust you will think so, by the pictures I send 
with this to-day. All here think them very 
good. Levitsky is considered, I think, the best 
artist in Europe, though I don't see that his 
pictures are any better than those taken by 
some of our Boston artists. 

I am distressed to hear of Mr. M 's sick- 
ness. They ought to send him to Europe. 

I have a good many things for the Charity 
Square, and will get more little Paris novelties. 
I hope you will like all I send. Did not Addie 
get a letter from me } I wrote him the day I 
wrote Mary. Poor Arthur ! I do feel for him. 
I will write and cheer him up. 

Father, you dear, blessed man, I would give 
more than I own to see you, but I don't want 
to come between you and your duties. 
Wouldn't it be delightful for you all to come } 
Perhaps you can, between times. Emma says 
she supposes I shall want to come abroad a 
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second time, as all Americans do, but I never 
intend to leave my parents and brothers and 
sister again, while I am sane, if I can help it. 

Through the kindness of Mrs. F and 

Mrs, W I have engaged a very good 

woman, who speaks French and Italian and 
German, to go with me as far as it is considered 
necessary. I feel badly to do it, and would not, 
but that they all insist upon it. 

Much love to the grandmothers and the 
boys, and kiss the children for me. Love to 

Annie and Nell, and Mrs. A 's family, and 

all the dear people. 

Ever your own devoted child, Aga. 

Paeis, Oclobtr 20, 1S68. 

My most precious and more than ever 
BLESSED Parents, Sister, and Home, and all 
WITHIN ITS LIMITS, — Very little of interest has 
occurred since I wrote on Friday last ; the most 
delightful event to me was the arrival, Sunday 
night, of a letter from mother, 

Friday, I stayed all day in the house, as the 
weather was not very propitious, and comforted 
myself by making dolls' clothes, which employ- 
ment has been my solace through many of the 
dull days which I have been obliged to spend 
in-doors. The dolls are nearly equipped, and I 
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shall be quite sorry when they are done, and 
yet glad also, for one always likes to see a piece 
of work finished. I have some company in my 
little parlor, nearly all the time, and I have so 
many things sent ine, and so many coming to 
see me, and so much kindness shown me, that 
I feel quite overwhelmed. The children, Ned- 
die and Cornelia, are the greatest comfort and 
pleasure, and they are very fond of me. Mrs. 

W is as good as she can he, and I talk 

with her as I can with no one else, about 
the inner life, and the things of the kingdom. 
She seems more like a mother to me, and loves 
my own mother so much, it is a great comfort. 
When I go away from Paris, I shall miss them 
very much, and miss you all more, because 
having them all is more like having you. 

Saturday, although the weather was disagree- 
able, I went out in a carriage, because fresh air 
is better than staying in the house. 

Sunday, it rained all day, and again I was 
obliged to stay at home, I would rather be 
denied many pleasures than the privilege of 
going to church, especially now that Dr. Rob- 
inson has returned. I hope and expect to meet 
him before I leave Paris. 

Mrs. F sent her dear little baby up to 

me in the morning, and of course I was in my 
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kmCTit It was christened the Sunday before, 
"Esther." Its godfather gave it a gold cup, 
and fork, and spoon, and its grandmother a 
chain with a little cross set with diamonds, and 

a bracelet. I went to Mrs. E 's room, and 

took breakfast with them, and then the children 
and I had a little Sunday-school together. 

After dinner, we went to Mrs. W- 's room, 

and sang hymns, carrying us all back across 
the ocean so forcibly, that had it not been for 
the delight which mother's newly arrived letter 
cast over my whole being, I should have cried 
like a baby, It does not contribute to ray 
womanliness to think much of home. Neddie 
is a very tender child, and the hymns were so 
homelike that he coidd not hear it, and the sobs 
would come. He wanted to sing something 
that Henry and Fiske would like. Do you sing 
Sunday nights at home, now .' I always imag- 
ine you in the bright sitting-room, with grand- 
mother's dear old face by the piano. I hope 

she will be happy this winter at Mrs. P '3 

I think they will try to make her so. The 
doctor came Sunday, and said I was better, 
r which I knew, myself. I feel better. I have 
L coughed very httle the last few days. Yester- 
l day, the weather was quite good, and I went 
l.out awhile in the morning. .... 
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Friday, October 23. 

I left this on Tuesday, because I had not 
time to finish for the day's mail. Wednesday 
there was miserable weather, and I did not go 
out of the house. The children were up here 
all the afternoon, and Arthur came to see me 

with a General B from New York, whom I 

had seen before. Poor Miss D has just 

had bad news from home. She thought of 
going in to-day's steamer, but will wait for a 
telegram. I have been reading her some com- 
forting things, and hope I was able to divert 

her a few moments. Sister E asks in her 

last letter if I would like her to come out here, 
and thinks possibly she might, if I would. It 
is a very sensible question ! As if I would not 
walk from Paris to Boston, if I could, to see any 
one of you ! Not that everybody is not kind 
and good to me, but to have one of your own 
is such a comfort ! I dare not tell, or think, how 
thankful I should be to see one of you whom I 
love best of all the world. I had a precious 
letter from father, Wednesday. 

A ship-load of love to you. 



Agnes' confession of her increased ill health, 
although so briefly worded, fell like a knell upon 
the hearts of the father and mother at home, 
already beginning to throb hopefully for her 
returning strength and vigor. It needed no 
marvel of discrimination to augur that the 
strong, self-renunciating spirit of their child 
would never give them any ground of dread or 
pain, were it possible to save them the suffer- 
ing. This then was the blankness of woe, 
which the future held in certain, though perhaps 
distant reserve for them. Agnes would come 
home to them, but only for a little. 

Down the fair golden horizon, henceforth, 
must slowly fall the shadowy curtain of the 
twilight, the solemn, silent curtain that will 
veil her from their vision until the immortal 
morning arise, and " sorrow and sighing shall 
flee away " forever. 

It was decided that the sister should imme- 
diately leave America for Paris. If physicians 
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there advised staying abroad during the winter, 
she would remain with Agnes ; if her immedi- 
ate return to America was thought wise, the 
sisters were to come home. Her mother's fear- 
ful sea-sickness would prevent her affording the 
aid which Aga might require during the voy- 
age, should she go to her child; so from the 
engirding of throbbing hearts, and laden with 
prayers and tears, the elder sister went forth 
with a physician to bring home the younger, 
to that dear home, every flower and shrub and 
waving tree of whose acres was instinct with 
memories of her — God bless her. 

We again take up her letters with her 
announcement of her sister's arrival in Paris. 

Paris, October y>j 1868. 

My blessed Father and Mother, — There 
is so much to say to you, and my heart is so 
full of love, and thanks, and overflowing 
thoughts, that I cannot express all. Sunday, I 
received all your precious letters. I can't 
understand how mother is able to write so 
much. I hope her poor eyes do not suffer in 
consequence. I was delighted to hear that 

sister E was coming. I was beginning to 

grow pretty desirous of seeing Boston light- 
house ! 
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Tuesday morning, Mrs. W sent for me 

to come down to her room, and talked with me 
quite a while, asking me if I expected sister 
E , and presently she showed me a tel- 
egram which she had just received, saying 

E would be here to-morrow, and of course 

I was in a great state of excitement and delight 
I was thankful you had not written me the day 
she sailed, for I should have worried all the 
time, and I was glad the telegram did not come 
to me, for that would have alarmed me. Alto- 
gether, I think it was splendidly managed, and 

now E is here, and I feel as if I already had 

a part of home. How I would like the whole ! 
I have been pretty well this week. I think I 
have not coughed any more, and have felt gen- 
erally better. Dr. Charcot and Dr. J ^ 

have just left rae. They made an examination 
of the lung, and said it was about the same. I 
was sent off out of the room, and could not get 

much out of Dr. J . Everybody has a cold 

in this horrid Paris weather, and it is no wonder 
I cough. But I think I can see improvement 
in the last ten days. I have been rather busy, 
and in a condition of great untidiness, yester- 
day and to-day, with the packer who has been 

ho accompanied Mrs, E 10 Paiit, and 
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getting the box ready to send home. 1 hope 
you will like all the things, and trust you will 
think there are small wares enough for the 
fair. You will find a list, and all things marki 
for the different friends. 



:eiH 



Dear Grandma D is at last at rest, and 

we cannot weep. How happy she must be I 
Good night my precious ones ! 

The following extracts from letters written 
oy friends, some of whom were with her all 

the time of her absence, and others during 
her last stay in Paris, give an insight into the 
sudden failure in Agnes' health, and the sur- 
prise which even the physicians fe![ at the 
same. 

Paris, Stfilimber H, 1868. 

Mv DEAR Mrs. C : I feel that in your 

present anxiety with regard to Agnes, indicated 

by the despatch received from Mr. C , a 

few words from me will be acceptable. And 
I ought first to explain my letter in which I 
congratulated you with entire sincerity, upon 
her evident health and happiness, in August. 
When I met Agnes in England, a few days 
after my own arrival in May, I was made 
extremely anxious by a constant, slight cough. 
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especially upon finding that she had had it ever 
since she landed in France. I begged Mrs. 

E to take her at once to Paris for medical 

advice ; but she said Agnes preferred to take 

medicine prescribed by Dr. T , which she 

had with her, and that in her opinion, the cough 
proceeded from the stomach, from the fact that 
the dyspepsia from which Agnes formerly suf- 
fered was entirely removed ; that her appetite 
was good, her digestion perfect, and in all 
respects she seemed decidedly better than when 
at home. The weather was then very wann, 
and Mrs. E justly reasoned that the brac- 
ing air of Scotland was better than the more 
debilitating atmosphere of Paris, We all suf- 
fered from the smoke and dust of London, 
Agnes no more than the rest, and when Sir 
Henry Holland pronounced the cough only 
nervous and connected with the digestion, and 
when I saw Agnes here in July, after her 
delightful trip in Scotland, looking more health- 
ful, and in better flesh than I had ever seen 
her, I was rejoiced to be able to write you the 
letter which you received early in August. It 
was with the greatest pain that we heard Agnes 
had not been as well in Switzerland. And now 
Dr. Charcot, one of the most eminent therapeu- 
tists in Paris, pronounces the decision that she 
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has an affection of the lungs, which has proba- 
bly been at least of two years' standing. Bat 

ray dear Mrs. C , while my heart aches, and 

my eyes overflow at being obliged to tell you 
this, let me hasten to tell you also, that Agnes 
is her own bright self, just as happy and full of 
enjoyment as she can possibly be. The doctor 
read her thoroughly, saw instantly her domi- 
nant, active brain, her quick, lively interest in 
everything, her vivid imagination, and has told 
us that the extremely fortunate conditions of 
her life, especially this very journey and change, 
which at first you may be disposed to regret, 
have been the very best possible things for her. 
And he recommends now, that she should pur- 
sue the very plan which she had marked out for 
the winter, going to different places in Italy, 
remaining a few weeks at a time where she 
finds the most agreeable climate, and the most 
to enjoy, and to occupy her time and thoughts ; 
all, of course, with the greatest care. We all, 
without saying a word to depress her, try to 
show her that she must be cautious about over- 
fatigue and exposure, and the dear child, while 
she thinks we "make a great deal too much 
fuss about her," tries to do what she knows we 
all wish, I wish I could convey to you some 
just idea of the exquisite enjoyment which 



Agnes is taking in the purchases she is making 
for home. She is so iinhke ordinary girls. 
When we are out together, it is never " O, how 
pretty that would be for me ; " or " How I 
would like that," It is always, " I must have 

that for mother, or sister E ," or " That is 

just the thing for the baby." Yesterday, when 
standing before one of these Paris windows, so 
fascinating in its display of dolls and their 
toilettes, and everything that she thought would 
dehght Mary's heart, she exclaimed, " How I 
wish I had ten thousand dollars to spend on 
that child ! " She is enjoying every moment, 
and none more than the moments in which she 
is thinking, " What is there that father could 
use ? " or when she is supplying some want for 
some of you at home. Think of her, I entreat 
you, as being as happy as it is in your power to 
make her, and believe that it is with the utmost 
pain I write what I know will cause such grief 
and anxiety in hearts that I wish so strongly 
should be spared all pain, and at a time when 
I wish the present and the future might be 
without a cloud, My heart goes out to you 
both, with sincere affection. A. L. E. 
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Paris, October 29, 1868. 

My dear Father and Mother, — You will 
be glad to know that I am at last safely landed 
in Paris, after a vexatious delay of twenty-four 
hours at Havre 

I found Aga looking better than I expected, 
although I knew I must attribute it, somewhat, 
to her excitement in seeing me. But as I have 
seen her to day, when this excitement has 
passed, I cannot perceive but she is looking 
about as when she left America. She seems in 
good spirits, and is making her plans for con- 
tinuing her travels in Italy, during the coming 
winter. The weather in Paris is wretched ; 
very rainy and damp, and we shall get away as 
soon as possible. We expect to leave here on 
Monday for Nice. 

Dr. Charcot comes again to-morrow, to see 

Aga. Dr. J will consult with him, and 

will write you. Aga has a paroxysm of cough- 
ing in the morning when she wakes, and after 
that, coughs very little through the day, and 
not at all through the night. She has a little 
fever in the after-part of the day, and her appe- 
tite is variable, but still she has a great deal of 
streftgth, and you would be surprised to know 
how much she endures with so little expression 
of fatigue. When I arrived, her sleeping-room, 
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which is very large, was filled with the things 
she was intending to send home, ready to be 
labeled and packed. It will be sad work for 
you to open the box, with your present anxiety 

regarding the precious child. Mrs. W and 

Mrs. E both say, if you could see the 

delight with which she has accumulated and 

prepared these things, you would rejoice in 

having allowed her so much pleasure. O, 

I mother ! dear mother, how much she has loved 

I us all, and thought and planned for us : and to 

think we may have to give her up, seems agony 

too great to bear. I cannot think God will give 

us such a cup to drink. I must implore Him 

I "with strong crying and tears" to hear our 

petitions, who alone can help us. 

Dear little heart, she has been so economical 
^ for herself, that she might have plenty to spend 
I for others, now she must have everything for 
j her own self that can give her any pleasure. 



I must say g 



3-by with a heart full of love, 
E. 



Paris, France, Oilober 30, 1868. 

My dear Mr. C : My time is short, 

before the closing of the mail for America, and 
I will improve it by giving the result of my 
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examination of Aggie with Dr. Charcot, who 
has just left. 

The whole is more favorable than I feared. 
I saw that Agnes was looking not much paler 
than formerly ; that she was enthusiastic and 
joyous as ever ; that she went through a very 
exciting day yesterday, without being very 
much fatigued. I ascertained also that her 
appetite was pretty good, and that she slept 
well, only coughing in the morning; that she 
was subject to no hectic ; yet she was very 
easily put out of breath in going up-stairs. I 
found, too, that all the friends about her spoke 
very discouragingly, and felt that there was 
little hope. 

I will now frankly give you the result of the 
examination this morning, which gives some 
unmistakable evidences of Phthisis Pulmonalis, 
and mention the hopes of the slow progress 
of the disease, which Dr. Charcot entertains to 
the same extent as myself. 

At the apex of the left lung is a cavity. It 
is small, and situated immediately below the 
clavicle. It indicates, inasmuch as there are 
no evidences of activity about it, that the 
disease is of considerable standing. The right 
lung has a slight amount of tubercle about its 
apex, but not active. Dr. Charcot thinks that 
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with care, Agnes' strength will be as great in 
the spring as it is at present. I really feel, 
myself, hopeful that she may be a comfort to 
her friends for years yet, though perhaps not 
many. Paris is the wrong place for her, and 
we leave on Monday for Nice. I shall hope 
for improvement, as soon as we get where she 
can be kept out in the sun. 
Very sincerely yours, C. C. J. 

And so in love and longing, and prayerful 
hope that the mild airs of Italy may give her 
strength to live with them longer, when she 
shall come to them in the spring-time, wait the 
father and the mother in the dear, lovely New 
England home ; and across the sea, with answer- 
ing love and longing, tarry the sisters until the 
soft breezes shall say, " Speed to America ! " 



XII. 



** O Comforter of Go<Fs redeemed, 
Whom the world does not see ! 

What hand should pluck me from the flood 
That casts my soul on Thee ? 

Who would not suffer pain like mine. 
To be consoled like me ? " 



NiSMES, November, 186S. 

My MOST PRECIOUS Ones, — I have only a 
moment to write, and not much to tell, as 
Emma has said all you wish to know, except 
that there is always enough for a child to write 
to her parents when she is an ocean away from 
them. Amid much bustle and many sad part- 
ings, and divers other emotions, we left Paris 
Tuesday morning, and arrived, as you have 
been informed, at Dijon in the evening. To- 
day I had hoped for a pleasant day in Lyons, 
that Emma might see the handsome city, but 
lo ! this morning, a real French fog greeted our 
waiting eyes 

I am finishing this letter in dear old Nismes, 
on this Monday afternoon, a bright, beautiful 
day, the first for a long time. 
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November 9. 

Sister E sent you a letter last Thursday 

from Lyons, and told you what we had been 
doing, up to that time. We left Lyons Friday 
morning, and spent that night in a quaint little 
hotel at Valence. We almost thought we were in 
Bellingham, forty years ago. We were made 
very comfortable, and quite enjoyed the expe- 
rience. Saturday morning we left Valence, 
intending to stop over a train at Avignon to 
see the Papal palace, but decided to come right 
on to Nismes, as the day was very unfavorable. 
Mme. Garve and Mile. Anna, with whom we 
boarded last spring, came to see us as soon as 
we arrived, and they have invited us to lunch, 
and been very ixalite and kind to us. 

Sunday was very cold and windy, and it was 
thought best I should not go out. I had a 
pleasant time within doors, but Sundays here 
can never he Hke Sundays at home, and it is 
trying, not to be able to go to church. It is 
not because I am not able, that I do not go, but 
you know the churches here are mostly stone, 
with stone floors, and are very chilly, so it is 
considered more prudent for me to stay at 
home. 

This morning, E and Miss N and 

the doctor went to the Pont-du-Gard, and came 
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back as enthusiastic as I could wish. Just 
now they are out seeing the other antiquities 

of Nismes. 

We leave to-morrow for Marseilles and Nice, 
stopping, if possible, for a little, at Avignon. 
Farther than this, we have made no plans. 

We are travelling in a very diiferent, and 
much more extravagant way, now. 

They all insist upon my having a maid and a 
courier. I do not think it necessary, and it 
worries me dreadfully to have so much money 
spent upon my one self, but I cannot prevent it, 
and knowing it to be your wish, I try to be con- 
tented. I must give you both a good hug and 
kiss, and bid you " good night," so that I can 
send this before sundown. Kiss the children, 
and love to all. Aga. 



Nice, Nm'tmber 17, tS68. 

My darling Ones at Home, — The last 
week is the first since I left you, I think, that 
has passed without some small apology for 

a letter from me. But as both sister E 

and Dr. J had written, and we were 

in rather an unsettled state, I let it pass, for 
which I am sorry, because it is a great pleas- 
ure to write, and I don't want the thread of 
my story to be broken. I gave up my journal 
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some time since, because you were so good as 
to say you keep all my letters, and I can refer 
to them, when I have the happiness to throw 
myself once more into your arms. 

A week ago Monday evening, we invited 
Mme. Gar\'e and her family for the evening, 
and had a very pleasant time. 

I also went, while in Nismes, to see Mr. Cook, 
and left a small sum of money on the table 
when I came away, because he is a Methodist 
minister, and poor. 

My heart does warm to the faithful Method- 
ists, when I see them in this benighted land. 

Tuesday morning, M , Miss N , and 

the doctor started early and went to Avignon, 
to see the old Papal palace. They were not will- 
ing that I should start so early in the morning, 
and E- — - would not leave me, which troubled 

me. Mrs. E , also, did not fancy rising at 

the Yankee hour of seven a. m. They had a 
delightful time, and we met them, and pro- 
ceeded in company to Marseilles, at which 
grim old city, the Massillia of the Romans, we 
landed a little after four. We had a nice din- 
ner, and a pleasant evening, and woke, the next 
(Wednesday) morning, to a day bright and clear, 
but cold as January at home. After a suitable 
amount of breakfast and a little walk, or rather 
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shop-gazing, we went to ride. Hereafter, when 
any one tells me that there is nothing to be 
seen in Marseilles, I shall gently contradict 
The city is really very pretty, and then after 
driving up a steep hill, we had the loveliest 
view possible. It was very high above the 
sea. We saw the entire city, and the encir- 
cling mountains beyond, and on another side 
the beautiful blue Mediterranean, with three or 
four little gems of islands. Among them is 
that one upon which stands the prison from 
which Monte-Christo escaped. The docks, 
which I had heard were so full of the masts of 
all nations, seemed to me few, but possibly I 
did not see them all. Thursday morning our 
small army of people and our much larger one 
of books, bundles, and shawls, started for Nice, 
where, after a very pleasant journey of seven 
hours, we arrived, and found, to our great de- 
light, Mr. W awaiting us at the station. 

He and his family seem to be our good 
angels. He had engaged very good rooms for 
us at the Grand Hotel de Nice. His hotel is 
on the English Promenade, which is directly 
on the sea-shore, but it is warmer where we 
are. He had a carriage ready and took us to 

our rooms, where we found Mrs. W , Neddie, 

and Cornelia, sitting by a bright fire, waiting 
to welcome us. 
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The room was dressed with the most beautiful 
flowers, orange blossoms, roses, violets, etc. 
Wasn't it thoughtful and loving ? Friday, the 
children came to see me, and we tookadeUght- 
ful drive up the " Promenade," the fashionable 
drive. In the " evening," which word includes 
all hours after four o'clock for people who have 
not an ostrich constitution, we worked and 
talked, and our various friends came to see us, 
and it was very cheerful. Saturday, the chil- 
dren came early — at eleven I E and I 

went with them for a short drive. We stopped 

a moment at Mrs. W 's hotel, and she made 

me stay to the noon breakfast, which I enjoyed. 
Then we talked about you, and what you had 
written in your last letters. Since I have been 
in Nice, I have had five precious letters. We 
all congratulate father on his election. I sup- 
pose he does not feel very jubilant, but no man, 
1 know, was ever more heartily put into the 
chair, and none ever deserved it more. 

Dear, blessed man I I don't care whether 
you are a governor, or what you are ; you are 

just as good as you can be. E won't let 

me write any more, so I must go to bed. 
Don't be worried about my writing too much. 

Kiss the children. Loads of love to you, 
my darUng ones. Aga. 
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Nice, l^n-tmbtr 36, iS6S. 

Dearest, lovely Father axd Mother, — It 
is Thanksgiving evening, and I want to send a 
line to the all -import ant dear ones in " the 
home of my childhood." 

We have spent a very pleasant day, owing to 

the kindness of those ever blessed W s. 

They invited us to breakfast, which was very 
nice, but these French dishes and " messes " 
never can taste like the good old-fashioned 
Yankee cooking. We each had a " red, white, 
and blue " bow, at our plates, and we pinned 
them to our bosoms. They had my picture 
upon a side table, with flags draped about it. 
Neddie is the truest, most devoted httle lover 

you ever saw, and C is no less than a saint 

The breakfast was the children's fete. I fear 
you have had rather a quiet, sad day, and my 
thoughts have been with you. 1 had a pre- 
cious, cheerful letter from you, mother, this 
morning. 

This moment, to wind up the day, we are 
singing "America." I have been a hundred 
per cent, better since I learned that I belong 
to the "Banner State" that had twenty thou- 
sand larger majority than any other State, 
notwithstanding it is one of the smallest in 
the Union ! It set me up so much (this news), 
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that I had to repeat it every five minutes, and 
tell every one I saw. And then to think that 
father, my father, had the largest majority ever 
given for governor I We drank to his health at 
breakfast to-day, in good cold water. 

Friday, 5 c'chck p. M. 

All alone in our salon. Now M and 

E have come in from a shopping expedi- 
tion. The latter has been buying flannel for 
my night-dresses, which you will be glad to 
know I am to wear. I am rubbed and scrubbed 
like a stone floor, and I rub my own chest night 
and morning, till its color resembles a brick! 
As far as I can judge, my appetite is very good, 
inasmuch as my principal occupation is eating. 
I have had a very pleasant day, notwithstand- 
ing the W s have left, and that is rather 

forlorn. You will have a good deal of satisfac- 
tion in seeing Mrs. E . She will tell you 

all about me. If I had been their own child, 

neither Mr. nor Mrs. E could have done 

more for me. I am sorry to send such an 
unsatisfactory letter, but have been interrupted 
by callers. Everybody says I have gained 
since I came to Nice, and I feel a great deal 
better. I am trying for your dear sakes to do 
everything I can to get well, and I hope I 
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am succeeding. We shall start tomorrow for 
the drive on the Cornish Road, and so to 
Rome. 

More love to my precious father and mother, 
than words can ever tell. Kiss the children, 
and grandma. Your own Aga. 

Paris, November 29, 1868. 

My dear Mrs. C : We left Nice, and 

our dear friends there, the day before yesterday, 
at a little after three o'clock, and arrived here 
at six last evening. Your two daughters came 
to our door about half past twelve, on the day 
we left, and Aggie took the children with her 
for a little drive. Her lips have grown red 
during her stay in Nice, and as they drove oflf 
in the bright sunshine I could not but notice 
the great improvement since her arrival here, 
and I felt very hopeful about her, as I hope you 
do. I have often thought while seeing Aga 
daily, both in Paris and at Nice, that you have 
all the sorrow and anxiety about her, without 
any of the comfort which you would have if you 
were with her ; and it is my hope, by writing, to 
impart some of the comfort I have had from 
being with her, which you must now so much 
need to sustain you. Aga must not be thought 
of as an invalid. Her general health is excel- 
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lent, and by the time in the day when I see her, 
she seems nearly as well, and more thoroughly 
interested in the pursuits of travellers, and 
especially in doing good to all around her, than 
almost any of the well people. Her enthusiasm 
in whatever she does is a great delight to me. 
Her Christian faith sustains, and carries her 
bravely along. Sometime, I shall hope to tell 
you of sweet conversations we have had, when 
she was kind enough to say that she felt almost 
as if talking to her mother, and when I almost 
felt she was talking for your dear sake. 
Another thing I wish to say, for both your sake 
and your husband's, and that is, don't regret, 
for Aga's sake, that you did not receive the 

news of her illness in season for Mr. C to 

decline the governorship. For your own sakes, 
if you could look at the matter selfishly, yoU 
might regret it, but you perhaps do not think 
how much satisfaction Aga takes in the result 
of the election, and in her father's position. 
She would have considered it, too, a matter for 
lasting sorrow, if her father's plans had been 
changed on her account. 

My heart bleeds for you both, and particu- 
larly for your husband, for I know he feels that 
were it not for the governorship, he would be 
with Aga now. I know you will bear all 
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patiently, because it is the allotment of your , 
heavenly Father. 

I do now feel a great deal of courage that 
Aga will go to you in June, as well as she now 
is, and I hope you will be enabled cheerfully 
and courageously to pass through all the social 
and public duties of the coming winter, cheered 
by the same hope. Aga was so delighted with 

your remembrance of the ring by Mrs. E , 

and with every line from your hand, she seems 
to feel a new tie to you and home. " O ! " she 
says, " I never knew what a home I had, when 
I was there ! " " For your dear sakes," is the 
best argument to use, when we wish her to do 
something for her health. 

I hope I have neither pained nor wearied 
you whom I would do so much to comfort, 
strengthen, and relieve. With warm regards 
to all firiends, Yours sincerely, 

S. C. W. 

Pisa, Italy, Dicembrr \i, 186S. 

Most blessed of Fathers and Mothers, 
— I feel like an ungrateful child, to think it is 
so long since I have written you. But we have 
been travelling for a week and a half, and as 
sister E has written regularly, I lazily con- 
cluded to wait until we were established some- 
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where, and not nightly pitching our moving 
tent in some heathen dwelling- place. Really, 
these wild Italians don't seem much better, and 
I don't see what they have to make them bet- 
ter. It is an absolute fact that one of the 
churches in Rome itself is no less than an old 
heathen temple ; the ceremonies are nearly the 
same, and the same miracles are professed to 
be performed now by saints and saintesses 
that Jupiter and the rest did, in years gone by. 
A week ago Tuesday morning, we packed our- 
selves in a great ark, drawn by four horses, 
and I, for one, bade a joyful " good-by " to 
Nice, and started on the charming Cornish 
Road. Nice is beautifully situated, and is lovely 

on a pleasant day, especially when the W s 

are there, but when they are gone, and it rains 
one day in three, its charm ceaseth. 

Dear Mrs. F came to see us off. I met 

her in Paris, and if she had been a life-long 
friend, she could scarcely have been more 
kind. 

Her husband has been very ill, in Nice. 
We were four days on our way to Genoa, and 
the constantly changing aspect of the sea, 
mountains, and valleys, and the blue Italian sky 
above, were inexpressibly enchanting. 

I cough scarcely at all, when I am in the 
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air, riding or walking, and so I had nothing to 
mar my enjojTnent, except wishing you both 
might have enjoyed it top. The first day we did 
not have the sea view, but the terraced hills 
and the orange groves were too beautiful for 
description. After that the road wound along 
near the coast, and the view was a constant 
panorama. 

At Genoa we spent Saturday, Sunday, and 
Monday. I did not leave our rooms, as it 
rained every moment- The rest of the party 
went out on Saturday and Monday, to see the 
pictures and palaces, while I amused myself 
with the faintest of Ka\'anagh's novels ! Are 
you ashamed of me ? 

Sunday they went to a dear little Presbyte- 
rian church, and had a sweet communion service. 
I consoled myself with tus'O hymn-books that I 
have, and a piano, which happily was in my 
room. 

How precious the dear old hj-mns are! 
How they touch the innermost chords of my 
heart, and (though no such stimulus is neces- 
sar)) turn my thoughts homeward, with a long- 
ing almost more than I can bear. It is two 
months since I have been to church. How 
glad I shall be, when I can go again, and in 
our own dear old church. Tell Mr. M if 
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he preaches the most thanksgiving sermon of 
his life when I sit in his pew again, he may be 
very sure he will have the most thankful hearer 
he ever had. Tuesday we left Genoa, and pro- 
ceeded on another three days' carriage trip, 
equally delightful with the last. Arrived 
Thursday noon at La Spezia, and after dining, 
took the cars for Pisa, where we arrived for a 
six o'clock dinner. The ride that morning 
was perfectly enchanting. The green hills in 
front, the snowy ones in the background, the 
rich and golden green orange orchards at our 
feet, and the blue sea beyond, made a picture 
as lovely as the wildest brain could wish. 

Friday we went to ride, and saw the gray old 
town of Pisa. The Medici and other palaces 
look dingy and very romantic. But the Cathe- 
dral, the Baptistery, and the Leaning Tower are, 
individually and in a group, very beautiful, and 
the architecture is exquisite. The tower leans 
just as the old geographies said, and is very 



The Cathedral is a complete Latin cross, 
and has a kind of white marble piazza all 
around it, which greatly improves the effect. 
The front is very handsome, with lier above 
tier of small marble columns, and three pairs 
of the most beautiful bronze doors, covered with 
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wonderful bas-reliefs, illustrating the lives of 
our Saviour and the Virgin. In the Baptistery 
the old Roman mosaics and the carvings in 
the pulpit, of transparent Parian marble, and 
the columns of different marbles, were beautiful. 
The pulpit was supported on several pillars, 
every alternate one on the back of a crouching 
lion. Two were of Grecian marble and design, 
one of Sicilian, and one of Spanish. The echo 
is remarkable, the different tones according, 
like those of the sweetest organ. 

Saturday it rained, and I spent the day in 
the house. Sunday the weather was very 
much the same, and I slept most of the day. 
Monday, a clear fine day, we left in the p. m. 
and went to Leghorn and spent Tuesday, 
which, by way of variety, was rather rainy ! 
Nevertheless, I took quite a long drive, because 
I enjoy the air so much, since even if it is 
damp, I cough so much less. Wednesday at 
noon we left Leghorn, and behold me Thurs- 
day evening, December 17, in the "eternal, 
seven-hilled city ! " The ride was ten hours 
in the cars, but I did not cough much, and I 
have rarely taken a much shorter ride with so 
little fatigue. I felt scarcely at all tired, truly, 
when I arrived. To-day we have taken a ride, 
and I have seen St. Peter's and the Pantheon, 
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and the Castle San Angelo, and two or three 
fountains, etc. 

I neglected to say that I was carried up the 
tower at Pisa in a chair by two men. The air 
within the tower was not damp, and I was well 
wrapped, so you need not worry. I stayed in 
the Baptistery but a very little while. 

Monday morning I went for a quarter of an 
hour into the church, to see a few of the most 
wonderful things ; among them, a magnificent 
silver altar, which cost forty-five thousand dol- 
lars. It has two life-size cherubs, a St. Agnes, 
and St. Catherine, and three other saints, by An- 
drea- del Sarto, with one or two others, which 
are exquisite. The high altar is of lapis lazuH 
and verde antique marbles. Over it, in mosaic 
and of colossal size, on a gilt ground, are fig- 
ures of Christ and two saints, that are simply ■ 
hideous. To-day (the iSth) the party have 
been exploring the inside of St. Peter's, while 

E and I have been driven about Rome. 

I have been to the top of the Palatine Hill, 
have seen the Capitol, and imagined where the 
little cottage of Romulus stood. We have 
seen the grand statues there, the Forum, the 
Coliseum, and the triumphal arches of the dif- 
ferent emperors, several churches, the old 
walls, and enough to make one wild. To think 
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I have actually trodden the Palatine Hill and 
seen the Coliseum ! O ! isn't it too splendid ? 

I am perfectly satisfied ; everything is just as 
I wished and imagined it. I have read and 
heard so much about these things, that it 
almost seemed as if I had been accustomed 
to them all my life. 

We are at the Hotel Costanzi, which is ex- 
tremely pleasant, and we have a delightful view 
from our windows. We are up three flights of 
stairs, because it is by far the most desirable 
and safe so to be. I am carried up like an in- 
fant in arms. Very good for laziness ! 

If you could know how crazy I am to get 
letters, and how happy I am when they arrive, 
you would think I appreciated them. Dr 

M 's letter was a treasure. Give him a 

great deal of love, and tell him it will be my 
Sunday reading for some time, and I intend to 
write him. 

Now good night, with all the love a full heart 
can possibly give, and kisses to yourselves and 
the children and all. I am taking the raw beef, 
and will do my best to attend to all your wishes 
and directions. I have a very pleasant doctor 
here. His name is Valery. 

Your own devoted child, Aga. 
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Christmas, i858- 

Precious Ones across the Water, — How 
near you all seem to us to-day, although so 
many miles of sea lie hetween us, because, while 
you are never out of our thoughts, on these 
anniversary days we long for you more than 
ever. Not that we are homesick, either of us, 
for I have had but one homesick day, and 
Aggie does not let me know it, if she has such, 
although I ask her frequently if she wishes to 
go home, so that she may not feel constrained 
to stay a day longer than she wishes. You 
wrote in one of your letters that if she could 
only be well again, she might travel to her 
heart's content ; might go to the ends of the 
earth. She replied, " I think I should go to the 
Boston end" I said, " Aggie, would you like 
to go home now .' " " No," she answered, " I 
do not wish to go until spring ; I think it would 
be running too great a risk, and I have more 
chances in my favor by remaining here." 

Now you will wish me to come to the point, 
and tell you just how Aggie is. I said to Dr, 
Valery yesterday, "Tell me what to write in 
my American letters. My father wishes to 
know the exact truth." " Tell him," he said, 
" that she is no worse, although for a few days, 
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she is suffering from local derangement." She 
has had some feverishness attendant upon the 
pain in her side, which has interfered with her 
appetite. Dr. Valery says, " I think in a few 
days she will be able to walk, and to ride on 
horseback, if the sun will only shine." 

I asked him what I should say to you about 
the Roman climate. He said, " I think it will 
be well for her, because there is rarely a day 
when she cannot go out, and the slight mois'ture 
of the air is favorable for her cough." He has 
succeeded in taking away all her morphine, 
which unsettled her stomach, and is full of sug- 
gestions of little things for her comfort, and is 
so kind and sympathetic that we feel as if we 
had found a friend in this strange city. 

December 26 

To-day as I write, I am sitting by an open 
window, in the warm sunshine, with the air 
blowing on my face as soft and sweet as in our 
June : two baskets stand upon our table, filled 
with camellias, roses, maiden hair ferns, etc. ; 
all really exquisite, gifts from the maid and 
courier. I believe they would either of them 
attempt impossibilities, to please Aggie. 

I hope I have made myself quite clear about 
her. Dr. Valery says that she is not going 
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down at all at present, in his opinion. Of 
course he does not differ from the other phy- 
sicians, as to the final result of her disease, but 
thinks that when this tubercle, which has been 
forming for some weeks, is really developed, she 
will be relieved of the feverish symptoms, and 
then he will take yet more active measures to 
build her up, and it may be, to prevent another 
deposit 

H&r cough is looser than at any time since I 
came ; she bears her stimulants well ; goes out 
every day, and I trust to bring her back to you 
in June, at least as well as she now is. 

Ever your loving E. 

Rome, December -^i, 1868, 
My DEAREST Uncle, — I have intended for 
a long time to write you, but you know I have 
not been well enough to do a great deal of writ- 
ing lately 

Kome is of course delightful, and there is 
much to interest. The weather is balmy, but 
if I should say it did not rain more than every 
other day, my statement would be at least 
incorrect. However, I am able to go out nearly 
every day, and I enjoy very much the outside 
of the public buildings, churches, etc., and the 
Coliseum and out-door ruins are a constant 
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delight. Tell Dr. K I have read and re- 
read about the Forum, and don't understand it 
yet. I think I shall be the happiest little 
Yankee alive, if the Lord lets me live to see the 
first of next July, and set my foot on American 
shores. 

I think you would not especially enjoy Rome, 
or indeed Italy, for the cleanliness and general 
habits of the people are not what you might 
find in a New England village. * 

I want to express my heartfelt sympathy for 
you, in the going home of your mother. To 
you^ for she needs no sympathy in her joyful 
entrance within the "pearly gates." But I 
know how sorely you miss your home, and the 
bright face at the head of your table. Yet her 
joy must be so great after the grief of this life, 
that we, left behind, cannot sorrow, and we are 
left behind for so short a time, that it seems to 
me we have only to watch and prepare. When 
our time comes, how pleasant the meeting will 
be! 

We have made several pleasant friends here, 
and every one is kind. The dusk is coming, 
and I must jump, and exercise a bit. Love 
to all, from, as ever. 

Your loving niece, Aga. 



Rome, Italy, December 31, 1868. 
My dearest Arthur, — I received yout 
splendid long letter the other day, and will not 
let it go so long unanswered as I did tlie last. 
Don't think I did not appreciate the other. I 
am so glad you like your school, and that you 
like Latin. You know I always told you you 
j would. If you ever come to Rome, which I 
[ expect you will as soon as you are through 
I college, you will wish very much to be able to 
I read it easily, for all the interesting things here, 
I like the inscriptions on the ruins, are in Latin. 
I I wish / knew a great deal more than I do. 
j There are many beautiful ruins of which nobody 
knows the exact origin. One man reads one 
I old Latin author, one reads another, and you 
I are told fifty different things, so how can you 
\ tell what to believe ? 

I O dear ! I wish I could read it all for myself, 

! and I mean to when I get home, if God lets me 
] get well enough. Perhaps I can read some 
I Latin with you, when you are in college. 
I Wouldn't that be pleasant ? I'm afraid I sha'n't 
write you a very interesting letter, because I 
can't go inside of any building, you know, and so 
I cannot tell you of the sights of Rome. I have 
B to content myself with seeing the outside of 
A things, but even that is very interesting, I 
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assure you. You know Rome was founded by 
Romulus and Remus, who were twins. They 
could not decide which of them should rule, and 
at last concluded that the question should be 
decided by auguries drawn from the flight of 
birds. So Romulus sat on the Palatine Hill, 
and Remus on the Aventine, and the birds 
flew to Romulus. I think that was the way 
they decided it. You know Rome was built 
on seven hills. The first one was the Palatine. 
Romulus encircled it with the furrow of a 
plough-share, and then built a wall, which was 
so low, that Remus laughed and jumped over 
it, when Romulus killed him. But in all the 
glorious old times of Rome, the Palatine Hill 
was the residence of the emperors. It was here 
that Nero built his " golden house," as it was 
called, and after it was finished he demolished 
it, because he said it was too good for mortal 
to live in. The rooms were all made of the most 
precious marbles and stones, and gold and silver. 
One room revolved all the time, and opened of 
itself at the top, scattering flowers on the 
guests, and there were silver pipes that cast 
perfumes upon the people. Would not you 
like to have seen it } The hill is covered now 
with the ruins of the palaces, but it is very 
difficult to ascertain exactly what they were. 
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The other day, we drove out on the Appian 
Way, which Paul speaks about in the Bible, and 
I can assure you, it is very interesting. The 
road is lined for several miles on both sides 
with ruins of old Roman tombs. There is one 
very magnificent, the tomb of Cecilia Metella. 
It is, I should think, nearly two hundred feet 
high, and immensely large. They say the view 
from the top is very grand. In the Middle 
Ages, they used it for a fort. Just think what 
enormous tombs people had in those days ! In 
one church here, is a square stone with the 
print of two human feet, as if they had been cut 
in the stone. The Romanists say that when 
Paul lived in Rome, one day he was leaving the 
city and met our Saviour. 

Paul asked Jesus where He was going. He 
replied, " I am going to Rome, because you are 
leaving, and there is no one to defend my 
cause." 

It is said that this stone is where Christ 
stood when He was talking, and these are His 
footprints. Isn't it dreadful to tell and make 
people believe such silly things .' There is a 
church which is built over three springs, and 
the story is that when St. Paul's head was cut 
off, it bounded three times, and on each spot it 
touched, sprang up a fountain. I have not 
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seen the Pope yet, nor been inside of St. 

Peter's, but M and Miss N went, 

Christmas, to see the Holy Father. He was 
brought into the church in a chair upon the 
shoulders of four men, and there were a great 
many priest and soldiers dressed in all kinds 
of colors, and a great deal of fuss and non- 
sense. 

I am very glad, and I think you would be, if 
you saw it, that we do not belong to a Church 
that has so much ceremony, where you have so 
many between you and God. In our dear old 
Church, we can go to Him quietly and alone, 
without any to disturb us, and tell Him all our 
hearts — our wishes, and hopes, and fears. 
Arthur, I do hope and pray that you will write 
me very soon that you have given your heart 
to Christ, and are his forever. You know 
how much we all wish for this, and now, just 
when you are coming to be a young man, al- 
most more than any other time, you need his 
guiding hand. When you come to be sick too, 
which God grant may not be for many a year, 
you will want Him. I do beseech you to come 
to Jesus now. I hope you had a happy Christ- 
mas and New Year, and wish you many 
another. Good-by, my dear little brother. 
Write me again when you are not too busy. 

Always your loving sister, Aga. 



EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER TO A FRIEND. 
Rome, yaiiuary, zSfig. 

I have had a cough ever since I came to Eu- 
rope. I think I took cold on the ship. When 
in London, I went to see Sir Henry Holland, 
a celebrated physician there. He thought it 
nothing serious, and so I did not like to write 
home about it, because I knew it would trouble 
them. But when I reached Lucerne, I was 
nearly tired out with coughing, and there I saw 
another physician. He told me my left lung 
was inflamed, but he thought he could relieve 
me, and that I should be better after a winter 
in Italy. When I found it was so serious a 
thing, I thought mother ought to know it ; so I 
wrote her about it. I did hate to write, because 
I knew how my letter would trouble them. After 
crossing the Alps twice, and having a glorious 
time, I arrived at Geneva, and there I found a 
telegram from father telling me to go at once to 
Paris for medical advice, which I immediately 
did. This was in September. In October sister 

E came. You may imagine I was glad to 

see her. I had a great deal to do in Paris, get- 
ting ready a box to send home. A part of the 
time I was very sick, but God let me get better, 
and now I hope in the spring to be able to go 
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home. I shall take passage in the Scotia, God 
willing, and reach home m June. They did 
not tell me the extent of my disease, until I 
reached Nice, on my way to Rome. There 

Dr. J , the physician whom father sent out 

with sister E , told me there was a cavity 

in my left lung and that probably tubercles had 
been forming three or four years. Do you 
know what this means .' It means a fatal dis- 
ease. I may get better ; I hope and expect to 
do so if God is willing ; but I shall never be 
weU, and I may at any time be taken home to 
Him. I think I am perfectly wiUing and 
happy either way. They say I shall be well 
enough to go home in the spring ; still you 
know it may be best the other way, and I may 
never see dear old America again, 

O, my darling, how I miss you ! I am so 
homesick, that I feel sometimes as if I cannot 
bear it 

Nothing seems like home. The food is so 
fussed up. and different This is a little thing 
to speak of, but you know when one is sick — 
Then when I think I may die here, the longing 
is dreadful to get home and see you all once 
more, I would give all Europe to be with you 
again. But Jesus is my never-foiling friend. 
He is ahiXJYS near with comfort and help. He 
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aTways makes me happy, and satisfied to leave 
every event of life or death in his hands. 

How inexpressibly necessary and precious 
He is, one can never tell till trial or sickness 
comes. Without his aid, I wonder what 
would have become of me sometimes, since I 
have been sick. 

Now, my dearest one, do not let school in- 
fluences, or anybody, or anything cool your love 
for the dear Father ; do love Him with all 
your heart, and let people know it, and do try 
to influence others to come to Him. I have 
groaned out all my homesickness to you, be- 
cause I longed to tell somebody^ and I must be 
in a measure cheerful here, you know, and must 
write home cheerfully. So you will forgive me 
for writing all this about myself. Do not tell 
anybody. 

I bid you a long, loving " good-by." Your 
own Aga. 



Rome, Italy, yamiary 9, 1869. 
My dearest Parents, — It is a good while 
since I have written you, for there is very little 
of interest to write, since my life here is so 
quiet and uneventful. Get up and dress in the 
morning, with my hair in two long braids down 
my back ; a glass of beef tea, and a cup of cof- 
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I think you will wish me to go on picking 
up little things for the " Chanty Square." I 
have thought that next year we could dress 
some of the girls in Roman costume and sell 
the things. I have a rosary for Julia, which 
the Pope is going to bless. We have learned 
that the " Scotia " sails the 29th of May, and we 
are to take passage in her, and so, God willing. 
we shall set our feet on the dear old land, the gth 
or loth of June. O, mother, father, can I live 
until then ? It is four months ; I shall count 
the days. 

We drive almost always on the Campagna, 
because there we have the sun. 

The Via Appia is intensely interesting ; the 
grand old tomb of Cecilia Metella ; the Circus 
of Caracalla ; and immense tombs of other 
people, whose names are lost in oblivion, and 
half their monuments gone to build palaces 
for the popes. Then the road is lined on both 
sides with smaller tombs, monuments, and 
remnants of beautiful sculpture, a lovely frieze, 
or capital of a column, and very often a head- 
less statue. Does it not seem wonderful, to see 
the busts of unknown, passed-away people of 
perhaps eighteen hundred years ago, still stand- 
ing, to remind us of their far-away existence ? 
From here, the view of the Campagna is per- 
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fectly lovely. The Claud ian Aqueduct stretches 
sometimes in a long, unbroken line, and some- 
times in irregular, ivy-covered arches, and be- 
yond are the beautiful Sabine Hills, dotted 
with little white villages, while back of these 
we often see the pure snow-covered Apennines. 
The Via Latina gives very much the same 
view, and one other via has a grand view of 
Rome. All the others are stupid with brush 
hedges, such as a Yankee would never dream 
of. Except for what I have told you, I think 
the Campagna a forlorn place enough. It is 
sunny, wild country, and that is all I care for 
in it. I have learned it pretty thoroughly, I 
think. The Coliseum and Forum, and all the 
remains of ancient Rome, are always interest- 
ing, and I enjoy seeing them repeatedly ; so do 
not think I have no pleasures, though I must 
confess it is a little aggravating not to be able 
to see the pictures and churches. But I don't 
doubt it is much the best thing for me, or it 
would be ordered in some other way. 

Sis says, " Do write them something about 
yourself;" but I do not know what to write. 
Seems to me she tells you everything. I think 
I am doing all I can. It is pretty hard work 
to take food when nothing relishes, and I am 
so sick with nausea. But I can always take 



the beef tea, and raw beef. Strawberries, which 
Miss N bought for me once, and pine- 
apples and other fruits which I get occasion- 
ally, I relish. I must say it makes the tears 
come when I think what I could have at home, 
and of all your dear faces. It does seem as if 
I cannot possibly bear to wait through the four 
long months before I get to you. I long so that 
I cannot tell you, for the sights and sounds of 
home, and for all my friends and the children 
about me. 

I have received Mr. D 's and Dr. K 's 

good letters, and hope to be able to answer them 
some time. Grandma's and Annie's letters I 
shall answer soon. Kittie certainly ought to 
have a gold medal. You don't know what a 
pile of long, interesting letters she has written 
me, and I, ungrateful girl, never write to her. 
I am delighted with the success of the fair. I 
hope perltaps I may be there next year. I have 
a new idea for it. I think I have received all 
your letters, and I treasure them like gold-dust, 
and carry them in my pocket for weeks. The 
two pages of father's blessed letter were a great 
delight, and I guess we thoroughly appreciated 
them. I like the pictures v£)y much. 

I have written this at different times, so don't 
think I have worn myself out over it. 

Forever your own devoted child, Aga. 
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Rome, Italy, January lo, 1869. 

My dearest Father and Mother, — How 
shall I begin my letter to you to-night ? No 
words can express how much I wish you were 
here, to see Aga for yourselves. It is difficult 
for me to tell you just how she is, but she has 
not appeared nearly as well, during the past 
few days. . Not that any new symptoms have 
occurred, but that her strength has seemed to 
be waning, and her appetite has not returned. 
She rides out every day, as usual, and keeps 
about the rooms, but she does not take the 
same interest in outside things that she did. 
When I ask her to eat, she says, " O, if I 
could have something from mother's table, I 
think I should enjoy eating." I think (although 
she does not tell me so) that when she feels so 
unwell, she longs very much to be at home with 
you all, and thinks mother would do things 
as she wishes. Dear little thing ! she cannot 
realize that even at home, the appetite will fail. 
The great trouble seems want of strength. 

Dr. Valery says still, " I do not give her up 
yet." He is very kind and sympathizing. He 
is just father's age, and, having children him- 
self, knows how to be sorry for "us. E. 



January |g, 1869. 

Miss W , of whom I spoke to you, comes 

every day with something nice. Yesterday 
she sent, I should think, a dozen of her oil-paint- 
ings for A'ga to look at. Wasn't she kind ? 
Both the sisters are lovely ladies, and much re- 
spected here. The great kindness we meet 
with everywhere is something always to be 
grateful for, and the patience and entire unself- 
ishness of our own party toward Aga, not often 
to be found even in a family, 

Aga was much interested in the letters about 

the fair. E. P wrote a nice long letter about 

it ; also Kittie, Alice, and Emma E . I am 

so greedy of every letter for Aga's sake, and it 
has been such a satisfaction to her to know 
about the details. 

Rome, January 21, 1869. 
My blessed Father and Mother, — What 
do you think I have done this morning ? Writ- 
ten to the agent of the Scotia, to engage pas- 
sage for May 29, for Aga and myself, I have 
done this with, all the more heart, because Aga 
has seemed so much more comfortable than 
when I wrote last, and has just risen from a re- 
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freshing sleep. She seems much stronger than 
last week, and is in better spirits than for a 
long time. I think the prospect of going home 
will be the best tonic she can have, but aside 
from that. Dr. Valery is increasing her tonics 
a little, very carefully of course, but with good 
effect. I think I never knew a better phy- 
sician. 

He thinks our best plan to be, to go down 
to Sorrento, about the isth of February, and 
remain there until the middle of March. Then 
carefully to make our way back to Paris, reach- 
ing that city the first of May, when the weather 
is very fine, that Aga may have two or three 
weeks to rest, before we sail. E. 



Poor Aga has had one trial to bear for the 
last two weeks, which I have not written about, 
hoping it might prove temporary, and we do 
trust so still, but as I wish to write everything, 
I shall have to tell you that she has become 
suddenly quite deaf You remember perhaps 
that she used to complain of her left ear ; that 
is the one which is deaf. Dr. Valery hopes the 
trouble is transitory, as it came on so suddenly, 
but so far has been unable to relieve it. It has 
very much depressed her spirits, for if you talk 
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loud enough for her to hear, she says it jars 



upon 



her head. 



She hears me with not much difficulty, if I go 
close to her, but others with more trouble. I 
have been so sorry for her. It seemed as if 
she had all she could bear before. She does 
not say much about it, bearing it very pa- 
tiently. You would be glad to see how her 
maid tries to understand and anticipate her 
wants. 

Aga thinks Justine is almost perfection. 
She is ready to run for her from half past 
seven in the morning until midnight, if we ask 
it, and says she thinks we are both very rea- 
sonable people, which is quite comforting. 

Rome, yanuary 30, 1869. 

Mv DEAR Mrs. C : I am trying to as- 
sist E by writing you, for Aga is much 

weaker to-night, and E cannot leave her. 

For two days she has seemed to change 
greatly. Her breath is much shorter, her step 
more feeble, her words so few that no one can 
lookupon her without pity. We arc all unpre- 
pared for tlie change, even the physician, who 
thought it best this morning to send a telegram 
which you will receive long before this reaches 
you. It was only three days since, we were 
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talking of going to Sorrento, and thereby escape 
the March winds for Aga. Yesterday she went 
out to drive for an hour, but the horses walked 
all the way, and she was almost exhausted with 
the effort she was obliged to make. It was 
very hard for her to be dressed yesterday, and 
in the midst of it, after she had rested for some 
time in her chair, she faltered out, " What a 
lazy girl I am, to sit here, and not be dressed ! " 
when, poor little girl, she was putting forth 
every energy. 

To-day, she said, " I wish God would either 
take me to Himself, or let me go home to my 
father and mother ! " To-night she remarked, 
" With this breath I cannot live many days." 

I feel so distressed for her when she takes 
this thing and that, expecting to find relief, and 
scarcely any comes. O, if I could only breathe 
for her ! 

To-day E has not left her. She has 

fanned her almost constantly, for poor Aga 
imagines this helps her breathing. 

This morning the doctor said he feared this 
to be the beginning of asphyxia, which was 
agony to Emma, who was striving so hard to 
keep up for Aga's sake. The doctor is now 
sitting by her bedside with Emma and Jus- 
tine. 
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I Haif past ile-.ta o'clock. 

I When she is quiet I feel that she is commun- 

I ing with God, and is really aware of her near- 

' ness to the heavenly home. Dear Mrs. C , 

I know that the ocean must seem very broad 
to you now. It does to me, but we know that 
this trial and sorrow are for the best, and what 
is more than all, Aga feels this too. 

The evening of the day Dr. J told me of 

her critical state, she talked with me for nearly 
an hour about it, " I know that it is all right," 
she said, "and I am thankful to know the truth. 
Father and mother will remember me, but I 
am afraid Addie and Mary will forget me if I 
never go home again," I have never once 
heard her say, "I wish I had never come to 

Europe," and when A, W told her that he 

heard you say you could not regret her going 
to Europe, since it gratified one of her long- 
cherished desires," it made her very happy, and 
she said she felt very much relieved. 

When I know how much she must suffer, I 
am surprised at her patience. She cannot 

bear to have E out of her sight. Her 

maid she loves very much, and she says, 
"Joseph is so kind" (the courier), "and Dr. 
Valery is a great comfort." 

With loving sympathy, H, M, W, 
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** Behind, she hears Time's iron gates dose faintly i 
She now is far from them 
For she has reached the city of the saintly, — 
The New Jerusalem. 

A voice is heard on earth of kinsfolk weeping 

The loss of one they love ; 
But she has gone where the redeemed are keeping 

A festival above. 

The mourners throng the streets, and from the steeple 

The funeral bell tolls slow ; 
But on the golden streets the holy people 

Are passing to and fro, 
And saying as they meet, ' Rejoice I Another, 

Long waited for, is come I " 

Rome, Sunday Evenings yanuary^i, 1869. 

It is all over, my dear Mrs. C . Our dear 

Aga knows no sorrow, and for her I am very, 
very thankful ; but for you all, my heart is too 
full for utterance, when I think of the sorrow 
that has overshadowed you. 

Dear little Aga ! The perplexities she felt 
when reading Dr. Robertson's sermons, a week 
ago to-night, are all dispersed now. Our pre- 
cious Saviour has made them plain. Her " life 
is hid with Christ in God." I did not think 
when I sent you my yesterday's letter, that she 
was so near her end, but I prayed all day that 
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she might be freed from such suffering, and 
the hour came at three o'clock and twenty 
minutes, yesterday afternoon. Dr. Valery came 
at six o'clock, after sitting up until two, the 
night before, and shook his head very discour- 
agingly. About ten Aga desired to be dressed 
and carried into the little salon. 

She was partly dressed, and carried thither 

in the arm-chair by E and Justine. Soon 

she wished to lie on the lounge, but uoposition 
seemed comfortable. Better than any seemed 
that when she leaned back upon Justine, while 

E fanned her. She looked at us all, but 

her breath was too short to say much. She 
asked the hour, many times, and at last gasped 
out, " Justine — it — is — time — for — your 
— dinner," in French, but seemed content when 
I told her that Justine would have her dinner 
at the table beside her. 

Mrs. Dr. F called in the mean time, and 

I showed her the card. She said, " Give it to 

E ." That morning, a letter came from 

you, written on the rst of January ; also one 

from Mrs. H . Yours she read, and asked 

E to read, but made three attempts be- 
fore she could read the other. Then she 
asked for a book in which she was interested, 
and tried to read, but she was too weak. 
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It was SO sad to see how she struggled to be 
comfortable, when there was no rest for her 
here. 

I saw she was nearing the heavenly city. 

Twice she asked E to cut off her hair, 

the weight of which oppressed her, but E — '- — 

had no heart to do it. Poor E ! poor Aga ! 

How I pitied the two sisters. 

About two o'clock, I said, " Aga, Mrs. F 

saw your mother just before she left America, 
and she has sent a kiss to you." Her last smile ! 
and when I kissed her cheek, she looked up so 
strangely, I wondered what she thought. I 
knew she was going. At half-past two, she 
said, "I — want — to — lie — down — on — 
sister E ^'s bed." 

The doctor soon came, and made every 
effort to resuscitate her, but she was too far 
gone. 

She felt strangely, and asked to be bathed 
in alcohol. 

While Dr. Valery was bathing her face, he 
asked her if he were to write to America, what 
message she would send. 

She at last faltered, "I — am — too — 
weak," and stopped ; but he added, " It is the 
post-day, and I must send some word to 
mamma," and then she said, "I — love — her 
— God — bless — her — bless — them ! " 
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Then she closed her eyes and sweetly fell 
asleep in Jesus, I think she said three times, 
"I — cannot — tell — whether there — are — 
three or four — persons — in — the room," 

All this time E stood over her, holding 

her hands. Justine (with the tears streaming 
down hercheeks) next ; Dr. Valery at her head ; 
while I was about the room, assisting him as 
I might. 

Her eyes rested upon me the last time she 
spoke. I smiled, but the spirit had departed. 

We have many kind friends constantly com- 
ing to do something, and Dr. Valery has been 
three times, so that everything is being done, 
that can be. 

God bless and comfort you all, is the prayer 
of your sympathizing friend, H. M. W. 

Rome, Sunday Night, January 31, 1869. 

My poor, broken-hearted Father and 
Mother, — I would that I might sit down with 
you to-night, and while from full hearts we gave 
thanks that our darling was beyond all suffer- 
ing, all anguish, all grief, such as -<iie suffer now, 
try to tell you of the last hours of her precious 
life, so suddenly closed ; but I must wait for 
that, until, in God's time, I may meet you face 
to face once more, if He will grant me just to 
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come home to tell you about her. O, mother ! 
I prayed for Aga's life in perfect agony, until I 
saw that my prayer would not be answered, and 
then it seemed to me, all f)ower to beseech was 
gone. O, how she did love you ! 

All day I tried to tell her my fears, for Dr. 
Valery had told me in the morning, that it 
might be her last day on earth. I asked him 
if I should tell her. He said, "If you do, she 
might not breathe again. She is so young, and 
youth is so quick ! " When she asked me what 
he said, I replied, " He feels very anxious, very 
much troubled." 

" Does he think I shall not live } " 
" He does not know, but he is very anxious." 
I said no more, and she became quiet again. 
I do not think she felt able to say any more. 
When Dr. Valery came again, she asked him if 
she was worse. He answered very gently, — 
" Certainly, my dear, you are not so well." 
" But I shall live to get home, shall I not } " 
" I thought so, until two days ago, but now 
your breath is getting very short." 

I was so anxious to have her say some last 
words, but I feared the least excitement might 
stop the poor fluttering breath, and I hoped 
that at intervals she might be able to say more. 
I think the physical agony was too great to 
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^^alt much thought, and it was very difficult 
for her to speak. But mother, dear mother, 
what more could she have said than every letter 
has told you, of her love for you all, her perfect 
trust in Christ, and her willingness to go ? 

She has said so many times since I came, 
" I am willing to die, and death has no terrors 
for me, but I think of the sorrow it will be to 
father and mother and you." She said one 
day, " I hope I shall not die before father, 
because it would be such a grief for him to have 
me go ; it would be terrible for me to have him 
die, but I would rather have sorrow, than that 
he should." She has longed so, for the last 
week or two, to get home, and I thought she 
might live long enough for that, but her life 
went out like a candle, when you blow it. 

The friends who have been so kind to us 
both have clustered about me, and everything 
that could be, has been done. Aga's maid, 
whom she loved most fondly, and clung to until 

the last, and Miss N 's maid, dressed the 

dear form, and no strange person came about 
her, through her sickness, or at the last, except 
the embalmers who have to-day prepared her so 
that I trust your eyes may once more rest on 
the dear face. 
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To-morrow, Dr. Fiske and Dr. Lyman, and 
the few friends we have here, are coming, and 
we shall have a simple service for my own 
comfort 

I will try to write again, but to-day I can 
scarcely remember anything but your terrible 
grief and mine. 

In great sorrow. Your loving E. 

Rome, February i, 1869. 

My dear Ones at Home, — It seems to me, 
I constantly see your sorrowing faces, and hear 
your anxious voices, begging me to tell you 
more of our darling who is now away among 
the angels. Of her sufferings, I cannot write. 
For the last two days, they were intense, with 
occasional exceptions of relief. Until those 
last two days, I was full of hope and courage, 
and though many things seemed against her, 
I had prayed so earnestly for her life ; and I 
knew the prayers were going up at home, and I 
thought they would be answered in our way. 
I feel now, when I look back, that she was 
more conscious of her state than I realized. 
I think she could not speak of going to heaven 
from Rome, for she said one day, " E y I 
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■ hope I shaVt die in Rome, because it makes it 
so difficult for any one to manage." (Precious 
little unselfish heart ! She always thought of 
others first.) I answered, " I hope both of us 
may live to die in our own land," and so we 
went on to the always pleasant topic of getting 
home. We tried two or three times after I 
came to Europe, to converse a little about what 
might take place, and she spoke very freely of 
her wiUingness to go, her only regret in giving 
tip life being the sorrow it must cause us at 
home. But when it reached that point, neither 
of us could go on. 

Dr. Valery says he thinks she might have 
lived longer, had it not been for the sudden 
cold weather, such as has not been known in 
Rome for twenty years. It swept all over Italy. 
It was bitterly cold at Naples, at Sorrento, and 
also at Nice. Only three days of what would, at 
home, have been moderate weather, and she 
could not bear it ! ! how blessed it is, that 
she is at rest from such suffering, and beyond 
all sorrow ! 

To-day, we have had a comforting service in 

, the little room where she is laid, and when the 

glorious words from First Corinthians, 15th 

r chapter, fell upon my ear, I was enabled for 
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the first time to lift my heart above our earthly 
sorrow, and begin to take in the glory that 
must have burst upon her view. For a few 
moments, I could shut out your sorrowing faces. 
May Christ our Saviour comfort you also, in 
his own way ! 

The many formalities of Rome prevent my 
leaving here until Thursday, when I start for 
Paris, and hope to leave that city by the first 
steamer. Ever your loving E. 

Florence, February 5, 1869. 

My most precious Father and Mother : — 

Yesterday I finished the last arrangements I 
had to make in Rome (and you can have no 
idea how many they were), and started for 
Paris, arriving here this morning. All that 
was mortal of dear Aga, I had embalmed, and 
was told it was remarkably well done. Then, 
mother, I dressed her in her simple white mus- 
lin dress, and with my own hands helped to lay 
her in the casket. She looked so peaceful and 
sweet as she lay there, that when I could for 
one moment forget your sorrow and mine, I 
gave thanks for her quiet release from farther 
pain. 

The kind friends here brought in flowers in 
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abundance, the sweet spring flowers from the 
Roman Campagiia, and others, choice and rare ; 
the last gift being Justine's, a bouquet with her 
initials upon it, in white snow-drops. She 
brought it in so quietly, and laid it down, say- 
ing in French, " My last gift to ' Mademoi- 
selle,' " for that was what she called her. 
Miss Neal sent a lovely cross and star, for she 
said she thought heaven had one more star 

now. Mrs. E brought a wreath also. 

I All of these I have packed, as well as I could, 
to bring home to you, not of course that I can 
preserve them fresh, but I wished you to see 
that loving hands had tended her to the last, 

After the service was over, I went again in 
the moruing to spend the time I could with 
her, until it was necessary to shut out her face 
from my view. 

Dr. Valery seemed to have a care of me up 
to the last moment of my remaining in Rome. 
He came in very often to see me, and gave me 
every assistance and kindness. I speak of it, 
because it may comfort you in your sorrow for 
her who has gone, to feel that she found so 
tender and loving a physician, who could not 
have seemed more anxious for his own child ; 
[ and that for myself, I found a friend who had 
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both the heart and the power to do the things 

that were necessary 

In love and tenderest sympathy, E. 

Hotel Washington, Naples, February , 1869. 

Dear Mrs. C : I have travelled with dear 

Aggie for four months, and she has endeared 
herself very strongly to me. Her chief topics 
when we were alone, were of her father and 
mother and school-days. I have asked her if 
she regretted coming abroad. She always said, 
" No, it had been the dream of herlife ; and she 
felt now she was sick, that the Italian climate 
would be of more benefit to her than any other, 
and she wished you all at home to feel that she 
had made every effort, and taken all due pre- 
cautions, so that if she should be taken away 
from you, you would know that everything had 
been done." 

The Charity Square Fair was a source of 
great interest to her. I am very glad she heard 
of its success. She said she had thoroughly 
enjoyed her school-days, and expressed the 
warmest feeling for her school-mates 

May God in his kindness and mercy soften 
this blow to you all, and give you his peace. 
If we can ever for any one, surely for her we 
can feel that she is in a place of perfect rest. 
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where no fear shall trouble, no pain afflict, no 
grief assail her, but where she enjoys pure de- 
light in the arms of our blessed Lord. Words 
fail at such limes to be any comfort, but I pray 
earnestly for you all. 

With sincerest sympathy, I am yours truly, 
M. M. N, 

Milan, Italy, Ftbruary lo, 1869 
MV DEAREST FATHER AND MOTHER : . , . ,1 

fear I do not answer all the questions you will 
wish to ask, but I try to think of all that I 
can to tell you. Now, my memory has failed 
me for a time, for the shock was so great and 
so sudden ! If any one should tell me now, 
that I had but three days more on earth, it 
would not surprise me more than would have 
the same intelligence with regard to Aga, three 
days before she left me. It may be that my 
" eyes were holden that I could not see," but I 
can only tell you how I felt. 

The day she left me, she received such a 
sweet letter from you, dear mother. Had you 
been aware that it was the last letter of yours 
she would ever read, it could not have been 
more tender and loving. It will comfort you 
now to think of it, I am sure. . . . Her last 
plans on earth were what she should buy in 
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Paris for you on her way home, and what she 
could do for Addie. 

With regard to herself, she also had some 
plans, wishing to have her own wardrobe in 
good order, principally that it would save 
you some time and anxiety about it Yet I 
think at times she felt she might not go home, 

for she said to me one day, " E , you know 

that line in the little poem * Coming,' that you 
like so much, — 

" ' For life may be very sweet, even in an earthly home.* 

It has been in my mind all day." But she 
could say no more. We could not talk 
together of her leaving us, because we had 
neither of us reached the point where we could 
speak of it calmly. All the home letters about 
the inauguration interested her so much. She 
was so proud of fether, and entered into every- 
thing which concerned him and you so fully ; 
was so gratified when she heard the dresses 

pleased you. Then she talked much of A ^ 

and was so anxious he should grow up to be 
such a man as she desired, an earnest, straight- 
forward Christian. To you, dearest father and 
mother, I know one letter must have come, 
after tjie dear hands that penned it were at rest 
from all earthly labors. She sent it just one 
week before she went to heaven. It was her 
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last effort with her pen. She wished me to 

go out and see if Dr. and Mrs. F had 

arrived in Rome, so I left her for an hour, and 
when I came back it was nearly done. She 
often said her letters home had been her great- 
est pleasure and enjoyment, and it was a severe 
trial, when she no longer had strength to write 
them frequently. How precious they are to us 
now. She was so fond of the two children. 
Sometimes when she scarcely felt like speaking 
at all, if any allusion was made to them, she 
would brighten up and tell any one who chanced 
to come in, so many things about them. She 
used to imagine them in their new clothes ; 
how Addie would look in his sailor suit, for 
that was her favorite one, of those she sent 
home ; and she wished to get some articles for 
Mary to have when she is older, and used to 
say, " / shall have Mary when I go home : I 
want to train her myself." She never gave up 
her plans for the future. They were her great 
pleasure. 

Will you please tell Mr. M how delighted 

she was with his letter. She read and re-read 
it, exclaiming " Isn't it splendid ? I never read 
anything more beautiful in my life ! " He will 
be glad to know how happy he made her. 
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Paris, February 14, 1869. 
My DARLING, SOKROWING MOTHER : . . . . I 

wish to tel! you of one thing Aga said when 
we were riding together one day, and talking 
of you and father, as we so often did, 

" I cannot think of a single thing that father 
or mother ever did, or said, that I wish now were 
undone, or unsaid ; they did whatever they 
thought best for my good, and I am glad of it" 

I think she was continually planning how she 
might relieve you of care in the future, and that 
she suffered sorely from the thought that she 
might have to go home an invalid, and so add 
to your anxiety. Dear little loving heart ! her 
only sorrow in view of death seemed to be the 
grief it was to cause us 

How many things I shall have to tell you, 
which I could not think of, when writing. 
The blow fell so suddenly upon me, that I was 
almost paralyzed. Only think ! she left me on 
Saturday, aad the previous Wednesday, only 
three days before, she took quite a walk down 
the Via Condotte, almost as far as from the State 
House to the middle of Winter Street, I think. 
The next day we went to ride as usual, though 
not quite so far, because it began to rain. Even 
on Friday, she wished to go, but she had com- 
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menced to suffer with the short breathing, so 
that I discouraged her from making the effort 
of dressing siifRciently. 

I fear father has often said, " Why did you 
not give the alarm sooner ? " I did, as soon as 
I felt it I was all the time anxious, very anx- 
ious, but from what I had seen of the disease 
at home, I did not dream the end could come 
so soon. There were none of the last symp- 
toms that I had been accustomed to see. 

This morning, I went to Dr. K '5 chapel, 

and heard Dr. Robinson, I am sure some one 
had told him of my sorrow, for his prayers and 
hymns were so comforting. But when it came 
to " Shining Shore," which Aga had loved so 
much, and I thought how fast all our loved 
ones were reaching the other side, the " com- 
ing day," on this shore, seemed indeed "cold 
and dark," for us who are left. We sang it to- 
gether for the last time in Nice, M and 

Aga and I. Toward the last of it, only M 

was able to sing, and when she seemed about 
to stop, Aga looked up, and said, " Sing on," 
which she did to the very end ; and as she 
sang, I feel, from the expression of Aga's face, 
that she caught a glimpse of her distant home 
across the waves of death's dark river. I think 
sometimes I can never sing on earth again. 
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Our choir has lessened so much, and every 
hymn we sing at home is so associated with Aga. 
Yet when I can for an instant lift ray heart 
above our own loss, I exult in the thought that 
she can sing now, with no shortened breath to 
detract from her intense delight in it. You 
don't know how sweet and loving poor Justine 
is. She says she has all the time " a pain at 
her heart," which I do not doubt, for when she 
had done her last work for Aga, she looked ten 
years older. She is trying to write you. 

Among the letters which were awaiting me 
here, Saturday, were two from the family with 
whom Aga stayed in Nismes, written so 
sweetly in French, for they do not understand 
English. They loved Aga, and seemed so 
grieved for our loss. I will bring them to you, 
when I come. Good night. E. 

Paris, February, 1869. 

My dear, dear Friend : . . . . Even the 
painful thought that Aga was never to see that 
home once more, which made me say invol- 
untarily, **Poor Miss C ," was speedily 

swallowed up in that of her present happiness. 
As Cornelia said, "Why do you say, 'Poor 

Miss C 1 * for how rich must that person 

be, to whom Jesus, * the one altogether lovely/ 
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says, ' Well done, good and faithful servant.' " 
I scarcely like to seem sad before my children, 
lest they should feel that my inculcation that 
death is not a sad event to a Christian, and 
the grief of friends, only for their own loss, is 
belied by my practice. They seem to look up 
so trustingly, and to feel a greater sense of 
nearness to her than before 

Dear, precious Aga used to come to me in 
such a sweet, trusting, filial way, that it touched 
my heart more than I can express. I used 
to so long to comfort her as you would have 

done In a conversation during our stay 

there, and before Mrs. E came, she spoke, 

after one of her interviews with Dr. Charcot, 
of a friend who had said to her that she could 
not bear the thought of death, and added, " O, 
how thankful I am for my Christian faith, which 
makes me feel so differently 1 The thought of 
death is a pleasant one to me." .... 

We often sang together. Sabbath evenings, 
the old home hymns : " The Shining Shore," to 
which she has so quickly passed, and often Dr. 

K 's favorite, " Guide me, O Thou great 

Jehovah ; " and though Aga's cough would not 
allow her to sing all the time, yet her beaming, 
expressive face told with what melody of spirit 
she joined in the song. 
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She loved also, when this short service was 
over, and the children had retired to their beds, 
to go and stand or sit by them, and talk with 
them. She spoke so charmingly of the love of 
Jesus, that Cornelia said, " It wasn't so much 
that she talked about Him, as that she (Cor- 
nelia) loved to be with one that loved Jesus ; " 
it was so manifest in her life and conversation. 
If my high appreciation of your loss, dear 
friend, is any qualification to sympathize with 
you, I must possess it, for I have never seen 
a young person of her age, who so completely 
won my heart. 

Cornelia says, " It seems hardly possible that 

Miss C has been happy so long, it seems 

so little while since we were together here." 

Yours in the bonds of Christian sympathy, 

S. C. W. 

Paris, Sunday Evening, February 14, 1869. 

Dear Mr. C :....! wish I could tell 

you how much Aga loved her father and mother, 
and the loving things she used to say of you 
both. Shortly after we sailed, she told me she 
had three letters in her bag, one from you, one 

from her mother, and one from Dr. K y 

which she should read when she could sum- 
mon sufficient courage. 
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We had been out several days when she 
read them, and when she thought I was asleep, 
I often heard her crying, and my heart ached 
for her. I never heard her say she was sorry 
she had come, but she often said that if she 
had known how hard it was going to be to say 
" good-by," she thought she could not have 
left home 

When I look back over the year, and think 
of all we enjoyed, no remembrance is sweeter 
than that of the Sabbaths. If we could not at- 
tend church all day, we had many books which 
we read together, aloud. One which we par- 
ticularly enjoyed was " Christ is All," and an- 
other, which we read with Mrs, Warren's chil- 
dren, " Jessica's First Prayer," Sometimes we 
spent two or three hours singing hymns. 

We never tired of "The Shining Shore," and 
" O turn ye, O turn ye, for why will ye die." 

The love of Christ was her favorite topic of 
conversation, and she often told me how much 
she enjoyed her life at Auburndale. She fre- 
quently spoke of death, especially after we 
went to Paris the last time. She always said 
she had no fear, and that if she were to he 
taken away before she ever again saw her 
home, it would be all right, but it was pain to 
feel the grief it would cause her father and 
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mother, and to think that Addie and Mary 
would forget her. She said she had always 
dreaded consumption because it was such a 
lingering disease, "but then it was all right," 
she would always add. When the flush ap- 
peared in her cheeks (even after we left Lu- 
cerne), she often said, " This is like Aunt 
Annie." I always felt that she realized much 
more than she expressed, and that she lived a 
very prayerful life. 

It was only to spare you the grief, that she 
delayed writing about her cough, " for " she said, 
** they will immediately apprehend the worst." 

I used to remonstrate with her, and tell her 
it was better you should know it, but she felt 
so well otherwise that she hoped the cough 
might be thrown off, and so delayed to distress 
you. And after she did write, she suffered, and 
dreaded your reply. 

I never saw a more unselfish person in my 
life. She was a lesson to me, in this and many 
other respects. . . ! . H. M. W. 

Paris, February 17, 1869. 

My dear, loving Father: .... You ask 
me to stay in Europe for a few weeks longer. 
At first, it seemed to me I could noty but I will 
do as you think best, because you think best. 
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and know better than I do, but O, how I long 
to come home ! 

C was very sick on the voyage, and so it 

seems to me due to him to give him a little 
time to rest, after it. 

To-morrow, he goes to Havre to see with his 
own eyes the little body shipped for home. I 
could not rest content otherwise. 

February 21. 

I suppose it is right and best as it is, but I 
do so long to go home. Probably by the time 
this reaches you, the precious little form will 
have crossed the water to you, and you have 
looked upon it. Treasure up a long look for 
me. I little dreamed when I last kissed the 
dear hands, that I should not be able to see 
them again. I thought I should go with the 
casket, and should stand by and see it opened, 
and myself arrange the precious form for your 
eyes, and mother's. . . . She did look very lovely 
when we had covered her with flowers, and had 
raised the curtain to let the light fall upon her. 
I hope the hair did not become disarranged. 
Justine had dressed it so much Uke her, and I 
did want it to look to you just as she used to 
wear it. . You can keep her with you for a time, 
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but I could have that comfort for but a single 
night 

Aga and I were speaking of death one day, 
and I said, " If I knew I were to die, I should 
be a great deal happier to feel that my friends 
would go on with life just the same ; enjoy 
what was pleasant, and occupy themselves in 
the ordinary way. I can't bear to think of 
leaving sadness behind me." " I feel just so, 
too," she replied with so much earnestness. 
" It is the greatest pain I have, when I think 
of dying, that the rest of you will grieve so." 

Very tenderly, E. 

Newton Centre, February^ 1869. 

Dear Mr. C : . . . . Sometime, when 

you are able to rise up from this fearful blow, 
and to take in the truth, you will be able to 
rejoice, and thank God for the gift of such a 
child, and for all the richness of her beautiful 
life. You will thank Him for what now 
seems the bitterest drop in the cup — that 
she went in her youth and freshness, uncon- 
taminated by any feverish earthly pursuit, 
and without having been called to endure 
earth's fiercest and keenest trials. You will 
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thank Him, too, for this last year's separation, 
for you would never have known your Aga, but 
for the precious thoughts she has poured out so 
lavishly when far from you. The real length 
and breadth and depth of her mind and heart 
would have been an undiscovered region to 
you, but for the absence which forced her to let 
you into its treasures. She could never have 
spoken as she has written. And you will 
rejoice that you were able to give her so much 
pleasure as she has enjoyed in this year. One 
year ! how long and how short it seems ! I 
cannot rest, except in prayer for you. 

S. G. A. 

It was upon Monday, the first of February, 
that the cable despatch announcing Aga's de- 
parture, reached America. It ran thus : — 



"Aga passed quietly away on Saturday 
afternoon, january 30th." 

On the next Sabbath Mr. Manning preached 
in the Old South Church a sermon from her 
fiivorite text, " None of us Uveth to himself, and 
no man dieth to himself," which he prefaced 
with the accompanying sketch of her Christian 
life. 
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Agnes Elizabeth, youngest daughter of 
His Excellency Governor William Claflin, 
regarded our church as her spiritual home. 
Had she been a child in one of our own 
families, intimately known to us all, I might 
remain silent concerning her brief but bright 
religious life. Being a stranger, however, as 
she probably was, to most of us, you will be 
glad to learn a few facts showing the peculiar 
nature of the tie which bound her to this house 
of God. 

She came alone to our church about three 
years ago, sitting for successive Sabbaths in 
the strangers* place, not drawn hither by her 
interest in religious things,- but by the charm 
of music. Gradually another chord awoke in 
her nature, and thrilled more and more, till it 
became the great yearning of her heart to be a 
partaker in the love of Christ ; and from that 
time forward she sought only Him. It was in 
this search that she came of her own impulse, 
and introduced herself to one of your pastors, 
who, up to that moment, had been an utter 
stranger to her and to her family. The Saviour 
thus bravely inquired after did not hide Himself 
from her young heart ; and the transformation 
which her ideas and plans immediately under- 
went was the wonder of her many friends. She 
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desired to be a member of this church, that she 
might confess Christ before men in the spot 
where she had found Him ; but, it being shown 
to her that her testimony would be more likely 
to do good where she had been brought up, she 
at once yielded the point. In a letter, written 
not yet one month ago, and while she was still 
without suspicion of her near departure, she 
declared how thankful she should be when per- 
mitted to worship again with us here. Here 
she statedly attended when the convenience of 
her residence would permit, often bringing with 
her some young friend whom she was endeav- 
oring to lead to Christ ; and here, one year ago 
to-day, counting Sabbaths, she sat with us at 
the table of our Lord, for the last time in her 
native land, — being ready to depart on the 
morrow, on her journey through Europe, and 
at last to Rome also. From that journey she 
was not to return, though the fond hope that 
parental arms might again embrace her was 
strong, till it perished in a moment only one 
week ago. 

I have never known three years in the life of 
a Christian girl, into which more service for 
the Master was crowded, than the last three of 
hers. In the Young Ladies' Seminary where 
she was at school, the conversion to Christ of 
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her schoolmates, became the great burden of 
her heart. With them she talked, and for them 
she prayed ; doing all in such an artless and 
child-like way that she never offended even the 
most fastidious, but, on the contrary, won them 
invariably to herself if not always to her Sav- 
iour. The fire of love for souls glowed in- 
tensely, as if it had not a long time wherein to 
burn. She came to me repeatedly, describing 
individual cases of inquiry, and asking how she 
might meet the peculiar objections of those 
whom she was seeking to acquaint with Christ. 
Not a few of these companions she invited, one 
after another, to visit her at her home ; and 
there, while enjoying a large hospitality, she so 
mingled Jesus in it all, that for the most part 
they took Him with them when they went away. 
She became indifferent to her own wardrobe, 
and had to be frequently admonished respect- 
ing it, while her busy hands were constantly 
occupied in work for others. One of her com- 
panions says of her, " I do not remember in all 
the years I have know Aga, ever to have seen 
her working for herself ; and I seldom saw her 
when she was not all absorbed in some impor- 
tant work for somebody." Labor for the Des- 
titute Children's Home at Newton was her 
special delight, and great was her joy when 
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any one of those poor outcasts expressed a pur- 
pose to leave downward ways and walk with 
her in the path of life. Her influence over 
that class of persons was very great, arising 
from the fact that they saw her to be perfectly 
unselfish and sincere, while she never seemed 
to condescend. 

And her consistent Christian walk, begin- 
ning so strangely from this sanctuary, was the 
same, till God took her. In every city or town 
of Europe where she stayed over the Sabbath, 
she found some place of Protestant worship, or 
remained with her Bible and hymn-book in 
her private room. This may have seemed 
needless to some of her travelling party, but 
they could say nothing against it, for she was 
ever free, s]>rightly, generous, and most ready 
to oblige. She proved that one can be trained 
in the old Puritan way, and possess the Puritan 
grit, and at the same time be buoyant, sweet- 
hearted, and playful as a bird. The grand 
cathedrals of the Romish Church had only 
week-day worship from her. It is almost need- 
less to add that she persistently avoided those 
places of amusement which many American 
Christians are in the habit of visiting while 
abroad, scorning to do " on the sly " what she 
would not think it right to do at home, before 
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all her friends. When remonstrated with for 
this as an unnecessary' self-denial, her reply 
was, " I do not say it is wrong for you, but it 
would not be right for me." She refused to 
drink wine, until within a few weeks of her | 
death ; and when it was urged upon her daily, 
she wrote to her father to authorize her to say j 
that it was his wish that she should abstain. 

This desire that her example might tell for | 
Christ, was the great motive ; and who of us 
shall dare say that her motive was too persist- 
ently carried out ? She judged not, and she 
shall not be judged. 

It was in keeping with the whole spirit of j 
her discipleship of three years, that the last let- 
ter as yet received from her, and written witi , 
her own hand, should be an effort to persuade ■ 
one she loved to make choice of Christ and 
his service in the days of blooming health. 
Of the brilliant prospects in life, just opening 
before her, I need not speak. They are known 
to you alL Yet without a wish that it might 
be otherwise, nay, with a radiant joy, even, she 
turned away from them all, and obeyed the 
voice from on high, which said, " Come up 
hither." 

Such was Agnes, drooping suddenly in the 1 
midst of her pilgrimage, and while far away; 
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snatched from the ministries which yearning 
hearts had prepared for her at home, though 
solaced by the presence of a devoted sister, 
who had written only a few days before, that 
she hoped to bring her back to us, with the" 
slow returning sun. She fell asleep where her 
rehgious faith was looked on as a crime by the 
public authorities, yet amid monuments of the 
earlier triumphs of Christianity, and where 
another Agnes, not more a saint than she, in 
the martyr age, is fabled to have " yielded up 
her pure soul to God." 



In Rome, Italy, January 30th, 1869, Agnes 
Elizabeth, youngest daughter of Governor Wil- 
liam Claflin, aged nineteen years and six 
months. 



A broken life ! A flower blighted in the 
blooming 1 A bright morning turned into 
darkness ! Such are the expressions with which 
this announcement is followed. So mortals 
speak, but O, how falsely. How empty of 
truth are all such comparisons ! How entirely 
they fail to shadow forth that which has really 
transpired ! Rather, a brilliant morning culmi- 
nating where the sun shall no more go down; 
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a choice flower transplanted to a congenial 
clime ; a beautiful life, begun in a narrow sphere 
under conditions and limitations of mortality, 
suddenly emancipated and enlarged, its sphere 
henceforth eternal, its scope boundless. 

One short year since she left us to fulfill her 
ardent wish for travel Her glowing pen has 
described ocean and mountain and lake ; city 
and country ; works of beauty and monuments 
of art How much, she has enjoyed. What 
pleasures have crowded the year. What a store 
of treasures she has gathered not for herself 
alone, but those whose happiness was far dearer 
to her than her own. And what has now 
befallen } Simply this. She has reached a 
stage in her journeying beyond which there is 
no communication. She is still enjoying, still 
being enriched, and is more than ever trans- 
ported with joys and scenes hitherto unim- 
agined. No blight has touched her. No storm 
has wrecked her. No grief or disappointment 
has overtaken her. No darkness shadows her 
future. She is not dead. She has but laid 
aside for a little the travel-worn robe (precious 
because it was hers), and put on garments more 
fitting the Presence into which she has joyously 
entered, and where she is at home. She is no 
longer conveyed in earthly vehicles, striving to 
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I against the weariness of the body. 
Borne gently, by silent angel wings, over the 
narrow sea which separates the mortal from the 
immortal shore, her waking was in that country 
where the inhabitant never saith, " I am sick," 
and henceforth her free spirit is unconscious of 
constraint. 

Those of whose being she was a part, must 
bow down for awhile with a crushing sense of 
loss in that they look no more to see her return, 
and they must miss the constant remembrance 
of her pen. She never found, in any earthly 
language, words sufficient to express completely 
her overflowing love for them. Now, she may 
indeed be able to speak in a dialect that befits 
her wealth of thought and affection, but it is 
strange to unskilled ears, and if it were not, no 
mail steamer nor electric wire is freighted with 
messages from that blessed, unseen land. They 
must weep. But they learned long since to 
know no will but His whose faithful servants 
they are, and to whom their children have been 
daily consecrated. They are trained in afflic- 

I tion's school. He who wounds will heal, and 

raise them up again, giving them richer love 

I for their fellow-creatures, and enabling them to 

minister, if it is possible, with even more lavish 
and willing hands than ever, to all who sorrow. 
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And in his time, He will bring them to their 
children, and to the many who wait for them on 
the further shore. 

Our town will mourn the prolonged absence 
of her most enthusiastic child, who in all her 
earthly travels found " no place so lovely as 
that most precious spot, my Newton home." 
If by any means she could communicate with 
those who loved her here, she would doubtless 
assure them that the crowning joy of her more 
than ordinarily happy life below, was the ser- 
vice of that Saviour to whom she had given her 
whole heart, and whose name was the dearest 
sound that greeted her ears, whether at home 
or abroad, in her own or a foreign tongue ; by 
whose redeeming love she is now among the 
glorified : and she would bid us leave all other 
pursuits and objects to make sure of the same 
inheritance. S. G. A, 

February 2, 1869. 
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Spring was awaking around Aggie's home. 
March had almost departed, and Mother Nature 
was stirring tenderly within the trees and vines, 
sending prophetic thrills through her broad, 
dim bosom, and outbreathing from the freshly 
turned furrows along the bill-sides, and in the 
valleys. 

She was coming home, the beloved daughter, 
coming home ! All the trees were waiting for 
her. They had been waiting, how many 
months ! How she had loved every shrub 
and vine and flower ! and now each pendulous 
bough waved an anticipating greeting, while 
the spring wind whispered softly, " She is 
coming ! " 
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Again were opened the broad doors of her 
summer home, and the fair sunlight streamed 
into the pleasant rooms, through the deep 
windows. Father and mother had come to 
make ready for her reception, for Aggie was 
coming ! How they had watched and waited 
all these weary months since she left them ! 
How had they gathered in the dear home all 
the beauty and harmony which they knew she 
would so keenly appreciate. 

Back and forth through the rooms, beautiful 
with wealth of fairest flowers and odorous with 
their perfume, walks this mother, for she is 
waiting for Aggie. How she looks down the 
broad avenue, since she must be near at hand. 
Yes — they have turned the curve, they are 
bringing her, the true, kind men upon the place, 
who have known her so long, and loved her so 
well. She must not have escort of strangers, 
for she is coming home ! 

" And this," gasps the mother, while her 
heart throbs with leaden beat, " this is my 
reception of my daughter ! " 

Over her, as they bring her on, the trees 
droop low. • They had not thought of her com- 
ing thus, and the merry birds whose throats 
were a-swell with welcome, change their out- 
burst of joy to a softer, sadder melody, for she 
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never entered this doorway, as she has come 
to-day. Even the perfume of the flowers is 
faint with sense of silence and loss, as she 
comes in, for the soul of hope and enthusiasm, 
of gladness and love, has gone forth, and only 
its motionless tabernacle is with them to-day ! 

Yet Agnes came home a conqueror. The 
silent form, with its voiceless greeting for the 
friends who came to give her solemn welcome 
home ; those hands, her own dear hands, that 
now lay motionless forever ; even the braids of 
her beautiful hair, woven as when she left 
them ; all these were invested with a thought 
of her victory. Do you ask when first she 
gained it, this frai! young girl, the victory over 
Death, in that far-away city of old Rome ? 

Listen to the word that was in the thought 
of this father and mother as they stood by the 
dear little body, for Aga had months before 
said to a friend, in speaking of the journey over 
the St. Gothard Pass, " I met Death in going 
over the mountain. The conflict was sharp, 
but not long. Every circumstance passed 
before my mind ; the possibility of my dying 
away from my home and friends. I have 
weighed it all, and I have nothing more to do 
with it. Death has no terrors for me. My 
only regrets are for my friends at home.' 
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Ah! what wonder that her mother said, 
" Dying seemed for her a triumphal march into 
the * eternal city/ " It was fitting that her first 
entrance into heaven should have been firom 
the grandest of earthly cities — Rome ! 

The home that had stood silent all the long 
winter time felt again its echoes stirred by 

sweet, familiar strains of music. Mr. W 

and Mrs. J. H. W , to whom Aga had lis- 
tened with such an enthusiasm of delight when 
she sat by herself on Sundays, at the Old 
South Church, had cpme out from the city to- 
day, to sing above the white-robed vestal fig- 
ure the sweet old melody that she had loved, 
while " she was yet with them, " — the last in 
which her voice joined, before she passed the 
flood, and united with the multitude of " the 
harpers, harping with their harps." 

Ah ! how strange it seemed ! How little 
while ago that Sunday. evening in old Rome, 
when she sang with fitful breath, and swelling 
throat, and beaming eye, — 

" My days are gliding swiftly by." 

Now, to-day, standing on the "shining 
shore," she hears, perchance, the song of those 
who wait on the " strand of Jordan," heavy-eyed 
with weeping, because their " beloved has de- 
parted. 
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The ^rls of the " Charity Square " came. 
Dear girls ! you know how Aga loved you and 
your work — how you were in her thoughts 
and her plans, all those months since she left 
you. Let her spirit be henceforth your inspi- 
ration ; fragrant and beautiful as the violets 
■you brought her for your tribute, tender and 
loving as the verses that gave them company : 

ViolctSf dear A^a, vicilelA for you ; 

We've B=lhered Ihem often together, you know, 

Wbae we used, in tlie diyi <hal are |»ne, 10 roam. 

The wee, simple flowers I we loved tlicm well ! 

We nude wreaths for our ti^r, and oRen said, 



Can wake her firooi this dreamless sleei 

The summODS came <□ take her place 
Among the gatheriag choir above. 
Who day and night, before Ihe throne, 
SiUK of the Savioui's dyit^g love. 



"Thou dear Redeemer, dying Lamb." 
How oft we heard it on her lip^ 



Christ, the Lord, Is all their 
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Sweet mother of our i^ymate dear, 

The violets for you we leave ; 

O do not weep ; can she who gave 

Birth to an angel^ ever grieve ? 

S> G* A. 

How those whom Aga loved gathered 
about her casket to-day ! When the news 
came that she had gone to heaven, leaves of 
healing were laid upon her mother's heart by 
many friends. 

** She sent to ask a verse of mine to keep, 
A gentle maiden I had never seen. 
I promised, but delayed, and now asleep 
She lies, an ocean's aching width between 

Her nether* s tears, and her un waking rest 
Beneath the soft blue, skies of Italy. 
Alas I betwish fulfillment and request 
There rolls a wider, more mysterious sea. 

Was her sweet life a promise unfulfilled ? 
With such, the world around is sadly strown : 
Not so 1 God's Spirit her young soul had thrilled ; 
The firesh bud now immortally hath blown I 

Endless regret from smallest cause may grow ; 
Is any failure to do kindness, small ? 
I should have loved that maiden well, I know. 
And inward tears for her sweet memory fall. 

God soothe thee, mother-heart, with hope divine, 
God, who takes back no deathless gift He gave. 
Since her I may not, thee I send my line, 
As a stray leaf to lay upon her grave t " 



L. L. 



AGNES. 

Another form has passed the darksome vale, 
Another soul glides up the golden aisles ; 
A gush of welcome in the unknown realm 
Proclaims a spirit, with its song and smiles. 
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A tear may fall, a mother's heart be sad, 
A father's darling pass from mortal sight ; 
And yet her presence we can almost feel 
Walking the regions of eternal light. 

There's but a step between the dear one gone, 
And where we stand upon the earthly shore ; 
A few brief years of anxious toil and care, 
Ere comes the greeting, joyous evermore. 



Bring hither fair fresh flowers to cheer 
The gloom of death that resteth here. 
We'll strew them round the narrow bed. 
Where tearfully we lay our dead. 

They're like her in their fragile day. 
Too soon to droop in sad decay ; 
Her life, so pure, will shed o'er ours 
A living fragrance, like the flowers. 

Sing o'er her, spring birds ! for your song 
Like hers is sweet, sweet, but not long ; 
Ere half its melody we've known, 
The hush shall tell us ye have flown I 

Yet through the hush that seems so drear, 

A sweeter song we almost hear ; 

She is not parted from us far, 

And Jesus left heaven's " gates ajar." 

So, while oiu- tears of sorrow flow. 
This precious thought may light our woe : 
The less of earth, the more of heaven, 
God to our darling one has given. 



M. M. T. 



When Agnes* dust came home, those who 
would have come to hear the glad greeting she 
would have given them, had she come hither 
in life and health, were not lacking to welcome 
all that was left them of her dear sel£ 
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The pastor who was her spiritual father, — 
did Agnes know with what words of high and 
holy courage he bade her broken-hearted ones 
be of good cheer ? 

Listen to the words he sjpoke by that open 
casket : — 

" And He was transfigured before them, and 
his face did shine as the sun, and his raiment 
was white as the light/' 

Thus it was with the Master, eighteen hun- 
dred years ago ; thus it is with the disciple, to- 
day. She had Christ formed within her, the 
hope of glory ; and we know that she is with 
Him, and " sees Him as He is." 

And if with Him, then with us always, from 
this time forth ; since He is with us " even unto 
the end of the world." Not with us in that frag- 
ile form that has come home to us to be laid 
tenderly to rest ; with us in her transfiguration 
robes, revealed to that spiritual eye which sees 
within the veil. How wonderful the change ! 
and to her, how glorious and blessed ! 

The relations in which she stood to us, and 
we to her, have been reversed. She went 
away, committed to the careful guardianship of 
friends ; she comes back, to begin a life-long 
watch and ward over us all. 
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Once she sought our counsel, now we hearken 
for hers. Father and mother, and pastor and 
teacher, look up to her, as she was wont to 
look up to them. 

She gives the law of duly, and we accept it 
reverently at her hands. The words she spoke 
while she was yet with us are sacred. This 
funeral service does not fall to me by usage, 
but by her appointment. The only thing that 
could pain any of us to-day would be the 
thought that her smallest wish concerning her- 
self was not piously regarded. 

She had her own notions of propriety, and 
conformed easily to nothing but the will of 
Christ. And if she was thus original in her 
ways, peculiar, like no one but herself, yet it all 
partakes now of the nature of that wondrous 
life with God, into which she has risen. In 
heaven, even while doing the Father's will 
perfectly, I think she will do it unlike any other 
spirit She is " not unclothed, but clothed 
upon." The charm of her peculiarities is not 
lost, but our relations with her are reversed. 
She bends over us to-day, more protectingly 
than we bent over her in the days of her suffer- 
ing. To her teachers she is a teacher, and the 
wise and prudent may learn from her what it 
hath pleased the Father to hide from them. 
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She has become the consoler of those to whom 
she once went for comfort. Sister and nurse 
and physician and friend, who watched her fail- 
ing breath, are now her dear charge and care, 
from out the land in which she doth not say, 
" I am sick." She will be to father and mother 
company in their lonely hours ; in many a 
perplexity, their guide ; and in despondency and 
grief, minister to them new hope as they have 
been wont to do to her. She has learned what 
grandparents, and even great-grandmother 
know only in part ; and will be a staff to them 
in the dark valley through which they are yet 
to pass. Let us rejoice and be glad ; let us 
smile through our tears, and sing paeans, though 
with choking voice, when our sons and daugh- 
ters become our guardians ; when the child that 
once lay helpless in our arms is made the 
greatest of us all, and our minister. 

Thus much might be said of many beside 
Agnes ; but there are not many of whom it can 
be so worthily said. Her title to the place of 
honor in which she will henceforth sit in the 
family, the parish, the neighborhood, has been 
well earned ; how well, many here could testify. 
With all her gentleness and girlish artlessness, 
she displayed qualities which only soldierly 
terms can describe. She " fought a good fight," 
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both here among us aH, and far more, afterward, 
lace to face with the last enemy — not her 
enemy, for she had conquered the fear of death. 
She comes home, "leading captivity captive." 
Her own valor has won the kingdom in which 
we to-day crown her. All is not told in saying 
that she was a dutiful child, a fond sister, a true 
friend, a pleasant companion. There was in her 
attachments a heat and flame that amazed us ; 
a steady enthusiasm in her works of charity ; 
her unselfishness was heroic. This remark 
needs not to be qualified. Many in this town, 
especially the younger and lowUer, know it to 
be hterally true. But they do not know all. 
The last four months of her life were a daily 
walking with death ; and she knew it, and went 
on with him, hand in hand, still forgetful of her- 
self, and all the time preparing balm for the 
hearts that must soon bleed at home. The 
struggle, when she first knew what the end 
must be, was sharp but not long. And when 
she had accepted the truth, and taken it into 
her own thoughts, she still wished to keep it 
there, a secret known only to herself. " Might 
she not be mistaken ? It would be cruel to 
alarm her friends needlessly," was her plea. 
This self-repression in one so young, and her 
almost preternatural watch lest some bird of 
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the air might tell the matter, show the sublime 
strength of her purpose not to be ministered 
unto, so much as to minister. Her spirits rose, 
under the excitement of thinking and working 
for friends at home, so as to give hope of return- 
ing health, and of again seeing her native land, 
if not permitted to stay with us many years in 
the earthly house of her tabernacle. This hope 
did not perish in her heart until the very last, 
and she was already with us in spirit, still min- 
istering, when it suddenly died in ours. 

Recall, for a moment, the brilliant future that 
seemed to be awaiting her. With her mind 
enriched by study, and her memory full of the 
scenes and art-treasures of Europe, she was to 
come home in the bloom and freshness of her 
young womanhood. Here, a most tempting 
vista was opening, far on, into which she would 
have passed through a flowery gateway, crowned 
with blessings from us all. Those coming 
triumphs, present to her ardent imagination, 
could not be to her a matter of indifference. 
They appealed to her filial pride ; she saw in 
them new opportunities for pleasing her friends, 
for serving the children of want, for honoring 
Christ her Lord. But all at once the vision 
faded. In the twinkling of an eye, and when 
her hopes were at the full, a voice was heard 
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behind her ; and she turned away from the 
exciting prospect and listened; and when she 
knew who it was that spoke, and that He said 
to her, " Leave all, and follow me," she put her 
hand in his, and went sweetly after Him. Do 
you ask where she found the strength to do 
this .' how she was able to take the cup which 
might not pass, and say, " Thy will be done" .' 
The answer she would have given is at hand : 
" I know whom I have believed ; Christ is all, 
and nothing shall be able to separate me from 
the love of God in Him." The secret of her 
great triumph in the hour when all earthly 
things slipped from her grasp is briefly told. 
It is very simple, and very sublime. She 
believed on Him whom the Father sent. 
Agnes was a Christian ; not a half-hearted, 
wavering disciple, but one who followed Christ 
with all her soul. She gloried in his service. 
It became the one enthusiasm of her life, absorb- 
ing every other, Her eye kindled with joy at 
the mention of his name. She asked no 
higher honor than to proclaim her discipleship 
wherever she went. He loved her and gave 
Himself for her ; and why should she not be 
glad to be crucified with Him.' For her "to 
live was Christ, and to die was gain." 

Yes, to die was gain, I have spoken of the 
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earthly prospects from which she turned away ; 
but what were they to the heavenly prospect 
for which they were exchanged ! She knew 
that Christ never takes any joy from us, with- 
out giving another in its place, and that what 
He gives exceeds what He takes. She loved 
her native land, but He set her face toward the 
better country. He closed her eye to beautifiil 
shadows, but opened it to infinitely more beau- 
tiful realities. He said to her, " Daughter, be 
of good cheer ; behold I show you the city that 
hath foundations, and though you pass through 
the waters, they shall not overflow you." The 
pearly gates were open to her faith ; she heard 
the bells ringing within, and she accepted the 
abundant entrance, for she longed to be there. 
Infinitely better as it is, than to be as we had 
fondly hoped. Unspeakable gain to hear 
Christ, rather than our poor hearts. The " far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory " 
is hers. She is " forever with the Lord," and 
knows as she is known. She stili lives, and 
loves us all, and ever will, drawing tenderly near, 
in the great cloud of witnesses by which we 
are compassed about. And who will say that 
she did not join that invisible company at the 
fittest time ? The best time for her, as she 
clearly saw ; the best time for us, as we shall 
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own, when the anguish of our new grief is a 
little soothed. She has given a testimony for 
Christ, and won a power over us all, to which 
nothing could be added, and which will outlast 
the longest life on earth. That power and 
testimony are safe from all accident ; they will 
abide with each of us, their charm undiminished 
by worldly contact, till the film of sense is lifted 
from our spirits, and we behold her with open 
face. Had God's way been as our way, she 
would have come back, to be subjected to the 
limitations of the things which are seen. Her 
influence, instead of broadening into what we 
now behold, would have narrowed into the 
channel of her daily affairs. Then, she could 
not have belonged to us all. She would have 
taken her pathway through the world, and her 
young companions theirs. But now, there are 
no such separations to come. She will walk 
with each one, the same that she has ever been, 
wholly yours and wholly mine, however numer- 
ous or various our ways through time maj' be. 

But especially in this town, and around this 
home, will her name and presence linger. She 
will be far more to you than she was wont to 
be, in the church, in your social gatherings, 
wherever you meet to pray, along the embow- 
ered highways, beneath these sheltering trees, 
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in the leafy grove, and beside the brook, all of 
which she loved. We shall never miss her 
welcome here. She will greet us in the bud- 
ding and blooming spring ; in the carol of the 
summer bird, in each fairest and sprightliest 
thing that lives here its free and joyous life. 
No shadow has come into this dwelling; no 
gloom has overspread its surrounding lawns. 
Here are new attractions, a warmer sunshine, 
flowers of celestial fragrance, deeper and 
brighter skies. For she that hath gotten the 
victory is in them all ; the mystery of her 
presence enchants them ; the grounds on which 
she played will be more sacred to innocent 
sports ; and the tired pilgrim, who is put to 
sleep in her own dear room, will find that the 
name of that chamber is Peace, 



Heaven is but life made richer ; therein can be no loss : 
To meet our love and longing, thou hast no gulf to cross ; 
No adamant between us, uprears its rocky screen, 
A veil before us, only — thou, in the light serene. 

That veil 'twixt earth and heaven, a breath might waft aside. 
We breathe one air, beloved, we follow one dear Guide. 
Passed to an open vision, out of our mists and rain, 
Thou seest how sorrow blossoms — how peace is won from pain. 



And when the sky seems bluer, and when the blossoms wear 
Some tender, mystic shading we never knew was there, 
We'll say, " We see things earthly, by light of sainted eyes ; 
She bends, where we are gazing, to-day, from Paradise." 



RESURRECTION. 



It was thus engirded with consolations which 
are not of the earth, that the little company who 
had gathered in Aga's home, followed her form, 
as it was again borne adown the avenue. 

They were going with her to " Willie's little 
house," as she was wont to fondly designate 
the spot where his dust lay, in the days " while 
she was yet with them." 

All along the beautiful road thither, spring 
was whispering thoughts of resurrection. Wak- 
ing life was a-quiver, everywhere. Already 
were the buds bursting on the trees that 
guarded faithfully the family resting-place. 
" Wait, wait," the winds whispered. " It is 
not long. Greenness and beauty shall clothe 
the earth. Life shall triumph over Death." 

As the little company of those who came 
hither leave Agnes to her quiet sleeping, hark! 
how like a triumphant anthem, through the 
boughs of the sentinel evergreens, sounds the 
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paean which thrilled the young girl's soul, and 
made her strong for death : — 

" For this corruptible must put on incorrup- 
tion, and this mortal must put on immortality. 
So when this corruptible shall have put on 
incorruption, and this mortal shall have put on 
immortality, then shall be brought to pass the 
saying that is written, Death is swallowed up in 

victory Thanks be to God, which giveth 

us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ" 

The story of her life is told. 

Across the narrow peninsula of nineteen 
years winds the path, between the hither shore 
of mortal birth, and that of the immortal, from 
which our earthly vision caught the last sight 
of her departing feet. 

A short journey " from shore to shore," yet 
a radiance from " the glory which excelleth," 
into which she has entered, illumines its moun- 
tain-tops, and beautifies its valleys. 

If the light which her life reflected from that 
of her Lord, can help any soul to a braver war- 
fare against sin, a stronger faith in the things 
which are unseen and eternal, a closer following 
of Christ, the only " captain of our salvation," 
the end for which this memorial has been writ- 
ten, will have been attained. 
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The gleam of a mountain stream, that ran 

Full to its very brinki 
Where the lady ferns and mosses cool 

Bent their green heads to drink. 
It sang its way in the soft spring light 

Through April sun and shade, 
And round the feet of the forest trees, 

With gurgling laugh it played. 
O mountain brook 
So crystal clear, 
Fleet-footed, with music and succor and cheer 1 

The summer kisses the mountain beck — 

Its pebbly bed is bare : 
In vain for solace and succor, bends 

The trembling maiden-hair. 
Its song is hushed — but its curving banks 

Are fresh as in dewy May ; 
The stream hath fled, but hath left its cheer 
For fervid days alway. 
O mountain stream. 
With the vast blue sea 
Thou shalt rest, and be glad unceasingly 1 

R. P. R. 
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